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8AT1KK  ANl>  SATIUISTS;  MH.  TllACKKUA Y.» 


^ruK  two  \i>lunii‘s  wo  lilt nuluoi'  aro  no  iloiil>t  \vi'll-kih>wi\  to 
I  our  roailors  aliva<ly,  tliroui^li  tlio  [>ai.*i's  ot  *  riio  I'oruhill 
Maiiaziiio.  many  ot  our  voatlors  *  Tlu'  (iOi>roi's’  niav  Ih' 

wt‘ll-kno\vn  al>o  in  its  original  tonn  ot  K'i’tiiros,  tlolivi'roil  with 
irivat  smvoss  in  many  parts  oi'  (»ivat  Britain  ami  Amorioa, 
I  hosi'  Vi'liiino."  1‘annot  onliamv  tlu'ir  author’s  tanu‘.  I'lii'V  inm- 
tam  manv  atlmirahlo  toiu'hos  o\  liis  poiailiar  mannor  ami  oonins. 
>lr.  Thaok  Cray  only  m*t'tls  tho  aihlition  of  oi'iiialitv  to  oivi*  to 
him  univi'rsal  aivoptamv.  llo  is  a  sovmx'  I'onsor — pi'rhaps  In' 

tloM'rvos  tv>  ho  oalloil  a  oynioal  oonsor — l)nt  lu'  otton  tt'aolu's 
m^hli'  ami  I'h'vatino  h'ssons  ;  ami  wo  trust  that  tho  multitmh's 
w  lu>  onjoy  his  ski'tohos  ot  soi’ioty,  will  aoot'pt  tin'  lossons  t*i>n- 
vt'voil  in  tho  pa^X's  v>t  ‘  ’Tin.'  Four  (h‘t>roos.’  ’riiis  v<>himo,  whilo 
pt'rhaps  it  soaivoly  rt'aoln's  tin'  K‘Vi'1  i>t  tho  loi*tnros  mi  ‘’Tho 
Humourists,  is  i>t  tin*  sann*  orilor.  it  is  a  most  vivitl  pioturo 
i>t  tho  stati'  of  Fnolish  sooii'ty  in  sovoral  pi'riotls  of  its  lator 
histi>ry.  It  is  not  history,  hnt  it  is  historical  I'ostnnn';  ami  tin* 
many  who  ih*lioht  rathor  to  roalisi*  hist(>rii*al  lifo  lri»m  tin* 


I’i'stunn*  than  to  kiimvit  tromoithor  philosophy  or  narrativo,  will 
timl  in  this  volumo  a  most  pleasant  ami  In'althy  hook.  It  has 
Very  niiU'h  ot  that  kiml  ot  I'harm  which  is  st>  ih'liohtful  in  tho 
letters  (.>t  Horace  Walpi'le — plenty  of  am*i‘ilott'  ami  t'pii^ram, 
ami  touches  which  mak<'  the  picture  start  ln'fore  tin*  t'Vt*.  'I'ho 
hook  is  human,  hroail,  ami  truthful.  Our  reailers  will  he  o|a<l 
tt)  sei*  how  heartily  Mr.  ’riun*keray  stamls  hy  the  progress  of 
siK  ii'ty  ;  ami  younw  men  ami  (Miristian  men  will  hail  these  as 
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*  1.  Pour  Gforofs  :  SArfehes  oj*  ^ftlflnrrs,  Afonil^t,  Court,  and  Town 
Life.  Hy  \N  .  M.  Tliackorny,  author  of  ‘  hreturoH  oil  the  IOiif;li'«Ii 
lluinounsta,’ &c.  iVo.  Smith  A  Kltler. 

*J.  Lovel  the  If  tdotver.  Hy  W.  M.  Tliackeray,  tuitlior  of  *  Vanity  I'uir,’  Ac. 
Smith  A  KKler.  ISUl. 
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wonls  >]n»ki*ii  In  iiu‘  rigiit  (liiw-liuii.  V>  e  \\*iitinv  tn  tliiiik  that 
V<mn<^  Mon’s  ('liristian  As^ooialions  would  do  i^ood  to  attein]M 
to  sooinv  and  to  onoonraj^c  inoro  ot  that  toacliinL*  on  thoir  plat- 
Iniins  hclonuiiii;  to  tlio  <*rdor  ol  those  lootiiros.  Iloro  is  a 
jiiotiiio,  wliioli  will  Ik‘  ap]»rooiatod  by  our  readers,  ot 


THE  COrilT  OF  GEOlUJE  THE  SEC0>1). 

‘  1  read  that  Lady  Vannouth  (my  most  religious  and  gracious 
king’s  favourite)  sold  a  bishopric  to  a  clergyman  tor  A5,000.  (Mio 
betted  him  .CO, 000  that  ho  would  not  be  made  a  bishop,  and  lu‘ 
lust,  and  })aid  her.)  Was  he  tlie  only  prelate  of  his  time  led  up  by 
such  hands  for  consecration?  As  I  ])eep  into  (leorge  H.’s  St. 
James’s,  1  see  crowds  of  cassocks  rustling  up  the  baek-stairs  ot  the 
ladies  of  the  Court  ;  stealthy  clergy  slip{)ing  purses  into  their  laps; 
lhat  godless  old  king  yawning  under  his  canopy  in  his  Chapel 
lioyal,  as  the  chaplain  before  him  is  discoursing.  Discoursing  about 
what  ? — about  righteousness  and  judgment  ?  AVhilst  the  chaplain 
is  preaching  the  king  is  chattering  in  German  almost  as  loud  as  the 
preacher;  so  loud  that  the  clergyman — it  maybe  one  Dr.  Young, 
lie  who  wrote  ^Ight  Thoughtx^  and  discoursed  on  the  splendours  ot 
the  stars,  the  glories  of  heaven,  and  utter  vanities  of  this  world — 
actually  burst  out  crying  in  his  pulpit  because  the  defender  of  the 
faith  and  dispenser  of  bishoprics  would  not  listen  to  him! 
wonder  that  the  clergy  were  corrupt  and  indiHercnt  amidst  this 
iuditVerenee  and  corruption.  No  wonder  that  sceptics  multiplied 
and  morals  degenerated,  so  far  as  they  di'pended  on  the  influence 
of  such  a  king.  Xo  wonder  that  AVhitfield  cried  out  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  that  AVesley  tpiitted  the  insulted  temple  to  pray  on  the  hill¬ 
side.  I  look  with  revei*ence  on  those  men  at  that  time.  AVhich  is 
the  sublirner  spectacle — the  good  John  AVesley,  surrounded  by  his 
congregation  of  miners  at  the  pit’s  mouth,  or  the  (pieen’s  chaplains 
mumbling  through  their  morning  office  in  their  ante-room,  under 
tlie  picture  of  the  griat  AYnus,  with  the  door  opened  into  the  ad¬ 
joining  chamber,  where  the  queen  is  dressing,  talking  scandal  to 
lioril  llervey,  or  uttering  sneers  at  Lady  8ull‘olk,  who  is  kneeling 
with  the  basin  at  her  mistress’s  side  ?  1  say  I  am  seared  as  1  look 

round  at  this  society — at  this  king,  at  these  courtiers,  at  these 
politicians,  at  these  bishops — at  this  flaunting  vice  and  levity. 
AN  hereabouts  in  this  Court  is  the  honest  man  ?  AYhere  is  the  pure 
person  one  may  like  ?  The  air  stifles  one  with  its  sickly  perfumes. 
Then*  are  some  old-world  follies  and  some  absurd  ceremonials  about 
our  (  ourt  of  the  present  day,  which  I  laugh  at,  but  as  an  English¬ 
man.  contrasting  it  w  ith  the  past,  shall  1  not  acknowledge  the  change 
ot  to-day?  As  the  mistress  of  St.  James’s  passes  me  now,  1  salute 
the  sovereign,  wise,  moderate,  e.\emplary  of  life  ;  the  good  mother; 
the  good  wife ;  the  accomplished  lady ;  the  enlightened  friend  of 
art ;  the  tender  sympathiser  in  her  people’s  glories  and  sorrow’s.* 

And  here  is  a  portrait  of  a  eourtly  clergyman  of  the  reign 


j),-.  (.>'co/yo  ihc  Foil  rill. 

ni  .  r.f  tlioso  IIU'U  wlio  are  the  very  oimlenoys 
.t  n.MaU,v.  ..  M.  ■n«K.kor„y  cv.ac.ly 

lliiiiks  : — 

.  SeUvyu  has  a  chaplain  -d  pa^c, 

riuutus,  or  Ben  Jonson,  gt’rokes  to  the  portrait 

racter.  Tu  letter  after  letter  he  aans  ires 

of  himself,  and  '•■ompletes  a  por  r  -ill  the  foul  pleasures  and  gam- 
now  that  the  man  has  passed  a\\  .  j  ,  •  the  rouged  faces  into 

l)ols  in  which  he  revelled,  l’‘  >  ..  p  gentlemen  whose 

which  ho  loered,  worms  mu  w“orthy  elerg^yman 

shoebuekles  he  kissed,  ai  i„„  .  „„t  Ijelicvc  in  his  religion,  though, 

takes  care  to  tell  us  that  he  '",,,vyer.  He  goes  on 

thank  heaven,  he  is  no  s  >;■  y  ,  ‘  ^  J  ;  pj-oud,  he  says,  to  he  that 
Ulr.  Selwyn’s  Cn  X  Duke  of  (iuecnshurj- 

geutlemiiu’sj  provcilitor.  ‘  stories  with  that  aristocrat.  He 

tld  Q.-aud  exchanges  f  f  ^  ^^‘’Xistenin-,”  as  he  says,  and 
comes  home  “after  a  mr  down  to  whist  and  partridges 

writes  to  his  patron  “  ,i  ta  of  ox-eheek  and  burgundy, 

for  supper.  He  revcis  m  Ids  master’s  shoes 

—lie  is  a  boisterous,  uproa  ^cunning  smack  and  gusto,  aiul 

with  explosions  os  much  °s  the  best  elaret  in  old 

likes  the  t«8te  ')t  th.at  black  Uo  -  greasy  lingers 

Q.-s  cellar.  He  has  ...  -o.islv  iolly  ;  kindly  and  good- 

ends.  He  is  V*'' liearlod  knave,  not  a  venomous  liek- 

nat lived  in  secret— a  ten  .‘j  ‘  j^ong  Acre,  “he  attained 

spittle.  Jesse  says,  f'/''*  ^  ^  manlv,  and  eloquent  style 

air?  * 

,■,,0  .-.VO,  .1.0  full  ,™.|» 

sulijeetot  ”  frilililo,  dancing  in  lace  and 

to,  C  oorg.  IV.  »u  J..  .  ,  1...;, 

primd^  English '’society  of  that  day,  any  i 

is  father  of  the  man.  0\n  i  (•Jf—j.  ijfo.  He  invented  a 

the  world  l>y  a  feat  w-oi thy  o  _  ■  inches  broad.’ 

new  shoc-hucklc.  Tt  was  an  ’  S  Kill, 

‘That  man’s  opinions  ahou  the  ^i^gra  than  the 

Justice  to  the  Catholics-ahont  ‘"y;i  \^;,.trid-c— worth  ai.y- 
button  for  a  waistcoat  or  the  sauce  tm  a  p.u  t .  m„ 
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Saftve  and  Satirists, 


Hnv  is  a  portrait,  or  what  may  pass  for  such,  of  our 
rocmit  royal  Sybarite  and  Knglisli  Heliogahalus  more  at  length. 

‘  rhc  sailor  king  who  came  after  George,  was  a  man;  the  Guko 
of  York  was  a  man,  big,  burly,  loud,  jolly,  cursing,  courageous. 
But  this  (Jeorge,  wliat  was  he?  I  look  through  all  his  life,  and 
recognise  but  a  bow  and  a  grin.  I  try  and  take  him  to  pieces,  and 
find  silk  stockings,  padding,  stays,  a  coat  with  frogs  and  a  fur  collar, 
a  star  and  blue  ribbon,  a  pocket-handkerchief  prodigiously  scented, 
one  of  Truefitt’s  best  nutty  brown  wigs  reeking  with  oil,  a  set  of 
teeth  and  a  hiicje  black  stock,  underwaistcoats,  more  underwaistcoats, 
and  then  nothing.  1  know  of  no  sentiment  that  he  ever  distinctly 
uttered.  Documents  are  published  under  his  name,  but  people 
wrote  them— private  letters,  but  people  spelt  them.  lie  put  a  great 
George  P.  or  (icorge  K.  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  and  fancied  he 
had  written  the  paj)er :  some  bookseller’s  clerk,  some  poor  author, 
some  man  did  the  work  ;  saw  to  the  spelling,  cleaned  up  the  slovenly 
sentences,  and  gave  the  lax  maudlin  slipslop  a  sort  of  consistency. 
He  must  have  had  an  individuality:  the  dancing-master  whom  he 
emulated,  nay  surpassed — the  w  ig-maker  who  curled  his  toupee  for 
him — the  tailor  who  cut  his  coats,  had  that.  But,  about  George, 
one  can  get  at  nothing  actual.  Tliat  outside,  1  am  certain,  is  pad 
and  tailor’s  work  ;  there  may  be  something  behind,  but  what  ?  We 
cannot  get  at  the  character;  no  doubt  never  shall.  AVill  men  of  the 
future  have  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  unswathe  and  interpret 
that  roval  old  mummv  ?  I  own  I  once  used  to  think  it  would  be 
good  sport  to  ])ursue  him,  fasten  on  him,  and  pull  him  down.  But 
now'  1  am  ashamed  to  mount  and  lay  good  dogs  on,  to  summon  a  full 
field,  and  then  to  hunt  the  poor  game.* 

The  fidlow'iug  anecihdos,  too,  are  well  told,  and  give  a  fine 
insight  t»>  the  r(»yalties  of  the  monarch.  Wo  present  tliem  in 
succession. 

GEORGE  THE  FOURTH  AND  THE  RING. 

*  8o  is  another  famous  British  institution  gone  to  decay — the 
Ring:  the  noble  practice  of  British  boxing,  wdiich  in  my  youth  W'as 
still  almost  flourisliing. 

‘  The  prince,  in  his  early  days,  was  a  great  patron  of  this  national 
sport,  as  his  grand-uncle  Culloden  Cumberland  had  been  before  him ; 
but,  being  present  at  a  fight  at  Brighton,  where  one  of  the  com¬ 
batants  was  killed,  the  prince  pensioned  the  boxer’s  widow,  and 
declared  he  never  would  attend  another  battle.  “  But,  nevertheless,” 
—  I  read  in  the  noble  language  of  Pierce  Egan  (whose  smaller  w'ork 
on  Pugilism  1  liave  the  honour  to  possess), — “  he  thought  it  a  manly 
and  decided  English  feature,  which  ought  not  to  be  destroyed.  Ilis 
majesty  had  a  drawing  of  the  sporting  characters  in  the  Fives*  Court 
placed  in  his  boudoir,  to  remind  him  of  his  former  attachment  and 
support  of  true  courage  ;  and  when  any  fight  of  note  occurred  after 
he  was  king,  accounts  of  it  were  read  to  him  by  his  desire.”  That 


iiconjc  the  Fourth,  5 

gives  one  a  line  image  of  a  king  taking  his  recreation  at  ease  in  a 
royal  tlrossing-gowii ;  too  majestic  to  read  liimself,  ordering  tlie 
prime  minister  to  read  him  accounts  of  battles;  how  Cribb 
punched  Molyueux’s  eye,  or  Jack  liandall  thrashed  the  Game 
Chicken.* 

CJEORC3K  TUE  FOURTH  AND  CATHOLIC  EMANCirATION. 

i 

‘  The  time  came  when  George  IV.  was  pressed  too  upon  the 
Catholic  claims:  the  cautious  reel  had  slipped  over  to  that  side; 
the  grim  old  Wellington  had  joined  it;  and  IVel  tells  us,  in  his 
“  Memoirs, ”  wdiat  was  the  conduct  of  the  king,  lie  at  lirst  refused 
to  submit;  whereupon  Peel  and  the  duke  olfered  their  resignations, 
which  their  gracious  master  accepted,  lie  did  these  two  gentlemen 
the  honour,  Peel  says,  to  kiss  them  both  when  they  w’ent  away. 
(Fancy  old  Artliur’s  grim  countenance  and  eagle  beak  as  the 
monarch  kisses  it !)  AVhen  they  were  gone  he  sent  after  them, 
surrendcreil,  and  wrote  to  them  a  letter  begging  them  to  remain  in 
oHice,  and  allowing  them  to  have  their  way.  Then  his  majesty 
liad  a  meeting  with  Eldon,  which  is  related  at  curious  length  in  the 
latter’s  “  Memoirs.”  Ho  told  Eldon  what  was  not  true  about  his 
interview  with  the  new  Catholic  converts ;  utterly  misled  the  old 
ex-chancellor  ;  cried,  whimpered,  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him  too. 
Wo  know  old  Eldon’s  own  tears  were  pumped  very  freely.  Did 
these  two  Ibuntains  gush  together?  1  can’t  fancy  a  beliaviour  more 
unmanly,  imbecile,  pitiable.  This  a  defender  of  the  faith !  This  a 
chief  in  the  crisis  of  a  great  nation !  This  an  inheritor  of  the 
courage  of  the  Georges !  ’ 

Our  rojulers  will  perceive  from  these  extracts  that  we  have 
not  estimated  too  highly  this  pleasant  and  very  healthy  hook, 
in  which,  hecaiise  the  satirist  lashes  vice  so  heartily,  the  reader 
must  not  su])pose  there  is  not,  therefore,  a  hejirty  apprecijition  of 
truth  and  virtue, — the  contrasts  of  the  mock  gentleman  and  mock 
majt‘sty  with  Reginald  Huber,  Walter  Scott,  Robert  Southey,  Jimi 
(hithbert  Collingw^)od,  arc  aftecting  and  admirable.  Some  of  tlH‘ 
little  glim[)scs  of  personal  anecdote  are  very  delightful — of  the 
author’s  intimacy  w  ith  Miss  Bt'rry,  of  a  vision  he  once  had  of  the 
first  Napoleon.  No  doubt  the  preparation  of  these  lectures  was 
easy  work  to  the  author,  but  they  are  lectures  which  could  only 
be  prepared  by  a  man  accustomed  to  higher  aims  and  higher 
work.  The  very  (piiet  manner  in  which  the  writer  indulges, 
from  which  the  sins  and  shames  of  the  Fourth  George  arouse 
him,  contains  many  traits  of  that  finn,  concentrated,  and 
effective  force  abounding  in  his  larger  w^orks,  the  combination 
of  all  that  is  stinging  in  sarcasm,  provoking  in  Inimour  and 
banter,  and  pertbet  in  style.  Is  it  desirable  to  have  our  eyes 
opened  to  the  ludicrous  side  of  life  ?  Is  it  desirable  to  bo 


Sativc  and 


t<»  tlio  knowledge  of  the  inoongniou'^  find  incon¬ 
sistent  in  lininan  (‘xistence  i  Is  it  desirable  to  be  able  to  see 
all  the  littk*  ways  and  little  tricks  of  little  men,  and  all  tlie 
same  littbmesses  as  they  exist  in  greater  men?  The  langbable 
side  <d*  lite,  tb(‘  morbid,  one-sided  development,  the  eari- 
eaturing  spirit  id  stupidity  or  ot  falsehood.  Is  not  this  what 
the  wit  of  tlie  bi^diest  order  and  the  bnmourist  have  been 


per|X‘tnally  (*ng*;iged  in  noting?  ‘This  comes  ot  walking  on  the 
eailb,’  sai<l  the  Hidalgo  of  Spain  as  he  fell  on  the  gTonml. 
Thr  Thackeiuys  pick  np  these  developments,  and  they  use 
them  to  some*  purpt»se.  ‘A  Conservative,’  said  Douglas  Jerrold, 
‘  is  a  man  who  will  md  kK>k  at  the  new  moon  out  of  resj)eet  to 
that  ancient  constitution  the  old  moon.’  No,  we  think  we  shall 


not  be  long  dispesi'd  to  object  to  the  Hogartbs  any  more  than 
to  the  Wilkies  in  the  world  of  letteix  Tliese  men,  wliose  eyes 
are  open,  behold  in  all  things,  even  the  very  meanest,  a  moral 
anah>gy,  and  use  it.  The  little  poker  we  use  by  our  family 
fireside  is  not  a  digiiiti(‘d  article,  but  Douglas  Jerrold,  as  he  sees 
th(‘  two  by  the  tire,  the  })oker  for  use  and  the  poker  for  show, 
sees  with  his  shrewd  (*ve  a  likeness  to  tbe  two  orders  of  societv, 
and  he  .says  in  his  sharp,  caustic  way,  ‘  Be  a  bngbt  poker,  my 
bov,  md  black,  md  begiimed  or  soiled,  but  standing  l>y  the  fire 
doing  nothing.’ 

U  is  v(‘ry  long  now  .since  the  world  commenced  its  lessons  in 
satin*.  To  cure  a  follv  satirisi*  it,  has  lung  been  a  standing 
receipt  in  .social  usage,  and  it  pleads  the  .sanction  of  some  very 
venerable  and  classical  names.  Wrath  rerealhaj  itself  hij 
lauijhter  is  a  strangi*  spectacle,  but  it  has  not  been  an 
uncommon  one  in  the  coui*se  of  the  world’s  history  and 
literature.  Men  whose  spirits  have  been  pa.s.sionately  moved 
by  tlie  spectacle  ot  the  world’s  disarray,  have  often  been  stirred 
to  a  s|H*ech  which  has  shivered  itself  out  in  a  thousand  mirth- 
]>rovoking  images,  even  as  the  expivssion  of  the  human  face  in 
tlu*  ilee|K\st  humour  is  the  nearest  we  know  to  its  resemblance 
wh(*n  .smitten  with  the  mo.st  excruciating  pain. 

\\  rath  rovealed  it.self  by  laughti‘r  in  the  pages  of  old 
Aristophanes,  in  the  croaking  of  the  frogs  on  the  lake,  in 
the  Iwisket  in  which  Socrates  was  elevated  befoix*  the  eyes  of 
the  audimrs  of  the  Ath(*nic  theatiw  And  that  laughter  of  the 
old  Cinrian  comedian  .shows  us,  too,  that  frequently  the  laughter 
in  which  men  may  indulge  results  not  from  the  highest  wisdom  ; 
or  it  is  at  any  rate  a  wisdom  born  of  hate  and  contempt.  How 
.sn|H‘rciliously  he  hniks  upon  and  giaints  and  croaks  at  the 
words  and  .abstmetions  ot  tlie  (Jrecian  sjige,  the  wisest  and  the 
higlu.st  of  his  (‘ountry,  the  greatest  of  his  time.  How'  poorly 
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shows  the  langlitor  of  the  ooniic  piX‘t  hosido  the  ro|K)so  of  the 

pliilosophor.  Wrath  revealed  itself  hy  laii‘;hter  in  tlic  ])ai^es  of 

old  Rahelais.  Tlie  l(‘ss  wo  sav  the  better  every  wav  about  that 

^  •  % 

same  ^u’eat  apostle  of  truth  and  filthiness.  Hut  there  is,  it  should 
seem,  no  <loid)t  that  in  all  tho.se  grotesque  and  abnormal 
ereations  he  was  striking  at  the  immeu.se  and  colossal  sins  and 
shames  of  his  age.  To  him  must  have  lu'on  i‘ver  jiresent  the 
sad  sight  of  a  di.sjointed  world,  of  the  most  noble  and 
beautiful  on  the  rack  of  time,  of  the  motley  medley  of  king.s,  and 
priests,  and  po])es,  and  statesmen,  until  the  whole  became^  at 
once  concrete  and  abstract  to  him,  and  he  bui*st  into  a  howl  of 
savage,  and  yet  not  uninstructive  laughter,  which  has  echoed 
from  his  day  to  ours. 

ConUmpt  ahso  revenlH  Itself  hy  lnuykter;  in  the  degi*ee 
in  which  the  incongruity  is  felt  to  be  powerful  and  colos.sal  al>ovc 
us — a  tremendous  engine  threatening  to  crush  us,  our  revenge 
and  laughter  seeks  their  adequate  exjiressiou  in  v.'ratli.  For,  as 
we  said,  wrath  can  laugh — a  .savage  grin — a  ])as(juinade — a  tor¬ 
rent  or  a  storm  of  sad  merriment  secreting  itself  behind  the  gay 
curtains  of  Gargantuan  and  Panurgic  fancy  ;  even  as  we  hear  the 
thunders — tin*  mimic  thunders — and  watch  the  mimic  lightnings 
which  may  roll  or  gleam  to  our  ears  or  eyes  from  behind  the 
jiainted  scene  of  the  theatre.  Hut  when  the  thing  is  beneath  us, 
when  that  which  provokes  our  ire  provokes  also  our  contempt 
— when  the  fly  on  the  chariot-wheel  will  say,  ‘  What  n  du.st  I 
kick  up!’ — or  when  the  gnat  will  apdogise  to  tlu?  elephant  for 
adding  so  materially  to  his  burden  by  riding  on  his  ear — when  litth‘ 
men  strut  across  the  stage  dres.sed  in  stage  ])ropei*ties,  but  insist¬ 
ing  on  it  that  they  are  not  mimic  but  real  sovereigns — then, 
instead  of  wrath,  the  feeling  is  contempt.  And  no  wuiter  wo 
know  of  so  much  as  Thackeray  ju.stifies  the  definition  of  laughter 
given  by  Hobbes — that  if  is  self-satisfied  contempt.  Indeed, 
there  is  much  in  all  laughter  to  justify  that  opinion.  All  our 
great  humourists  seem  to  indulge  in  the  same  complacent  sneer 
at  human  infirmity — the  same  self-pluming  giatification  at  their 
neighbour.s’  sins.  But  Mr.  Thackeray  especially  seems  to  affect 
the  Camby.ses  vein.  He  never  goes  off  in  raptures.  You  never 
catch  him  in  a  pas.sion.  There  is  nothing  about  him  that  looks 
:is  belonging  to  the  ordinaiy  infirmities  of  mankind.  He  cannot 
even  afford  to  curl  his  lip  into  a  sneer.  He  does  not  even  indulge 
in  laughter  ;  it  is  ludicrous  contempt,  and  nothing  more.  He  is 
so  well  behaved ;  he  always  puts  on  white  kid  gloves  when  he  is 
about  to  take  in  hand  the  scourge  for  some  poor  unfortunate. 
He  calls  you  a  disreputable  rascal,  and  accompanies  the  .‘<mart 
characterisation  by  an  oatli ;  but  then  he  most  gracefully  Ix^gs 
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your  pardon  tor  apparent  impct\iusity.  He  delivers  you  a  elial- 
ien^^e  ;  lie  declares  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  blowing  your 
hrains'out ;  hut  then  he  folds  the  challenge  in  best  scented  and 
rose-pink  pajur,  and  delivers  it  with  a  bow.  He  stands 
dev(>tedly  by  the  proprieties  of  life.  One  sees  jdaiidy  enough  that 
Ik*  is  always  laughing  at  us,  but  he  never  violates  tlie  order  of 
good  society. 

Will  any  reailer  tell  us  he  has  ever  been  greatly  bettered  by 
tlu*  reading  of  any  of  Mr.  Thackeray’s  books?  There  is  very 
little  iinitable  g(»odness  in  them.  He  paints  us  ]>ictures,  and 
men  too,  near  our  own  level ;  and  we  know  well  that  that  results, 
as  a  great  ti‘aclK‘r  (himself  an  illustration  ot  it)  has  siiid,  in 
reducing  us  beneath  our  level.  Men  must  bo  painted  heifer 
tlian  they  are,  if  wi*  expect  them  to  feel  as  tiny  should  feel, 
d'haokerav  never  idealise.s,  never  rises  bevond  the  level  ot  routine 
society  or  routine  morality.  In  reading,  we  never  have  occasion 
to  look  up.  There  is  nothing  above  u>.  There  is  nothing  to 
worship.  Thackeray  se(‘s  a  humorous,  a  satiric  side  to  all  things. 
This  con.stituti‘s  the  dtTect,  and  the  uidiealthy  aspect  of  all  his 
smaller  works,  and  it  is  the  cau.se  of  all  that  indifference  which 
spreads  like  a  mist  over  all  his  larger  w«>rks.  He  turns  all 
tilings  into  .satire.  He  laughs  at  everybody  and  everything.  All 
Inioks,  men,  societies,  are  the  subjects  of  fun.  This  is  not 
hi'althy.  In  all  his  minor  writings  certainly  you  breathe  nothing 
but  nitric  oxide,  and  it  is  not  the  atmo.sphere  to  inflate  liealthily 
human  lungs.  'Fo  .see  wherever  the  eye  rests  some  grotesque 
and  Slurring  counti'iiance — to  know  or  to  imagine  that  all  things 
minister  only  to  ludicrous  purpo.ses  ; — this  is  not  the  best  picture 
galh*ry — this  is  not  likely  to  g^e  noble  purpose  and  aim  and 
intention  to  life.  Laughter  shoiu^^ie  the  de.ssert,  not  the  dinner. 
It  shoidd  lx*  the  luxury  of  life,  net  4tgS  necessity.  We  should 
drink  it  as  sparingly  as  champagne,  notx^as  regularly  as  water. 
Lfcaughter  is  capital  taken  as  a  tonic,  but  it  is  not  a  good  aliment. 
It  will  admirably  rou.se  attention,  but  then  it  will  also  pall  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  good  for  an  occasion,  it  is  evil  for  a  continuance. 
Perhaps  in  his  affecting  story  of  Colonel  Snobley  we  are  to  per¬ 
ceive  .something  of  his  own  .style  of  warfare  : — 

‘  M  hen  T  was  taking  the  waters  at  Pagiiigge  AVells,  and  living  at 
the  liupenal  Hotel  there,  there  used  to  sit  opposite  me  at  breakfast, 
for  a  short  tiiue,  u  Snob  so  insulVerable  that  1  felt  I  should  never  get 
.un  benetit  o^t  the  waters  so  long  as  he  reiuaiued.  llis  name  was 
bicutenaut-Colonel  Snobley,  of  a  certain  dragoon  regiment.  He 
wore  japanned  boots  and  moustachies  ;  he  lisped,  drawled,  and  left 
the  “  rs  out  ot  his  words  ;  he  was  always  flourishing  about,  and 
smoothing  Ins  lacquered  whiskers  with  a  huge  flaming  bandanna,  that 
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llllfil  the  room  with  an  odour  of  musk  so  stiillnj;  that  1  determined 
to  do  battle  with  that  Snob,  and  that  cither  he  or  I  should  quit  the 
Inn.  1  first  began  harmless  conversatious  with  him;  frigntening 
him  exceedingly,  for  he  did  not  know*  what  to  do  when  so  attacked, 
and  had  never  the  slightest  notion  that  anybody  would  take  such  a 
liberty  with  him  as  to  speak  first;  then  1  handed  him  the  paper; 
then,  as  he  would  take  no  notice  of  these  advances,  I  used  to  look 
him  in  the  face  steadily,  and — and  use  my  fork  in  the  light  of  a 
toothpick.  After  two  mornings  of  this  practice,  he  could  bear  it 
no  longer,  and  fairly  quitted  the  place. 

*  Should  the  Colonel  sec  this,  will  ho  remember  the  (lent,  wdio 
asked  him  if  ho  thought  Vublicoaler  was  a  line  writer,  and  drove 
him  from  the  Hotel  with  a  four-pronged  fork  ?’ 

Thackeray  is  a  cynic  certainly,  but  not  of  the  order  of  Timon. 
lie  docs  not  bark  or  growl  or  bite.  Tie  walks  through  ‘  Vanity 
h'air,’  and  sniffs  contemptuously.  He  is  scarcely  the  kind  of 
cynic  the  apostle  had  in  view  Avhen  he  said,  ‘Beware  of  dogs;’ 
and  indeed  there  is  far  less  of  the  cynical  teinjier  in  his  later 
productions.  Still  the  same  air  of  cool,  self-sat i.'^fiod  contempt 
is  ben*  in  the  v«dume  lying  before  us.  ‘  Lovel  the  Widow'cr’  is  a 
little  portrait  of 

A  MUFF. 

‘  The  principal  personage  you  may  very  likely  think  to  be  no  bettor 
than  a  mulV.  But  is  many  a  respectable  man  of  our  acquaintance 
much  better  ?  and  do  mulls  know'  that  they  are  what  they  are,  or, 
knowing  it,  are  they  unhappy  ?  Do  girls  decline  to  marry  one 
if  he  is  rich  ?  Do  w  o  refuse  to  dine  w  ith  one  ?  I  listened  to 
one  at  church  last  Sunday,  with  all  the  w  omen  crying  and  sob¬ 
bing  ;  and  oh,  dear  me  !  how  finely  he  preached !  Don’t  w’e  give  him 
great  credit  for  wisdom  and  elociueucc  in  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
Don’t  we  give  him  important  commands  in  the  army  ?  Can  you,  or 
can  you  not,  point  out  one  who  has  been  made  a  peer  ?  Doesn’t 
your  w  ife  call  one  in  the  moment  any  of  the  children  arc  ill  ?  Don’t 
w  e  read  his  dear  poems,  or  even  novels  ?  Yes  ;  perhaps  even  this  one 
is  read  and  w  ritteii  by — Well  ?  Quid  rides  ?  Do  you  mean  that  I 
am  painting  a  j)ortrait  which  hangs  before  me  every  morning  in  the 
looking-glass  when  1  am  shaving  ?  Apres  ^  Do  you  suppose  that  I 
suppose  that  I  have  not  infirmities  like  my  neighbours?  Am  I 
W'cak  ?  It  is  notorious  to  all  my  friends  there  is  a  certain  dish  I 
can’t  resist ;  no,  not  if  I  have  already  eaten  tw  ice  too  much  at  dinner. 
JSo,  dear  sir,  or  madam,  have  ifou  your  weakness — your  irresistible 
dish  of  temptation  ?  (or  if  you  don’t  know'  it,  your  friends  do).* 

The  whole  of  the  volume  of  ‘The  Book  of  Snobs'  is  a  series 
of  these  cynical  sketches.  Witness,  for  instance,  the 

TRAGEDY  OF  THE  SILVER  FORK. 

‘  For  instance :  I  once  knew  a  man  who  committed  before  mo  an 
act  as  atrocious  as  that  which  I  have  indicated  iu  the  last  chapter  as 
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(opposite  the  Grand  Opera,  and,  as  everybody  knows,  the  onl};  decent 
place  for  dining  at  Naples),  ate  peas  with  the  assistance  of  his  knife. 
He  was  a  person  with  whose  society  1  was  greatly  pleased  at  first 
—indeed,  we  had  met  in  the  crater  of  Mount  yesuvius,  and  were 
subsequently  robbed  and  held  to  ransom  by  brigands  in, Calabria, 
which  is  nothing  to]  the  purpose— a  man  of  great  pow'ers,  excellent 
heart,  and  varied  information  ;  but  I  had  never  before  seen  him 
with  a  dish  of  peas,  and  his  conduct  in  regard  to  them  caused  me 
the  deepest  pain. 

‘  After  having  seen  him  thus  publicly  comport  himself,  but  one 
course  was  open  to  me— to  cut  his  acquaintance.  I  commissioned  a 
mutual  friend  (the  Honourable  Poly  Anthus)  to  break  the  matter  to 
this  gentleman  as  delicately  as  possible,  and  to  say  that  painful  cir¬ 
cumstances — in  no  wise  alfecting  Mr.  Marrowfat’s  honour,  or  my 
esteem  for  him — had  occurred,  wliich  obliged  me  to  forego  my  inti¬ 
macy  with  him  ;  and  accordingly  we  met,  and  gave  each  other  the  cut 
direct  th.at  night  at  the  Jlucliess  of  ^lonte  fiasco’s  ball. 

‘  Kverybody  at  Naples  remarked  the  separation  of  the  Damon  and 
Pythias — indeed,  ^larrowfat  had  saved  my  life  more  than  once— but, 
as  an  Knglish  gentleman,  what  w  as  I  to  do  ?  .  .  . 

‘  The  cause  of  my  quarrel  with  ^farrowfat  1  never  breathed  to 
mortal  soul  for  four  years.  AVe  met  in  the  halls  of  the  aristocracy — 
our  friends  and  relatives.  AVe  jostled  each  other  in  the  dance  or  at 
the  board  ;  but  the  estrangement  continued,  and  seemed  irrevocable, 
until  the  fourth  of  June,  last  year. 

‘  We  met  at  Sir  (leorge  Golloper’s.  AVe  were  placed,  he  on  the 
right,  your  humble  servant  on  the  left  of  the  admirable  Lady  (i. 
Peas  formed  part  of  the  banejuet — ducks  and  green  peas.  T  trembled 
as  1  saw  Marrowfat  helped,  and  turned  away  sickening,  lest  I  shoidd 
behold  the  weapon  darting  down  his  horrid  jaws. 

‘  AVhat  was  my  astonisliment,  what  my  delight,  when  I  saw  liim 
use  his  fork  like  anv  other  Christian!  He  did  not  administer  the 
cold  steel  once.  Old  times  rushed  back  upon  me — the  remembrance 
ot  old  services — his  rescuing  me  from  the  brigands — his  gallant  con¬ 
duct  in  the  affair  w  ith  the  Countess  Dei  Spinachi — his  lending  me 
thefl,7(X).  I  almost  burst  into  tears  with  joy,  my  voice  trembled 
with  emotion.  “  (Jeorge,  my  boy!”  1  exclaimed,  “  George  Afarrow*- 
fat,  my  dear  fellow !  a  glass  of  w  ine !” 

‘  Blushing — deeply  moved — almost  as  treimdous  as  I  was  myself, 
^•eorge  answered,  “  dranJe,  shall  it  he  lloclc  or  ]\[adeira  I  could 
have  hugged  him  to  my  heart  but  for  the  presence  of  the  company. 
Little  did  Lady  Golloper  know  what  was  the  cause  of  the  emotion 
w  hich  sent  the  duckling  1  was  carving  into  her  Ladyship’s  pink  satin 
lap.  The  most  good-natured  of  women  pardoned  the  error,  and  the 
butler  removed  the  bird. 

‘  A\  c  have  been  the  closest  friends  ever  since,  nor,  of  course,  has 
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Geor^o  ropeateJ  hia  odious  habit.  He  acquired  it  at  a  country 
school,  where  they  cultivated  peas,  and  only  used  two-pronged  forks  ; 
and  it  was  only  by  living  on  the  Continent,  where  the  usage  of  the 
four-prong  is  general,  that  he  lost  the  horrible  custom. 

‘  In  this  point — and  in  this  only — I  confess  myself  a  )nember  of  the 
Silver  Fork  School,  and  if  fhis  tale  but  induce  cneofmy  readers  to  pause, 
to  exaviine  in  bis  own  mind  solemnly,  and  asl',  1  or  do  1  not  eat  peas 
with  a  knife  f' — to  see  the  ruin  which  may  fall  tipon  himself  by  can- 
tinning  the  practice,  or  his  family  by  beholding  the  example,  these  lines 
will  not  have  been  written  in  vain.  And  now,  whatever  other  authors 
may  be  who  contribute  to  this  miscellany,  1  ilatter  myself  it  will  be 
jillowed  that  1,  at  least,  am  a  moral  man. 

‘  By  the  way,  as  some  readers  are  dull  of  comprehension,  1  may  as 
well  say  what  the  moral  of  this  history  is.  The  moral  is  this — Society 
having  ordained  certain  customs,  men  are  bound  to  obey  the  law  of 
society,  and  conform  to  its  harmless  orders.’ 

This  coolness  and  audacity  of  our  writer  constitutes  with  many 
the  attraction  of  his  style.  He  is  eminently  tlie  censor  of  our 
times  and  our  aixe — a  welldudiaved  and  well-dressed  Diogenes  of 
letters  ;  hut  he  always  jinKluces  tli(‘  feeling  that  his  eye,  and 
perhaps  his  eye-glass,  are  awkwardly  and  suspieiously  tixed  upon 
us.  Profe.s.sed  satirist  as  la'  is,  we  believe  im  satirist  in  the 
hi.stoiy  of  Knglish  literature  has  us(‘d  his  powers  so  well  and 
innocently.  We  may  dianur  to  many  of  his  views  of  human  life  ; 
hut  who  does  not  admire  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  lays 
hare  the  vices  and  sins  of  modcM  ii  society  ? 

IMiackeray  is  the  genius  of  ‘Vanity  Fair.'  Tn  this  ho  is  very 
unlike  his  great  ancestor  Fh'Idi ng.  All  that  ho  seems  to  know 
really  of  life  is  a  kind  of  high  life,  and  if  low  life,  only  as  it  has 
a  relation  to  high  lif(‘.  He  seldom  steps  from  tlu‘  houses  of  the 
great;  |K‘rhaps  if  he  did  he  would  believe  more  in  human 
reality.  But  he  does  not  see  anything  out  of  Vanity  Fair.  The 
Great  (Jaunt  House*,  the  residence  of  the  Manpiis  of  Stein,  is  in 
Vanity  Fair,  and  so  is  the  residence  of  old  Osborne,  in  Rus.sell 
Scpiare,  and  so  is  the  crowded  house  of  Mrs.  Rawdon  Crawley  ; 
the  old  Earl  of  Bareacres,  Sir  Pitt  CVawley,  S(‘n.,  and  Sir  Pitt 
C.’rawley,  Jun. ;  the  vanity  of  the  coarse  ()ld  miser,  and  of  the 
weak  and  Empty  Phansee,  and  ‘  The  Book  of  Snobs’  is  a  trea¬ 
tise  on  the  morality  of  Vanity  Fair.  ‘Pendennis'  is  Vanity 
Fair,  and  the  ‘  New  comes  ’  more  truly  so, — vanity  of  vanities, 
this  is  his  constant  cry ;  he  is  the  ])ainter  of  V\anity  Fair. 
How  little  of  nature  ;  no  nipturcs  does  he  indulge  in,  either  on 
nature  or  on  art.  No  ^\Titer  .so  reminds  one  of  the  council  of 
the  old  Master  ‘  Never  .a^lmire  * — 

‘  Propre  res  est  una, 

Solaque,  qu«T  possit  ficccre  et  servare  bratiim.* 
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Here  in  these  books  you  sec  no  great  passions;  no,  their 
greatness  c« insists  in  their  lying  so  near  to  our  own  most  orcli- 
nar>'  level.  Here  are  no  great  (piestions ;  tew  great  events, 
and  those  frequently  made  to  look  mean  ; — no  great  persons,  it 
is  just  Vanity  Fair.  Love,  the  gi’eat  event  td'  life,  is  Vanity 
Fair  too.  Is  it  not  so  in  the  history  of  Amelia,  the  poor  victim 
of  an  ath‘ction  fastened  on  a  shapeless  shadow  ;  or  of  rendennis, 
the  (‘iiamoured  of  an  empty  actress ;  while  Laura  and  Dobbin 
look  like  the  victims  of  Vanity  Fair?  Trade  is  V^'anity  Fair. 
Poor  old  Sedly  and  coarse  old  Osborne  are  both  made  to  tell 
this  truth,  the  one  in  disajipointed  pride,  the  other  in  disap¬ 
pointed  ho|K\s;  this  also  is  vanity.  The  most  beautiful  of 
'riiackeray’s  stories,  the  only  one  which  can  be  called  beautiful, 
is  ‘  K.smond,’  full  of  tender  and  toncliing  things  and  scenes,  in 
which  also  wt*  are  brought  near  to  pleasant  glimpses  of  country 
life.  An  honest,  noble  book  ;  but  with  its  sad  ])icturcs  of  dis¬ 
appointment,  of  domestic  misery,  and  fading  hopes,  or  hopes 
realised  only  in  the  withered  leaf.  We  say  this  also  is  vanity. 

But  the  views  of  life  to  be  true  and  healthy  must  be  circular, 
inclusive.  A  view  of  life  and  character  may  be  very  real  so  far 
as  it  goes.  A  piece  of  coal  is  very  real,  but  it  does  not  illustrate 
tlie  nature  of  gold,  still  less  does  it  illustrate  the  shape  and  the 
proportions  of  the  world.  The  study  of  a  nettle  is  very  good, 
and  as  we  ]>luck  or  gather  it  with  some  care,  and  it  lies  on  our 
studv  table,  it  is  verv  curious  and  interesting:  but  it  does  not 
illustrate  the  natun‘  of  the  oak,  still  less  does  it  illustrate  the 
extent  and  variety  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Thus  it  is  in  the 
world  ot  letters,  and  especially  the  world  of  fiction.  Characters 
true  and  most  real  in  themselves  do  not  illustrate  other  charac¬ 


ters;  and  if  the  painter  only  gives  to  us  a  hint  of  that  which  he 
hius  desired  and  delighted  to  oliserve  and  to  ])aint,  excluding  all 
regard  to  othei*  )K)rtraits  and  inqmvssions,  why  it  must  follow 
that  all  other  eulogies  on  the  autlioFs  reality  do  not  amount  to 
»an  eulogy  on  his  univei'Sidity  and  the  justice  of  his  impressions, 
lhackeray  we  hold  to  be  an  eminently  real  writer.  His  know¬ 
ledge  ot  the  character  he  determines  to  depict  is  almost  pro 
found.  He  is  ino.st  actual  in  his  delineations,  but  his  range  is 
circumscribeil.  Jhe  life  he  beholds  and  inspects  is  of  course  the 
life  he  has  led  ami  .seen.  His  pictures  are  as  real  as  any  house 
in  Heet  ^^treet,  the  Piccadilly,  and  Strand;  but  we  will  not, 
therefore,  s;iy  Sucl^  is  Lite.*  The  cottage  in  the  glen,  the 
houses  ot  the  village  are  just  as  real ;  but  he  has  no  disposition 
to  see  them,  or  if  he  sees  them,  it  is  through  the  spectacles  pur¬ 
chased  in  Rogent  Street.  V  e  must  not  confound,  we  say,  reality 
>\ith  uni\ersidity,  and  suppose  because  we  are  admiring  a  speci- 
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moil  tlio  dragon  fly,  that  we  are,  therefore,  to  deny  that  there 
is  such  a  being  as  a  bird  of  paradise  or  a  Immining  bird.  It 
seems  to  us  tliat  tlie  readers  of  Mr.  Thackeray  are  constantly 
falling  into  this  error,  and  confounding  truth  of  detail  with  truth 
c»f  doctrine. 

The  pathos  of  Thackeray  is  like  all  else  he  touches  or  writes; 
it  is  tine — it  is  mournful,  but  it  is  full  of  mourning,  over 
human  forgetfulness  and  faithlessness,  we  have  freipieiitly  the 
most  true  and  amiable  sentiments,  but  they  are  ever  the  same 
perpetually  recurring  elegies  on  human  truth  and  reality. 
Mingled  with  every  grief,  ho  sees  the  bitter  one  of  selfishness — 
the  sorrow  would  not  move  b}'  itself,  it  is  born  of  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  mourner.  Has  he  a  thought  that  a  deep,  fervid, 
and  unselfish  sincerity  may  be  the  central  spring  and  fountain 
of  many  tears?  or  does  he  submit  human  tears  to  trial  in  the 
hard  alembic  of  his  own  mind,  and  console  himself  for  the  grief 
lie  cannot  but  perceive  by  finding  that  a  tear  is  composed  of  so 
many  grains  of  sympathy,  with  so  many  scruples  of  disappointed 
self-will,  and  so  many  scruples  of  disappointed  self-love  ?  Docs 
he  behold  anything  in  a  tear  holier  than  this?  Perhaps  it  is 
also  very  clear  that  he  does  not  think  so  much  of  teal's ;  are 
they  to  him  the  best  proofs  of  the  dignity  of  our  race?  or  may 
a  man  got  through  the  world  without  shedding  any  of  them,  and 
so  be  the  best  representative  of  true  chivalry  and  knighthood — 
hard  and  bright  as  steel  ?  We  will  not  now  say  that  it  is  so 
with  our  author ;  we  believe  wc  have  perceived  a  growing 
gentleness  and  sympathy  in  his  writings — a  gi’owing  geniality  ; 
he  does  not  add  to  tlic  gveat  illustrations  of  his  power — nothing 
adds  to  the  conception  of  that  as  given  to  us  in  ‘Vanity  Fair;’ 
but  even  there  we  have  illustrations  of  pathos  of  the  highest 
order.  We  have  often  thought  of  the  following  as  one  of  the 
most  touching  and  (‘ftective  pieces  of  writing  in  our  literature  : — 

IS  WHICH  TWO  lights  are  tut  out. 

‘There  came  a  day  when  the  round  of  decorous  pleasures  and 
solemn  gaieties  in  which  Mr.  Jos  Sedley’s  family  indulged,  was 
interrupted  by  an  event  which  happens  in  most  houses.  As  you 
ascend  the  staircase  of  your  house  from  the  drawing  towards  tho 
bed-room  floors,  you  may  have  remarked  a  little  arch  in  tho  w’all 
right  before  you,  w'hich  at  once  gives  light  to  the  stair  which  leads 
from  the  second  story  to  the  third  (w'hcre  the  nursery  and  servants* 
chambers  commonly  are)  and  serves  for  another  purpose  of  utility, 
of  which  the  undertaker’s  men  can  give  you  a  notion.  They  rest 
tho  coffins  upon  that  arch,  or  pass  them  through  it  so  as  not  to 
disturb  in  any  unseemly  manner  the  cold  tenant  slumbering  within 
the  black  arch. 


‘  That  secoud-Hoor  arch  in  a  London  house,  looking  up  and  down 
the  well  of  the  staircase,  and  coiniuanding  the  main  thoroughfare  hy 
which  the  inhabitants  are  passing;  by  which  cook  lurks  down  before 
daylight  to  scour  her  pots  and  pans  in  the  kitchen ;  by  which  joung 
master  stealthily  ascends,  having  left  his  boots  in  the  hall,  and  let 
liimself  in  alter  dawn  from  a  jolly  night  at  the  dub;  down  which 
miss  comes  rustling  in  fresh  ribbons  and  spreading  muslins,  brilliant 
and  beautiful,  and  prepared  for  conipiest  and  the  ball;  or  master 
Tommy  slides,  i)rcferring  the  bannisters  for  a  mode  of  conveyance, 
and  disdaining  danger  and  the  stair ;  down  which  the  mother  is  tondly 
carried  smiling  in  her  strong  husband’s  arms,  as  he  steps  steadily  step 
by  step,  and  followed  by  the  monthly  nurse,  on  the  day  when  the 
medical  man  has  pronounced  that  the  charming  patient  may  go  dow  n 
stairs  ;  up  w  hich  .lohii  lurks  to  bed,  yawning  with  a  sputtering  tallow* 
caudle,  and  to  gather  up  before  sunrise  the  boots  which  are  awaiting 
him  in  the  passages ; — tliat  stair,  up  or  down  which  babies  are  carried, 
old  people  are  ludpod,  guests  are  marshalled  to  the  ball,  the  parson 
walks  to  the  christt  ning,  the  doctor  to  the  sick  room,  and  the  under¬ 
taker’s  men  to  the  upper  floor — what  a  memento  of  Life,  Death,  and 
Vanity  it  is — tliat  arch  and  stair — if  you  choose  to  consider  it,  and 
sit  on  the  landing,  looking  up  and  down  the  well!  The  doctor  will 
come  »ip  to  us  too  for  the  last  time  there,  my  friend  in  motley.  The 
nurse  will  look  in  at  the  curtains,  and  you  take  no  notice — and  then 
she  will  ding  open  the  windows  for  a  little,  and  let  in  the  air.  Then 
they  w  ill  pull  down  all  the  front  bliuds  of  the  house  and  live  in  the 
back  rooms — then  they  will  send  for  the  lawyer  and  other  men  in 
black,  «S:c. — Your  comedy  and  mine  w  ill  have  been  played  then,  and 
we  shall  be  reinoveJ,  O  how  far,  from  the  trumpets,  and  the  shouting, 
and  the  posture-making.  If  wc  are  gentlefolks  they  will  put  hatch¬ 
ments  over  our  late  domicile,  w  ith  gilt  cherubim,  and  mottoes  stating 
that  there  is  “Quiet  in  Heaven.”  Your  son  will  new  furnish  the 
house,  or  perhaps  let  it,  and  go  into  a  more  modern  quarter;  your 
nnmo  will  be  among  the  “Members  Deceased,”  in  the  lists  of  your 
clubs  next  year.  However  much  you  may  be  mourned,  your  widow 
will  like  to  have  her  w’eeds  neatly  made — the  cook  w'ill  send  or  come 
up  to  ask  about  dinner — the  .survivors  will  soon  bear  to  look  at  your 
picture  over  the  maiitel-pioce,  which  will  presently  be  deposed  from 
the  place  of  honour,  to  make  way  for  the  portrait  of  the  son  who 
reigns. 

*  W  hich  ul  tlie  dead  are  most  tenderly  and  passionately  deplored  ? 
Those  who  love  the  survivors  tlie  least,  1  believe.  The  death  of  a 
child  occasions  a  passion  of  grict  and  frantic  tears,  such  as  your  end, 
brother  reader,  w’ill  never  inspii’e.  The  death  of  an  infant  which 
scaw!  kuewT  you,  which  a  week’s  absence  from  you  would  have  caused 
to^  lorgct  you,  will  strike  you  down  more  than  the  loss  of  your  closest 
friend,  or  your  first-boru  sou — a  man  grown  like  yourself,  with  chil- 
dreu  of  his  ow’ii.  •  M  e  may  bo  harsh  and  stern  with  Judah  and 
Simeou  our  love  and  pity  gushes  out  for  Benjamin;  the  little  one. 
And  if  you  are  old,  as  some  reader  of  this  may  be  or  shall  be — old 


grieve  too  iimcli  wlicii  I  am  gone.  1  am  very  rieli,  and  they  want 
my  inlieritance — or  very  poor,  and  they  are  tired  of  supporting  me.” 

‘  The  period  of  mourning  lor  ^fr.^.  Sedley’s  death  was  only  just 
concluded,  and  Jos  scarcely  had  liad  time  to  cast  off  his  black  and 
ap})ear  in  the  splendid  waistcoats  which  he  loved,  when  it  became 
evident  to  those  about  Mr.  Sedley  that  another  event  was  at  hand, 
and  that  the  old  man  was  about  to  go  seek  for  his  wife  in  the  dark 
land  whither  she  had  preceded  him.’ 

‘  Perhaps  as  he  was  lying  awako  then,  his  life  may  have  passed 
before  him — his  early  hopeful  struggles,  his  manly  successes  and 
prosperity,  his  downfall  in  his  declining  years,  and  his  present  help¬ 
less  condition — no  chance  of  revenge  against  Fortune,  which  had  had 
the  better  of  him — neither  name  nor  money  to  bequeath — a  spent- 
out,  bootless  life  of  defeat  and  disappointment,  and  tlio  end  here! 
AVliich,  1  wonder,  brother  reader,  is  the  better  lot,  to  die  prosperous 
and  famous,  or  poor  and  disappointed  ?  To  have,  and  to  bo  forced 
to  yield ;  or  to  sink  out  of  life,  having  played  anil  lost  the  game  ? 
That  must  be  a  strange  feeling,  when  a  day  of  our  life  comes  and  wo 
say,  “  To-morrow,  success  or  failure  won’t  matter  much  :  and  the  sun 
will  rise,  and  all  the  myriads  of  mankind  go  to  their  work  or  their 
pleasure  as  usual,  but  1  shall  bo  out  of  the  turmoil.” 

‘  8o  there  came  one  morning  and  sunrise,  w  hen  all  the  w  orld  got 
up  and  set  about  its  various  works  «Miid  pleasures,  with  the  exception 
of  old  Joseph  8ed!ey,  w  ho  was  not  to  fight  w  ith  fortune,  or  to  hope 
or  scheme  any  more :  but  to  go  and  take  up  a  quiet  and  utterly 
unknown  residence  in  a  churchyard  at  Jiromplon  by  tl:o  side  of  his 
old  wife. 

‘  Major  Dobbin,  Jos,  and  (Jeorgy  followed  his  remains  to  the  grave, 
in  a  black  cloth  coach.  Jos  came  on  purpose  from  the  8tar  and 
Garter  at  Richmond,  w  hither  he  retreated  after  the  deplorable  event, 
lie  did  not  care  to  remain  in  the  house,  w  ith  the — under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  you  understand.  But  Emmy  staid  and  did  her  duty  as  usual. 
8he  was  bowed  down  by  no  especial  grief,  and  rather  solemn  than 
sorrowful.  8he  prayed  tliat  her  own  end  miglit  be  as  calm  and  pain¬ 
less,  and  thought  with  trust  and  reverence  of  the  w'ords  which  she 
had  heard  from  her  father  during  his  illness,  indicative  of  his  faith, 
his  resignation,  and  his  future  hope. 

‘  Yes,  i  think  that  will  be  the  better  ending  of  the  two,  after  all. 
Suppose  you  are  particularly  rich  and  well-to-do,  and  say  on  that 
last  day,  “  I  am  very  rich ;  1  am  tolerably  w’ell  known ;  1  have  lived 
all  my  life  in  the  best  society,  and,  thank  Heaven,  come  of  a  most 
respectable  family.  1  have  served  my  King  and  country  with  honour. 
I  was  in  Parliament  for  several  years,  where,  I  may  say,  my  speeches 
Avere  listened  to,  and  pretty  well  received.  1  don’t  owe  any  man  a 
shilling :  on  the  contrary,  I  lent  my  old  college  friend.  Jack  Jiazarus, 
fifty  pounds,  for  which  my  executors  will  not  press  him.  1  leave  my 
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daughters  with  ten  thousand  pounds  a-piecc—veiy  good  j)ortions  for 
girls:  I  bcqucatli  my  plate  and  furniture,  my  house  in  Baker  vStreot, 
with  a  handsome  jointure,  to  my  widow  for  her  life;  and  my  landed 
property,  besides  money  in  the  funds,  and  my  cellar  of  well-selected 
wiuo  in  Baker  Street,* to  my  son.  I  leave  twenty  pounds  a-year  to 
my  valet ;  and  I  defy  any  man  after  1  am  gone  to  find  anything 
against  my  character.”  Or  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  your  swan 
sings  quite  a  different  sort  of  dirge,  and  you  say,  “  I  am  a  poor, 
blighted,  disappointed  old  fellow,  and  have  made  an  utter  failure 
through  life.  1  was  not  endowed  either  with  brains  or  with  good 
fortune :  and  confess  that  I  have  committed  a  hundred  mistakes  and 
blunders.  1  own  to  having  forgotten  my  duty  many  a  time.  I  can’t 
pay  what  I  owe.  On  my  last  bed  I  lie  utterly  helpless  and  humble ; 
and  1  pray  forgiveness  for  my  weakness,  and  throw  myself  with  a 
contrite  heart,  at  the  feet  of  the  Divine  Mercy.”  AVhich  of  these 
two  speeches,  think  you,  wouhl  bo  the  best  oration  for  your  own 
funeral?  Old  Sedley  made  the  last;  and  in  that  humble  frame  of 
mind,  and  holding  by  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  life  and  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  vanity  sank  away  from  under  him.’ 

This  is  j>orfoetly  lumutiful  and  true,  and  good  ;  would  that  our 
author  wtudd  giv(‘  to  us  more  scenes  and  solihxpiios  like  it  ! 


II. 

St)RTAlN  OF  BRIGHTON.* 

A  TR.  THAOK KRAY’S  opinion  of  Mr.  Sortain  will,  no  douht, 
IvA  take  many  n'adors  hy  surprise,  ‘The  most  accoinplisheil 
orator  I  ever  hoard  in  my  life  high  and  unexpected  praise  indeed 
from  the  author  id  ‘  \  anity  b  air,’  a  man  we  should  suppose  not  very 
easily  pleiused.  Highly  as  he  was  aj)preciated  in  Brighton,  he  was 
not  popularly  known  heyond  its  limits;  and  although  assuredly 
an  ‘  accomplished,  lie  was  in  no  sense  a  popular  orator.  His  mind 
^^as  well  cultivati'd  and  thoroughly  turnishod,  hut  cultivated 
him.selt,  he  demanded  a  cultivated  audience  tor  the  efficiency 
of  his  ininistmtions,  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  possessed  those 
([ualititations,  those  |K)pular  sympathies  and  powers  of  liumanitv, 
which  w oidd  luue  made  it  a  pleasure  to  him  to  en^^a^e  in  w^ork 


*  1.  Memonah  Joseph  Sortain,  B.A.,  of  Trinity  College, 

^  Buhltn.  By  B.  M.  Sortain.  James  Nisbet  k  Co. 

L.  i^ermons  hy  the  Rev.  Joseph  Sortain,  B.A.,  Minister  of  North  Street 
i  hapel.  Brighton.  Longmans.  1860. 
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for  the  worM  ;  and  lie  was  never  strong.  Heneo,  although  so 
well  known  in  the  neighhonrhood  of  his  ministry,  and  known  to 
the  multitudes  who  throng  that  resort  of  fashion  in  search  of 
frivolity,  and  sickness  in  search  of  kind  skies  and  bracing 
sea  breezes,  Joseph  Sortain,  on  the  whole,  was  little  known. 

But  a  memoir  is  now  more  lu'cessary  for  a  memory  than  a 
monnment  was  once,  and  biographies  are  the  tomb-stones  in  the 
great  cemetery  of  the  dejiarted  ;  and  most  memoirs  are  tombs, 
and  nothing  more.  We  read  the  name,  a  word  or  two  of  the 
inscription,  and  jiass  on.  It  was  to  be  expi‘cted  that  .loseph 
Sortain  would  receive  tin*  honour  of  a  memoir.  His  people  and 
the  large  circle  of  his  jirivate  friends  no  doubt  (‘xpi'cted  and 
demaudecl  it.  A  wife  disarms  all  criticism,  aud  this  life  is 
compiled  by  the  wife  and  the  widow.  W('  have  usually  fedt  that 
praise  is  imjK'rtineut,  and  blame,  unless  uiuha*  vmy  <‘Xceptional 
ciivumstances,  is  out  of  tlu'  «piestion.  Wi*  beli(‘V(‘  that 
throughout  his  life  Mr.  Sortain  lalMuiri'd  to  show  how  tew  wen^ 
the  links  which  held  him  to  Nonconformity;  and  his  biographer 
has  Ikh'U  V(‘rv  carcdul  in  this  matter  to  1k‘  just  to  his  mmnory, 
even  in  thi'  tith'-page.  W(‘  vmiture  ri‘spectfully  to  say  that  the 
subject  (d‘  (h('  memoir,  how(‘ver,  was  what  he  was,  aud  is  what 
he  is,  much  more  as  thi‘  minister  of  North  Street  Chapel, 
Brighton,  than  student  of  d'riuity  College,  Dublin.  He  was  a 
student  of  Cheshunt  (.\)llege  also.  He  was  more.  For  some  time 
hi'  fultilled  the  duties  id'  a  tutor  iii  the  latter  college.  We  can 
sym])athise  with  this  timidity  and  delicati*  ri'gard  towards 
Church  of  Fnglandism  in  a  watering-|)lace,  and  (‘specially  a 
watering-place  liki'  Brighton.  Dissi'ut  is  in  such  regions  a  very 
naughty  thing  ;  still  it  must  be  ri'collected  that  Josi'ph  Sortain 
would  have  done,  but  slight  violation  to  his  conscience  by 
subscriptimi  and  conformity  to  (diurch  (*f  Englandism.  Wi* 
bi'lieve  hi‘  had  many  opportunities  given  to  him  of  graceful  and 
profitabli'  entrance  into  the  Established  Cdiurch.  Our  readers 
know  the  very  well-known  modern  distinction  between  clergy- 
m(‘n  and  Nonconformist  ministers, — the  clergyman  subscribes 
more  than  he  believes,  the  Nonconformist  believes  more  than 
he  would  subscribe.  Sortain  believed  most  things  he  would 
have  be(‘U  called  on  to  subscribe,  still  he  did  not  sub.scribe, 
howev(‘r  timidly  he  avowi'd  his  own  Nonconformity,  and  how- 
('ver  earnestly  his  most  ('xcellent  widow  atti'iiipts  to  make  it 
a|>|iear  that  he  was  not  a  Noncoid’ormist  of  the  NoiK'onforinists. 
We  must  claim  him  as,  we  hope  and  belii‘ve,  one  of  those  who, 
in  our  days,  jiri'ach  the  same  li'sson  jneaclu'd  and  practised  by 
the  glorious  two  thousand  (Vinfessors  of  lbt)2. 

rToseph  Sortain  was  born  at  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  in  I80tt. 
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S(n‘h(lii  of  Bri(jht(ni. 

He  Wrtis  ilesceiJiliHl  fnmi  a  family  ef  Huoueiiuts  whicli  llini  to 
Kii^laml  from  tlie  jR*rsecutiou  up(Hi  the  Revocation  ot  the  Riliet 
of  Nantes.  The  piety  of  the  <^reat  ^a*aii(lfather  deseemlecl  from 
sire  h>  son.  I’p^ai  tiie  hirth  ot  ffosepli  his  lather  took  liim  in 
his  arms  ami  sohnnnly  cons(‘erate<l  him  to  (lod,  hei»;ging  him  to 
j^rant  om*  re<|uest,  that  he  mii^ht  Ik*  either  a  missioiiaiy  to  flu* 
lieathen  or  a  minister  ot  tlu‘  (iospel  at  Innne.  I  he  yoiithtid 
Years  of  the  future  sueeesstul  minister  are  very  slightly  touehe<l  in 
the  memoir  hef  ►re  us.  Tlie  name  ot  his  pastor  ami  friend,  the  Rev. 
William  Luev,  late  et  Rristel,  and  now  ot  ^lalverii,  through 
\vh<»se  ministrations  we  learn  from  other  sources  he  was  induced 
to  give  his  heart  to  his  Saviour,  is  not  mentioned  ;  the  church 
of  which  he  ln'came  a  memh<*r  is  not  mentioned.  e  pre.sunu' 
it  was  tliroiigh  tin*  interest  of  Mr.  Lucy  he  was  introduced  to 
(dieshunt  Collegt*,  which  lu*  entcuvd  when  aiunit  sixteen  years 
of  age.  He  studit'd  also  at  Trinity  (\»llege,  Dublin,  then  the 
only  University  open  to  a  l)iss(‘nUT,  and  there  he  took  his 
d(‘gree.  lb*  (*ntered  Uhi'shunt  in  bSi’IJ  for  a  very  short  tiim*. 
We  iK‘lii*ve  he  was  a  fellow-studiuit  of  that  noble  being, 
Renjamin  Parsons,  of  Kbhy.  In  those  days,  and  for  some  tiim* 
after  the  settlement  of  both  tlu‘  young  men,  considerable  mutual 
friendship  exist(*d  between  them.  'I'hey  were  much  inon* 
nearly  related  together  in  moral  character.  They  both  came 
from  Cdoucestershire.  Men  more  unlike*  nowit  seems  impossible 
te»  conc(‘ive.  How  ditferent  tlu'ir  words  and  works  look  mnv — 
the  rugge'd  gramh'ur,  tlu*  dee|>,  hearty,  public-spirited  magna¬ 
nimity  of  tin*  Oberliu  of  Clloiicestershire,  and  the  artistic  taste 
and  delicate  timidity  of  the  fashionable  preaclu'r  of  Brighton,  to 
Ciune  from  the  same  plantation,  'fransplanted,  how  ditferent 
the  work  and  the  destiny  ot  tin*  young  grafts  !  Sortain  was  much 
younger  than  Parsons,  but  at  nearly  the  same  age  they  w^ent 
te>  tht‘ir  rt‘wards.  Life  and  time  separated  them  ;  we  will 
lM*lieye  they  ha\a*  iound  4*ach  othc*r  now.  Both  (»t  tlnnu  we  tind 
whih*  at  Ulu'shunt  kej»t.  very  (‘xt(‘nsive  diaii(*s.  We  have  in  tin' 
vtkhuue  immediately  belore  us  a  way  lengthy  diary  of  Sortain. 
At  tliis  time  he  had  much  mental  debate  touching  Episco- 
palianism,  or  rather  (’hurch  ot  Englandism,  and  Nonconformity. 

I  here  s  ems  to  have  lK‘t‘n  a  rt*al  I'lnd  noble  contest  going  on  within. 
His  iuclinat ions  wore  to  the  Establishment.  His  conscience  would 
iku  j>ermit  him  to  subscribe.  I  he  t<^llowino'  is  inton'stiiif’'' ' — 

‘  liHst  night  1  had  soan?  very  interest  ing  eonversatiiai  with  a  VMung 
cello^i-ui  who  has  honound  me  with  his  friendship.  He,  Archer 
Hutlt*r,  is  one  whom,  it  I  mistake  not,  the  world  will  hear  of  both  as 
H  gotd  and  a  great  man.  Ihit  I  cannot  see  as  he  sees  on  the  question 
which  disturbs  my  mind  so  much,  and  1  must  follow  the  dictates  of 
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conscience,  or  woe  betide  me !  for  I  Bhoiild  be  unutterably 
miserable.’ 

Then  came  another  trial.  11  is  voice,  always  weak,  seemed 
failing  him.  Ills  friends  at  Dublin  .suggested  if  he  could  only 
conform  he  miglit  try  for  a  fellowship,  which  it  would  be  very 
ilesirable  to  obtain,  and  here  would  be  re.st  for  the  lungs  ami  a 
competence  for  soim*  years,  lli*  was  faithful  to  his  conscience. 
We  must  (piote  the  following  words  written  in  1830  : — 

‘“Oil  all  the  points  of  Episcopacy,  in  respect  to  which  1  have 
above  written  my  doubts,  I  am  not,  indeed,  at  present  settled  in  my 
mind  ;  but  1  think,  on  the  general  (juestion  of  Dissent,  the  result 
to  which  1  have  come,  after  earnest  tliought  and  prayer,  is  decisive. 
1  cannot  conform.  I  wish  1  could;  for  often  the  wishes  of  my  relatives 
and  of  my  kind  friends  here  make  me  desire  to  do  so. 

The  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  admitted,  I  cannot  but 
think,  in  the  Uilual,  is  enough  to  prevent  me  from  being  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England.  1  could  not  read  the  Baptismal  Service, 
nor  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.” 

‘In  a  letter  written  some  years  afterwards  to  a  great  friend,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  says:  “You  cannot  have  a 
doubt  of  my  most  umpialified  as  far  as  the  doctrine 

of  the  Trinity  is  concerned.  1  believe  the  distinctions  in  that  Creed 
to  be  as  icriptural  as  they  are  clear.  Nothwithstanding,  1  could 
not  read  it,  because  1  have  no  right  to  impose  my  distinctions  upon 
other  men.” 

‘  Dian/  continued. — “  1  am  now,  however,  determined  to  throw  iu 
my  lot  with  the  Dissenters,  and,  after  serious  consideration,  1  think  1 
must  continue  with  that  body  of  Christians  with  whom  1  have  been 
mostly  associated.  1  prefer  their  anxiety  to  win  souls  to  the  Saviour 
by  acting  on  the  prineij'le  which  1  feel  persuaded  the  Apostle  Paul 
adopted,  when  he  conformed  to  some  circumstances  of  the  Jewish 
Bitual,  though  he  felt  convinced  of  the  abrogation  of  the  whole. 
I  like  the  Church  Liturgy,  after  oiu'  or  two  excisions;  and  I  have 
seen  and  felt  the  advantages  of  it.’ 


He  ha.l  no  wealth  at  eoiniuand.  W'e  will  sav  it  with  hoinago 
ami  respect  to  his  moral  integrity,  he  was  a  poor  lad  vowed  to 
the  .servict*  of  (lod  indeed,  but  th(‘  value  of  that  consecration  wjis 
to  him  jU'oportioned  by  his  faithfulnc'ss  to  him.scdf,  his  holding 
fast  his  integrity.  Again  and  again  he  cries,  ‘Thou  shalt  guide 
me  wdth  thy  counsel.’  Ho  writes  in  the  dilemmas  of  his  history  : — 


I  am  as  ha[)py  as,  with  these  cireumstanciM  of  anxiety,  I  can  be. 
1  sometimes  rellect  with  considerable  care  on  my  future  destination  ; 
but  1  leave  all  in  the  hands  of  mv  best  Friend.  Jle  knows  all.  1 
again  cry,  and  no  petition  is  more  dear  to  me,  no  petition  has  been 
more  fre(|uently  answered  to  me,  for  the  omission  of  no  petition  have 
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I  been  so  much,  but  so  salutarily  punished—*  Guide  me  with  thy 
counsel,  and  afterwards  receive  me  to  glory.”* 

And  at  this  time  he  was  only  about  twenty  years  of  age.^  The 
biographer  has  (levot(‘(l  considerable  space  to  the  days  of  Sortain 
spent  in  Dublin.  Very  naturally  he  charmed  by  his  brilliancy  a 
large  and  now  emiiumt  circle.  He  was  even  tlum  an  accomplished 
debater  and  e.ssiiyist.  Orderly  and  neat  in  all  his  arrangements, 
he  did  not  think  that  giuiius  was  to  be  the  license  for  carelessness. 
He  was  a  studc‘nt.  His  f(‘llow-studenls  still  write  of  his  eager 
Viiici*,  his  deep,  bright  (‘VO,  his  liery  yet  logical  ehuiuence.  Even 
then  lu‘  seems  to  havt'  commandetl  attention  by  his  tremulous  and 
thrilling  voice,  and  an  electricid  power  which  fascinated  indeed 
when  he  luvami*  con.staut  in  his  ministrations,  these  are  beau¬ 
tiful  memories  of  the  young  man,  but  far  nobler,  far  higher  are  the 
records  of  those  internal  struggles  in  which  Desire  and  Conscience 
came  in  conbvst  with  each  (»ther,  and  in  which  Conscience  tri- 
umj»h('d.  lint  W(‘  must  remind  the  amiable  biographer  that 
tla're  was  anothm*  cr>llege  which  had  something  to  do  in  maturing 
this  stat«' of  mind — a  coINge  sinne  ten  miles  from  London,  with 
its  simph*  nM»ms  and  (piiet  chapel,  and  library,  and  pleasant  fields 
and  trees,  and  winding  river,  and  holy  recollections.  Something 
was  diu‘  to  tlu‘  tutors  tlu're.  The  tidlow-students,  who  might 
have  .supplitMl  .s»nuo  recollections  of  the  i[uiet  village  life  and  old 
colleg(‘  days — tla‘se  an*  not  (*ven  mentioiu'd  or  alluded  to.  Jo.se])h 
Sortain  was  nut  only  educated  in  the  brilliant  circle  of  Trinity 
Coll(‘g(*,  but  in  till*  calm  retreats  and  silent  shades  of  t^heshunt. 

He  ."ettled  at  Ihight  on  ovm*  North  Stn'et  (diapc*!,  in  the  Coun- 
ti'.ss  ot  Huntingdon’s  Connexion.  That  ])lace  has  a  singular  his¬ 
tory.  d’he Count e.ss  was  at  Ihighton  with  h(‘r son,  the  Hon.  iri'iiry 
Hastings,  tor  the  U'netit  of  his  lu‘alth.  He  died  there.  She, 
during  her  sta\  in  thi‘town,as  her  manner  was,  went  about  doing 
g»>od.  lb‘r  spiech  was  impressive,  perhaps  aided  by  her  raid\. 
In  one  ot  her  walks  she  entered  the  apartment  of  a  soldier’s  w’ifi* 
r(H‘i'ntly  delivt'nd  nt  twins,  an»l  tin*  p(n)r  woman  was  aw'ak(‘nedto 
A  .si‘ns(‘  ot  sin  and  m‘ed  ot  mercy.  It  seems  In*!* apartnu^nt  adjoined 
a  bakehouse,  and  then*  was  a  crack  in  the  ])artition,  so  thatpeo])le 
who  came  to  the  oven  oV(*rht‘ard  w’hat  ])assed.  Cither  poorw’onu'n 
came  to  tlu*  r<M»ni,  and  it  was  soon  tilh'd  w’hen  the  C’otmtess  came 
to  s|H*ak  to  the  people.  C  luce,  although  tin*  meeting  had  been 
onl\  toi  the  purpi^Si*  of  pi'aying  with  the  po<‘r  women,  a  profligate 
hlai'ksmith  iet*led  into  the  roein,  and  he  became  a  n(‘W'  cr(‘ature, 
and  the  change  wa^^  marvellous  and  conspicuous.  Eor  thirty 
\eai>  he  continued  a  steadta.-^t  disciple,  and  died  exclaindng, 
C  ome,  la)rd  dcsus,  coine  (ye  n*/'///.’  1  here  were  other  remarkable 

circum.stancesattending  the  vi.sitof  Ladv  Huutimulon  to  Brio-hton 
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At  lon^tli  slie  I'lectcd  a  small  c*ha|)t‘l  adjoiiiini;’  theliousc  in  which 
slie  n'sidcd,  which  then  stood  where  the  front  of  the  ])resent 
chapel  now  stands.  It  was  enlarL»ed  and  reo[)ened  by  George 
Whitfield  ;  it  was  ladarged  again  and  optMied  by  William 
lioinaiiK' ;  and  again  c‘nlarg\‘d  and  reoj>(‘n«‘d  ]>y  Rowland  Mill  ;  but 
th«‘  first  |K'rmanenl  minister  of  fin'  (’hapel  was  Joseph  Sortain. 
At  tlu‘ age  of  ( W(‘nl  y-two,  in  iho  y(‘ar  ISJI,  he  was  invited  to 
become  tin*  pastor.  With  some  relnctance,  In*  accepted  the  call. 
He  siiid  ‘In*  would  not  have  nnd('rtak(*n  it  had  he  dared  to 
decline  it.’ 

We  have  already  n*ferred  to  the*  V(*ry  high  ence>miuni  pronounced 
by  Mr.  'riiackeray  n})on  the  pnl[)it  ministrations  of  the  subject  of 
the  nu*moir.  Upon  the  publication  of  tlie  volume  of  sermons,  he 
forwarded  a  (*oj>y  t<»  the  distinguished  writer,  who  had  before 
introduced  himse'lfto  Mr.  Sortain,  at  the  close  (J'  one  of  his  lectures 
tor  the  lH*iu‘fit  of  the  Brighton  AtlK*na‘um.  Tin*  following  reply 
has  im})ressed  us,  has  even  add(‘d  to  our  agre(*able  im))ressions  of 


the  character  of  the  great  satirist  :■ 


‘  Mv  Beau  8ik, —  I  shall  value  your  hook  very  luuch,  not  only  as 
the  work  of  flu*  most  accoin[)lishe(l  orator  1  have  ever  lieard  in  iny 
life,  hut,  if  y(»u  will  let  me  so  take  it,  as  a  token  of  good-will  and 
interest  on  your  part  in  iny  own  literary  pursuits.  I  want,  too,  to 
say,  in  my  way,  that  love  and  truth  are  tlie  greatest  of  Heaven’s  com¬ 
mandments  and  blessings  to  us ;  that  the  best  of  us,  the  many  espe¬ 
cially  who  pride  themselves  on  their  virtue  most,  are  wretchedly  weak, 
vain,  and  selfish;  and  to  preach  such  a  charity  at  least  as  a  common 
sense  of  our  shame  and  imworthiness  might  inspire  to  us  poor  people. 
J  hope  men  of  my  profession  do  no  harm  who  talk  this  doctrine  out  of 
doors  to  peoj)le  in  drawing-rooms  and  in  the  world.  Your  duty  in 
church  takes  them  a  step  higher,  that  awful  step  beyond  ethics  which 
leads  you  up  to  God’s  revealed  truth.  What  a  tremendous  responsi¬ 
bility  his  is  who  has  that  mystery  to  explain  !  What  a  boon  the  faith 
which  makes  it  clear  to  him  !  1  am  glad  to  have  kind  thoughts  from 

you,  and  to  have  the  o])porLuuity  of  olfering  you  my  sincere  respect 


and  regard. 


‘  Jielicvc  me  most  truly  yours, 

‘  My  dear  Sir, 

*  W.  M.  Thackeuay. 

‘  13  Youm/  Street,  Kensington, 

‘  May  im,  1850. 


‘  P.S. —  Your  book  finds  me  at  my  desk  writing,  and  I  leave  off  to 
begin  on  a  sermon.’ 


Bishop  Co]>lestonc  used  to  call  him  his  j(*vvel  of  a  Nonconfor¬ 
mist  ;  and  Sir  ♦lames  Stejdien  speaks  of  his  power  of  expounding 
abstruse  or  popular  truths  as  exceedingly  remarkabh*. 


A  ... 
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Taltounl  also  l)ears  a  similar  lii^^h  testimony  to  the 
|R)\ver  of  Mr.  Sortain  in  tla'  ]ml|»it.  He  writes  in  a  letter  : — 

*  Althoii^Hi  jHTsonallv  a  stranj;er  to  you,  1  venture  to  oiler  you  the 
exprt'saiou  of  luv  thanks  for  the  noble  and  generous  elo(iuence  with 
which  vou  have  to-day  thrilled  me,  and  with  it  to  seek  your  acceptance 
of  a  copy  of  the  re*'ent  edition  of  elforts  by  which  1  have  sought  to 
manifest  a  love  of  literature  without  pretending  to  participate  in  its 
power.  The  fortunate  accident  of  remaining  for  a  ^Sunday  at 
Jfrighton  has  enabled  me  to  renew  the  intellectual  enjoyment  which 
1  received  last  autumn  on  a  similar  occasion  in  your  chapel,  and  to 
feci  the  inlluence  of  eloijucncc,  which,  even  to  one  who  has  l.eard 
Itohert  Hail,  is  wholly  nnsurpassed  :  the  only  drawback  irom  perfect 
gratification  aiiscs  from  a  fear  lest  clVorls  so  groat  of  Ibc  intellect 
and  the  feeling  shoidd  exhaust  too  much  the  physical  energies  of 
the  frame  which  contains  them,  and  the  lestoration  of  which  to 
pcrft‘ct  health  must  be  an  object  of  earnest  desire  to  all  who  wish 
tlie  long  continuance  of  the  first  ])owers  devoted  to  the  holiest  uses. 

1  therefore  venture,  as  one  deeply  interested  in  their  preservation, 
to  echo  entreaties  you  must  often  hear,  that  you  would  not,  by  too 
lavish  an  employment  of  your  energies,  allow  them  so  to  injure  the 
tenement  in  whieh  they  arc  enshrined  as  to  risk  their  long  eou- 
tiiuiance  with  us. 

‘  With  earnest  wishes  for  your  perfect  health,  all  I  can  desire  for 
you, 

‘  1  remain, 

‘  Kev.  and  dear  Sir, 

‘  Faithfully  yours, 

‘  T.  N.  TALroviiD.* 

These  are  high  opinions  from  such  men,  and  tlieir  tone  assiire.s 
us  of  the  loundation  w’bieb  they  ])rescnted  their  eulogy.  His 
preai  liing,  wbih‘  it  ba<l  tlu‘  ebarm — perhaps  sometimes  even  the 
majesty — «»1  genius,  was  tin'  result  of  careful  culture  and  ])re- 
paration.  We  may  eonnmmd  to  students  the  ruh‘s  be  laid  down 
tor  bims4‘l1.  (tenins  s^'ldom  w’orks  by  nde,  but  no  doubt  be  found 
bis  inter(‘st  in  the  constraint  be  ]»nt  upon  himself,  as  every  man 
will  tind.  Ferbaps  wv  only  d(.>  justice  too,  after  all,  to  the  subject 
of  the  memoir,  wlieii  we  say  that  bis  was  rather  the  ])ower  of  the 
aitist.  lb*  bad  mueb  ot  the  intuitive  ])erei‘ptiou,  the  power  to 
(*lotbe  instantly  in  an  atmosphere  ol  life-givim^  and  creative 
wolds  tin*  |H‘reeptions  and  conceptions  ot  his  thought  and  fancy 
ami  ieeling  ;  ami  we  do  suj>poso  that  sometimes,  in  bis  happier 
(lavs  ami  moods,  tin*  flow’  ami  force  ami  fire  of  bis  expression 
defied  the  p(nvor  of  the  reporter,  ami  entrancfal  ami  tbrill(‘d  bis 
lieaiei>  iii  a  rapid  rii>li  ot  mnrjnuring,  subdued  and  subduing 
words.  1  bell  tliere  is  oiu*  word  whicli  alone  seems  to  express 
what  is  lH‘st  in  eb»(|uonc(*.  We  speak  of  it  as/f>//a7//  of  expres- 


sion,  ami  this  tolicity  of  expression  Sortain  had  in  a  very  eminent 

here  is  an  illustrative  passage  from  his  eharge  to  John  Smith 
Motfat,  tln‘  son  of  tlie  venerahle  Robert  Moffat,  on  liis  ordination 
to  tlie  work  (d  a  missionary  : — 

‘“Your  object  is  not  to  civilise,  but  to  save  men.  The  days  are 
past  when  the  cause  of  ‘  civilisation  ’  exposed  its  advocates  to  scorn 
and  disallowance.  >»ow,  the  brightest  admiration  gazes  upon  men 
who,  from  the  love  of  science,  cross  pathless  sands  and  forests,  and 
ford  virgin  rivers;  who  determine  by  their  discoveries  problems  of 
the  earth’s  crust,  the  earth’s  products,  and  the  habits  and  the  polities 
of  the  previously  unknown  of  the  earth’s  inhabitants.  All  honour 
be  to  the  Humboldts,  and  to  the  Barths,  and  the  Andersens  of  our 
own  age!  Jn  the  name  of  the  secular  interests  of  humanity,  future 
aj^es  will  do  them  homage.  Ami,  moreover,  and  in  especial,  the 
Church  of  God  rejoices,  yea,  and  will  rejoice,  that  the  great  claims 
and  designs  of  civilisation  have  been  cherished  by  a  Williams,  an 
Ellis,  a  ]\loffat  (your  honoured  father,  whose  mantle — and  may  it  be 
long  before  he  is  called  to  cast  it  otf — we  pray  may  rest  on  you,  with 
a  double  portion  of  his  spirit),  and  a  Livingstone.”  ’  #  #  * 

‘  “And  then,  be  assured  that,  while  from  the  civilisation  thiit  shall 
inevitably  follow  on  your  purely  Christian  footsteps,  your  eye  shall 
be  gladdened  with  the  corn-lields  of  industry,  and  the  ships  and  marts 
of  commerce,  and  the  habitations  of  humanised  life ;  you  shall,  more 
or  less,  rejoice  at  the  infinitely  higher  civilisation,  and  one  that  shall 
be  solely  the  preduct  of  the  ‘  foolishness  ’  and  the  ‘  weakness  *  of  God 
in  Christ :  when  of  your  future  congregation,  so  cruel  now,  so  rapa¬ 
cious  now,  you  shall  say, — ‘The  wolf  and  the  lamb  feed  together ; 
the  leopard  lies  down  with  the  kid ;  the  calf,  and  the  young  lion,  and 
the  fatling  together;  and  a  little  child  doth  lead  them.’ 

“‘And  now,  my  young  brother,  with  atfeetion  and  auspicious  hope 
I  bid  thee  ‘  God  sj)eed.’  The  Presbytery,  of  which  J  am  the  imper¬ 
fect  spokesman,  biddeth  thee  ‘  God  speed.’  8o  does  this  congrega¬ 
tion.  The  (jod  and  the  Rather  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  make  every 
wind  upon  thy  voyage,  whether  storm  or  zephyr,  to  minister  moat 
kindly  and  felicitously  to  the  (piiet,  and  the  s  jfety,  and  the  rapidity 
of  the  progress,  of  thee  and  thine!  The  God  of  Abraham  conduct 
you  both,  until  you  both  are  clasj)ed  to  the  bosoms  of  the  chivalrous 
Patriarch  of  Kuruman  and  your  mother,  his  ‘  beloved  Persia,  w'ho 
hath  laboured  much  in  the  Lord.’  May  the  Holy  Hpirit  preside  as 
you  both  kneel  low  to  receive  the  father’s  and  the  mother’s  benison ! 
Further,  may  you  in  health,  in  spiritual  vigour  and  liappiness,  in 
unflinching  but  God-trusting  resolution,  join  your  truly  noble  Dr. 
Jiivingstone ;  yet,  meanwhile,  as  you  may  have  to  glory  in  his  triumphs 
of  exploration,  and  in  his  researches  of  a  sanctified  philanthropy,  1,  a 
poor  guilty  sinner,  yet  a  minister  of  Christ,  overwhelmed,  as  1  feel, 
with  the  reminiscences  of  an  imperfect  ministry, — ‘  I  give  thee  charge 
in  the  sight  of  God,  who  quickeneth  all  things,  and  before  Christ 
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.lesus,’  that  thou  know  nothin*'  among  men  save  Jesus  Christ  and 
Him  ’cniciHed;  that  thine  intelleet  repose  on  nothing  save  the 
*  foolishness  of  Hod ;  ’  and  tiiat  tliine  arm  seek  for  no  nerve  save  from 
the  *  weakfiess*  of  the  Almighty.’ 

There  is  a  power  of  uielaphysical  distinction  nnist  yalnalde  to 
the  prciicher  when  he  knows  how  to  avail  hiniselt  of  it,  it  is  tar 
froni  making  the  discourse  a  tedious  disipiisition,  a  mere  weighing 
of  straws,  of  splitting  ot  hairs  *  so  tar  from  this  it  turnishos  some 
of  the  tinest  opportunities  for  the  opening  a  way  for  the  entrance 
of  the  truth  into  the  mind,  when  it  is*  not  merely  as  a 

psyehiciil  statement  or  a  metaphysical  exercise.  Sortain  had 
this  pow(*r  in  a  very  eminent  degree.  He  plouglied  no  deep 
fields  or  furrows  of  thought,  he  sailed  int(^  no  new  and  undis¬ 
covered  rt'gions;  hut  he  presented  trutlis  which  mustli.ave  tastened 
thems»‘lves  upon  his  hearers’  minds  with  all  the  freshness  ot 
novelty  and  discoverv.  It  seems  to  have  been  his  delight  to  use 
his  imagination  as  a  lamp  to  light  up  the  distinct  taculties  ot  our 
nature,  and  their  several  responsibilities.  When  to  an  earnest  taith 
in  tlie  Saviour  is  conjoined  an  irresistible  elo([uence,  a  vividiK'ss 
of  imagination  ami  po(*trv,  and  tin*  fascination  of  metaphysical 
tho\ight,  the.se  are  th(‘  pow(*rs  inspired  by  tlie  Holy  S|)irit 
which  make  the  Apostle  Paul :  h(‘  who  poss(‘sses  them  must  be  a 
victor  over  human  souls.  We  pn^semt  an  illustration  of  this 
favourite  and  ]»ractical  manner  of  the  preacher,  ’riius  lie  argues 
the  necessity  of  m(»ral  co-ojMU\ation  with  intellectual  belief: — 

Do  I  go  out  of  the  way  of  |)ro|u‘r  philosophical  argument  when 
I  say,  the  same  analogous  principle  is  borne  out  in  the  text  ?  The 
evidences  of  Christianity  may  be  intellectually  admitted,  but  that 
does  not  inevitably  lead  to  belief.  How  comes  it  to  ])ass  that  so 
many  Christian  people  arc  in  uncertainty  as  to  God's  truth,  although 
the  (»lfers  of  Divine  mercy  arc  so  manifold,  although  they  are 
sure  God  is  ‘not  a  man  that  he  should  lie?’  Not  because  they 
have  one  slightest  intellectual  doubt  as  to  the  conditions  on  which 
the  promises  are  made,  but  because  there  is  want  of  moral  co-opera¬ 
tion.  The  electric  Iluid  of  intellectual  thought  hath  run  down  their 
frame,  but  instead  ot  touching  the  heart  and  making  it  respond  to 
the  grand  communication  of  truth,  the  fluid  hath  been  absorbed  in 
the  earth.  Ihey  have  not  placed  themselves  on  some  glass  stool,  to 
bt*  insulated  from  earth,  so  taking  the  electric  fluid  and  absorbing 
the  truth  ot  God  in  C  hrist  in  all  the  great  relations  of  the  Christian 
life.  Man  cannot  create  iaith  in  himself.  Unless  there  be  moral 
co-ojK'rntion  intellectual  conviction  will  not  end  in  belief.  If  we  are 
sa\  ed  it  must  be  as  the  rt‘sult  of  the  Divine  procreation  in  our  dead 
hearts.  ‘Lord,  1  believe,'— I  am  intellectually  sure,— ‘Help  thou 
iny  unbeliet ;  ’ — let  there  be  moral  co-operation  that  I  may  avail 
myself  of  the  conditions,  that  I  may  love  the  truth.”  * 
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It  was  Mr.  Sortain's  usual  iiiethod  to.  seiy.o  uno  thought,  ami  to 
iiang  upon  it  all  the  stores  of  his  illustration  and  thought.  Some 
of  his  sermons  to  children  seem  to  us  very  beautiful.  An  illustra¬ 
tion  lies  before  us  upon  the  prayers  of  Solomon. 

‘  ‘‘  Now,  sup[)ose  that  (lod  Almighty  had  come  to  you  in  tlio  dead 
of  night,  on  Aew-year  s  Eve.  I  am  speaking  very  solemnly  to  you. 
Go  back  in  thought  to  your  little  bed-rooms.  The  curtains  are  drawn 
around — the  lamp  is  put  out — there  is  no  sound  in  the  street — it  is 
hushed,  and  quiet.  The  bright  stars  of  heaven  are  watching  you,  as 
it  were  like  angels’  eyes.  Suppose  that  last  night  God  Almighty 
had  spoken  to  you  in  a  voice  you  could  not  mistake,  saying, ‘Ask 
what  I  shall  give  thee :  only  tell  me  your  wish,  and  it  shall  be 
realised.  You  shall  live  longer  than  anyone  else.  You  shall  have 
all  the  pomp  and  splendour  you  desire.  Only  ask  what  you  wish, 
and  you  shall  have  it  instantly.’  Now,  wliat  would  you  have 
answered?  ‘O!  God  my  Father,  love  me !  ’  Would  you  have  said 
that  ?  ‘  O !  God,  I  am  a  poor,  weak,  ignorant  child ;  I  cannot  direct 

my  own  steps:  do  thou  guide  mo  and  teach  me.’  Would  you  have 
said  that?  If  you  had  said  this,  he  would  have  given  you  your 
request,  lie  would  have  said,  ‘  Because  you  have  preferred  my  love, 
my  teaching,  to  anything  else,  you  shall  have  it ;  and  in  addition,  the 
brightest  and  happiest  moments  you  can  desire.’ 

Well,  now,  God  used  to  speak  orally,  and  persons  could  hear 
him.  You  recollect  how*  Elijah  was  astonished  because  he  was  rapt 
in  a  whirlwind  and  heard  thunder,  and  at  last  a  soft,  gentle  whisper — 
the  whisper  of  love.  God  does  not  speak  to  us  now*.  Why  ?  Because 
he  hath  sent  us  a  letter  of  instruction,  appealing  to  oiir  eyes  instead 
of  our  ears.  And  the  (picstion  he  would  have  you  ponder  this  morn¬ 
ing,  my  children,  is  this: — ‘Ask  what  I  shall  give  thee.  This  is 
New-year’s  l)ay ;  1,  your  Father,  who  love  you;  1,  who  am  anxious 
that  no  tear  should  be  in  your  eyes,  no  sigh  in  your  bosoms;  J,  who 
have  sent  my  only  son  to  suller  for  you — I  ask  you  on  New-year’s 
])ay  what  gift  you  desire  from  me!’  Now*,  having  said  this,  1  am 
anxious  you  should  have  a  hapj)y  mwv  year.  God  hath  sent  me,  llis 
minister,  to  ask  what  gift  you  will  have.  You  are  not  to  tell  me, 
but  go  home,  and,  as  you  retire  to  your  own  little  chambers,  and 
before  you  tell  anybody  else,  go  and  tell  Jlim  what  new-year’s  gift 
you  desire;  and  if  you  ask  aright.  He  will  give  it  to  you,  and  bless 
you.”  ’ 

With  all  bis  rare  powers,  he  was  (‘specially  a  ]ueachcr  to  the  cul¬ 
tivated  and  to  the  poliU*.  As  w  e  Imve  said,  he  w  as  an  artist,  and 
the  art  of  his  sermons  was  visil)le  ;  lie  was,  we  venture  to  .say, 
w'anting  in  passion,  and  in  tlie  great  sympathies.  lie  had  a  loving, 
amiable  spirit  ;  but  the  ‘int(‘nsily  of  his  spirit  did  not  e({ual  the 
clearness  of  his  p(‘rceptions. 

He  was  active  in  the  labours  (d  his  pen.  He  wjus  the  author 
of  two  novels  designed  to  expound  the  ])rinciples  of  the  Reforma- 
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He  wfts  hIso  tlic  uutlior  ot  ci  lito  ot  Loid  Hucoii,  niid  iIk' 
life  of  a  great  favourit<',  a  toetotalltT,  converted  iimler  liis  ministry 
from  a  ri'ckl(‘ss,  rntldess  sailor,  to  a  inook — spirited  Christian, 

‘  ( )ld  (leering/  He  c*ontrihnt(‘d  also  many  articles  to  the  BrliisJt 
Critic  and  lhe  Birmlnoyh  Beru  o:;  he  was  ;dso  a  very  able 
lecturer,  and  when  he  appeared  in  Brighton  for  the  Brighton 
Athemeuin  lie  always  attracted  large  multitudes  to  listen.  In 
his  early  years  his  friinids  thought  him  doomed  to  an  early  grave, 
hut  he  performed  a  ginul  day’s  work  though  dying  in  tnc  prime 
of  life.  Kor  some  time  he  performed  the  duties  of  tutor  in 
( 'heshunt  College,  lecturing  on  Meta])liysics,  ^lathematics,  Lan¬ 
guage,  Natural  ldiih>so])]iv%  and  Logic.  He  wasinvited  to  London  to 
iH'come  tla‘  Pastor  of  Spa  Fields,  and  tlie  prayerful  solicitude  with 
which  he  stated  to  himself  the  relative  claims  of  the  J^ondon  and 
the  Brighton  charge,  reminds  us  ot  a  similar  mental  controversy 
in  the  history  of  the  beloved  John  Ely,  between  Rochdale  and 
Leeds ;  tlie  issiu*  shows  how  each  was  rightly  directed,  the  one  to 
go,  the  other  to  stay.  Alter  much  illness  his  beautiful  and  tender 
spirit  [)ii.‘<sed  away.  The  ri'ader  may  gather  and  garner  some  of 
his  dying  sjivings,  among  those  of  other  dying  saints.  He  know 
something  of  the  darkness  of  mental  trial  and  spiritual  contiict. 
How  can  any  man  prc'ach  who  lias  not  known  that  ?  To  one  who 
was  sutfi'ring  severely  under  a  sense  of  sinful  imworthiness,  and 
who  felt  unable  to  apjiroach  the  Communion  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  he  wrote — 

‘“And  now,  startle  not,  and  think  not  that  I  am  precipitate  in 
niv  advice,  when  1  say, — Come  to  the  Sacrament  to-morrow.  Come! 
Vfho  are  to  come  but  broken-hearted  sinners  ?  Read  the  Communion 
Service  over,  and  tell  me  what  petitions  or  confessions  there  you  are 
unwilling  to  adopt. 

‘  “  1  have  written  this  very  hurriedly,  because  it  is  Saturday. 
f)t<l  i/ou  know  the  darknesa  of  aoiil  1  pa  an  throvgh  ;  the  temptation 
to  give  up  prayer ;  the  critical  points  to  which  in y  faith  and  obedience 
are  often  brought ;  then  would  you  see  a  resemblance  between  myself 
and  you.  I  sliall  be  much  distressed  until  I  know  that  you,  with 
penitence  and  prayer,  return  to  that  blessed  Hod  who  b.as  given  His 
own  Son  for  your  salvation.”* 

Such  notes  as  this  show  the  minister  indeed,  and  reveal  higher 
ministerial  gifts  than  the  most  costly  oblations  of  imagination 
anil  rhetoric.  But  all  the  darkness  rolled  away  from  oft  the 
river  i\s  he  went  down  to  thi‘  beach  ;  Jordan  was  not  rough  nor 
high. 

During  one  ot  the  short  intervals  in  whicli  his  wife  was  alone  with 
him,  and  whilst  he  still  retained  consciousness,  she  remarked  to  him, 
(^od  is  a  >erv  ]>resent  help  in  trouble — vou  feel  him  so  now. 
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dearest  ?  ’*  He  replied,  with  a  very  sweet  smile,  wliieli  for  a  moment 
lit  up  his  eountenaiiee,  “Ah!  what  should  I  do  without  lum 
now  ?  ” 

Olr.  Erichsen  arrived  as  soon  as  he  could  get  to  Norwood;  but 
bctbre  he  reached  it,  consciousness  was  gone.  All  that  Uicdical  sKill 
could  suggest  was  done,  but  human  aid  was  unavailing.  At  a  little 
after  nine  o’clock  this  servant  of  (nul  expired.  So  gentle  and  pain¬ 
less  was  his  depart\ire  at  last,  that  Dr.  Humby  and  his  wife,  who 
were  sitting  on  each  side  of  him,  hardly  knew  the  exact  moment 
when  his  spirit  had  flown  to  his  much-loved  Saviour’s  presence.’ 

Ho  died  ill  London,  but  bis  reniains  were  reiiioved  the  next  day 
to  Brighton,  and  there  in  the  churchyard  oi  Hove  they  lie  in 
waiting  for  the  final  change — when  the  mortal  shall  put  on 
immortality. 


iir. 

CLOUGffS  rOEMS.^ 

recent  death  of  the  author  of  this  volume  of  poems  lends 
A  to  them  their  temjiorary  interest,  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  in  reality  they  deserve  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  poems  of 
Browning  and  Tennyson ;  tb.eir  relation  to  the  same  school  of 
thought  has  been  noticed  before  the  author  was  well-known  in 
Oxford.  Our  knowledge  of  the  personal  history  of  the  author  is 
derived  alone  from  the  SpeclafoVj  to  which  we  have  referred. 
Eroin  this  we  gather  that  he  was  one  of  Dr.  Arnold^s  first  pupils 
at  Rugby.  At  Oxford,  where  he  studied  in  the  days  when  the 
great  Tractarian  cpicstions  were  at  their  greatest  heat,  he  was  found 
on  the  side  of  freedom,  and  iii  the  ranks  of  men  foremost  in  the 
thought  of  their  time.  Having  studied  at  Baliol  he  obtained  a 
tutorship  at  Oriel ;  but  the  IVcedom  of  his  soul  soon  scjiaratcd 
him  from  his  college.  lie  was  a  very  gentle  being,  but  the  scorn 
he  felt  for  mei'c  conventionalisms  of  society,  is  expressed  in  these 
lines,  on — 

DUTY. 

‘  Duty — that’s  to  say  complying 
With  whate’er’s  expected  here  ; 

On  your  unknown  cousin’s  dying. 

Straight  be  ready  with  the  tear 

*  Poems.  By  Arthur  H.  Clough.  Spectator j  Nov.  23rd,  1861 


Upon  etiquette  rclyin^s 
l^nto  usa^c  nought  denying, 

Lend  your  waist  to  he  embraced, 

Hlusli  not  even,  never  tear  ; 

Uliiims  of  kith  and  kin  connection, 

Claims  of  manners  honour  still, 

Heady  money  of  alfection 
Pay,  whoever  drew  the  bill. 

AVilh  the  form  conforming  duly, 

Senseless  what  it  meaneth  truly. 

Go  to  church— tlie  world  require  you. 

To  balls— the  world  rec^uire  you  too. 

And  marry— papa  and  mamma  desire  you. 

And  your  sisters  and  schoolfellows  do. 
l>uty — ^^"tis  to  take  on  trust 
What  things  are  good,  and  right,  and  just ; 

And  whether  indeed  they  be  or  be  not. 

Try  not,  test  not,  feel  not,  see  not: 

’Ti*s  walk  and  dance,  sit  down  and  rise 
lly  leading,  opening  ne’er  your  eyes  ; 

Stunt  sturdy  limbs  that  Nature  gave. 

And  be  drawn  in  a  Path  chair  along  to  the  grave.' 

Put  the  charm  of  these  poems  is  in  the  attempt  they  make  to 
express  emotions  which  the  iri’cat  mass  of  readers  of  poetry  can 
never  have  felt,  but  which  to  those  who  have  felt  will  be  the 
source  of  even  delight  to  see  expressed  in  verse.  Singular  it  is 
that  even  to  find  our  spiritual  doubt  or  difficulty  accurately  or 
admirably  expressed  by  another,  is  to  give  the  satisfaction  of 
solution,  even  though  it  only  represents  the  same  difficulty  and 
incertitude.  Tliese  ])ocms  will  only  be  poetry  to  a  select  number; 
it  is  true  they  have  long  been  out  of  print,  and  they  have  never 
been  reprinted.  The  following  lines  have  great  freshness  of  ex¬ 
pression,  while  they  so  ex})rcss  that  old  feeling,  the  xvearying 
sensation  of  the  vanity  of  knowledge  : — 

‘  The  human  spirits  saw  I  on  a  da}', 

{Sitting  and  looking  each  a  different  wav  ; 

And  hardly  tasking,  subtly  questioning, 

Another  spirit  went  around  the  ring 
To  each  and  each  :  and  as  he  ceased  his  say, 

Kach  after  each,  1  heard  them  singly  sing, 

Some  querulously  high,  some  softly,  sadly  low. 

We  know  not, — what  avails  to  know  P 
\ye  know  not, — wherefore  need  we  know’r 
This  answer  gave  they  still  unto  his  suing, 
e  know  not,  let  us  do  as  we  are  doing. 

Post  thou  not  know  that  these  things  only  seem? _ _ 

I  know  not,  let  me  dream  iny  dream. 

Are  dust  and  ashes  lit  to  make  a  treasure?— 

1  know  not,  let  me  take  mv  jdcasurc. 

hat  shall  avail  the  knowledge  thou  hast  sought?— 

I  know  not,  let  me  think  mv  tlmught. 
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‘  ^Vbat  is  the  end  of  strife  F — 

I  know  not,  let  mo  live  ray  life. 

How  many  days  or  e’er  thou  inean’st  to  move?— 
I  know  not,  let  me  love  my  love. 

Were  not  things  old  once  new  ? — 

1  know  not,  let  mo  do  as  others  do. 

And  when  the  rest  were  over  past, 

1  know  not,  F  will  do  my  duty,  said  the  last. 

‘  Thy  duty  do  ?  rejoined  the  voice, 

Ah  do  it,  do  it,  and  rejoice ; 

Ihit  shalt  thou  then,  when  all  is  done, 

I^njoy  a  love,  embrace  a  beauty 
Like  these,  that  may  be  seen  and  won 
In  life,  whose  course  will  then  be  run ; 

Or  wilt  thou  bo  where  there  is  none  ? 

I  know  not,  I  will  do  my  duty. 
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‘  And  taking  up  the  word  around,  above,  below, 

Some  querulously  high,  some  softly,  sadly  low. 

We  know  not,  sang  they  all,  nor  ever  need  we  know 
We  know  not,  sang  they,  what  avails  to  know  ? 

AVhereat  the  questioning  spirit,  some  short  space, 

Though  unabashed,  stood  quiet  in  his  place. 

Jbit  as  the  echoing  chorus  died  away 
And  to  their  dreams  the  rest  returned  apace, 
lly  the  one  spirit  1  saw  him  kneeling  low. 

And  in  a  silvery  whisper  heard  him  say  : 

Trul}',  thou  know’st  not,  and  thou  nceast  not  know  ; 

Hope  only,  hope  thou,  and  believe  alway  ; 

1  also  know  not,  and  I  need  not  know. 

Only  with  (|Ucstionings  pass  1  to  and  fro, 

J’erplexing  these  that  sleep,  and  in  their  folly 
Imbroeding  doubt  and  sceptic  melancholy  ; 

’rill  that  their  dreams  deserting,  they  with  me, 

(\)mc  all  to  this  true  ignorance  and  thee.’ 

]\Ir.  Clougb^s  syinpatliy  witli  the  «advanccd  thought  of  bis  time 
and  of  bis  fellows  in  bis  university,  in  opposition  to  the  super¬ 
stitious  dreams  of  the  Tractarians,  is  very  finely  expressed  in  the 
])ocin  entitled  : — 

‘WIIUN  ISRAEL  CAME  OUT  OF  EOYPT.* 


*  Lo,  here  is  God,  and  there  is  God  !  believe  it  not,  O  man ; 
In  such  vain  sort  to  this  and  that  the  ancient  heathen  ran; 
Though  old  Itcligion  shake  her  head,  and  say  in  bitter  grief, 
The  day  behold,  at  first  foretold,  of  atheist  unbelief : 


Take  hettcr  jiartt  mayily  heart,  thine  adult  spirit  can  ; 
licceirc  it  not,  helierc  it  not,  hclicre  it  not,  O  man  J 

*  As  men  at  dead  of  night  awaked  with  cries,  “  The  king  is  here,” 

Kush  forth  and  greet  whome’er  they  meet,  whoe’er  shall  first  a])pcar; 
And  still  repeat,  to  all  the  street,  “  ’Tis  he, — the  king  is  here;” 

The  long  procession  movelh  on,  each  nobler  form  they  see 
With  changeful  suit  they  still  salute,  and  cry,  “  ’Tis  he,  ’tis  he! 
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Clo\({/h*8  Poerth^, 

‘  So,  even  so,  when  men  were  young,  and  earth  and  heaven  was  new, 
And  His  immediate  presence  he  from  human  hearts  withdrew. 

The  soul  perplexed  and  daily  vexed  with  sensuous  False  and  True, 
Amazed,  bereaved,  no  less  believed,  and  fain  would  see  him  too: 

}fe  is !  the  prophet-tongues  proclaimed  ;  in  joy  and  hasty  fear, 
lie  is !  aloud  replied  the  crowd,  is  here,  and  here,  and  here. 

*  He  is !  They  are !  in  distanee  seen  on  yon  Olympus  high. 

In  those  Avernian  woods  abide,  and  walk  this  azure  sky : 

They  are.  They  are!  to  every  show  its  eyes  the  baby  turned. 

And  blazes  sacrificial  tall  on  thousand  altars  burned ; 

They  are.  They  are !— On  Sinai’s  top  far  seen  the  lightnings  shone. 
The  thunder  broke,  a  trumpet  spoke,  and  God  said,  I  am  One. 

‘  God  spake  it  out,  I,  God,  am  One  ;  the  unheeding  ages  ran. 

And  baby-thoughts,  again,  again,  have  dogged  the  growing  man  : 

And  as  of  old  from  Sinai’s  top  God  said  that  God  is  One, 

JJy  Science  strict  so  speaks  ho  now  to  tell  us  Tliere  is  None  ! 

Harth  goes  hg  vhemic  forces  ;  Jfeavens  a  Mteanique  Celeste  ! 

And  heart  and  mind  of  human  kind  a  icateh-work  as  the  rest  ! 

‘  Is  this  a  Voice,  as  was  the  Voice  whose  speaking  spoke  abroad, 

'When  thunder  pealed,  and  mountain  reeled,  the  ancient  Truth  of  God? 
Ah.  not  the  Voice  ;  ^tis  but  the  cloud,  the  cloud  of  darkness  dense, 
AVhere  image  none,  nor  e’er  was  seen  similitude  of  sense. 

'Tis  but  the  cloudy  darkness  dense  that  wrapt  the  Mount  around ; 
AVith  dull  amaze  the  people  stays,  and  doubts  the  Coming  Sound. 

*  Some  chosen  prophet-soul  the  while  shall  dare,  sublimely  meek, 
AVilhin  the  shroud  of  blackest  cloud  the  Deity  to  seek  : 

'Midst  atheistic  systems  dark,  and  darker  hearts'  despair. 

That  soul  has  heard  his  very  word,  and  on  the  dusky  air 

His  skirts,  as  passed  he  by,  to  see  has  strained  on  their  behalf, 

A\  ho  on  the  plain,  with  dance  amain,  adore  the  Golden  Calf. 

*  ’Tis  but  the  cloudy  darkness  dense  ;  though  blank  the  tale  it  tells. 

No  God,  no  Truth  !  yet  he  in  sooth,  is  there — within  it  dwells  ; 

Within  the  sceptic  darkness  deep  he  dwells  that  none  may  see. 

Till  idol  forms  and  idol  thoughts  hare  passed  and  ceased  to  be. 

No  God,  no  Truth  !  ah  though,  in  sooth,  so  stand  the  doctrine’s  half  j 
On  Kgypt’s  track  return  not  back,  nor  own  the  Golden  Calf. 

‘Take  better  part  with  manlier  heart,  thine  adult  spirit  can  ; 

No  God.  no  Truth,  receive  it  ne’er— believe  it  ne’er — O  Alan! 

Hut  turn  not  then  to  seek  again  what  first  the  ill  began ; 

No  Ciod,  it  saith  ;  ah,  ^^ait  in  faiih  God’s  self-completing  plan  ; 
Jieceirc  it  not,  but  leave  it  7wt,  and  wait  it  out,  O  Man! 

‘  The  man  that  went  the  cloud  within  is  gone  and  vanished  quite 
He  cometh  not,  the  people  cries,  nor  bringeth  God  to  sight: 

I.o  these  thy  gods,  tliat  safety  give,  adore  and  keep  the  feast! 
Deluding  and  deluded  cries  the  Prophet’s  brother- Priest : 

And  Israel  all  bows  down  to  fall  before  the  gilded  beast. 

‘  Ifcrvut,  indeed  :  that  priestly  erred.  O  Afan,  reject  as  sin  ; 

The  clouded  hill  attend  thou  still,  and  him  that  went  within.' 

He  yet  shall  bring  some  worthy  thing  for  waiting  souls  to  see ; 

Some  sacred  word  that  he  hath'  heard  their  light  and  life  shall’bc; 
Some  lolly  part,  than  which  the  heart  adopt  no  nobler  can, 

Thou  shall  receive,  thou  shalt  believe,  and  thou  shalt  do,  O  Alan  !  ’ 
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aSV7/'  Knoviedtye  seiKi voted  from  Consciousness. 


But  poetry  was  not  the  work  and  graver  occupation  of  Mr. 
Clough^s  life.  He  performed  his  duties  as  tutor,  and  fultilled  his 
relations  to  the  student- work  of  his  time ;  and  he  evidently  had  a 
mind  perplexed  by  its  own  volitions.  He  reveals  to  his  poems  a 
nature  ])rompt  to  look — yet  not,  we  think,  morbidly  examining  the 
inner  sj)rings  of  his  own  being.  He  wrote  so  little  in  this  way 
that  we  ean  only  deeply  regret  that  he  wrote  no  more,  and  that 
now  he  is  gone,  and  we  ean  receive  no  more.  We  will  bring 
together  a  few  of  these  glimpses  of  his  inner  life  : — 

TIIK  HOUSE  OF  THE  HEART  AND  ITS  REVELLERS. 

‘ - JRoused  hy  importunate  knocks 

1  rose.  I  turned  the  Xt//,  and  let  them  in^ 

Kirsl  one,  juion  another,  and  at  length 
In  troops  they  came;  for  how  eoulu  I,  wlio  once 
Had  lot  in  one,  nor  looked  him  in  the  face, 

Show  scruples  e’er  again  ?  So  in  they  came, 

A  noisy  band  of  revellers, — rain  hopes. 

Wild  fancies.  Jitful  joys  ;  and  there  thru  sit 
In  m  y  heart's  holy  place,  and  through  the  night 
(’arouse,  to  leave  it  when  tlie  cold  grey  dawn 
(fleams  from  the  East,  to  tell  me  that  the  time 
For  watching  and  for  thought  bestowed  is  gone.’ 


CONSCIENCE  HEARD  IN  A  CROWD. 

‘  Vea,  and  as  thought  of  some  beloved  friend 
By  death  or  distance  parted  will  descend, 

Severing,  in  crowded  rooms  ablaze  w  ith  light. 

As  by  a  magic  screen,  the  seer  from  the  sight, 
(Palsying  tlie  nerves  that  intervene 
The  eye  and  central  sense  between  ;) 

So  may  the  car. 

Hearing,  not  hear. 

Though  drums  do  roll,  and  pipes  and  cymbals  ring ; 
So  the  hare  conscience  of  the  better  thing, 

Vnfelt,  unseen,  unimaged,  all  unknown, 

Hay  fix  the  entranced  soul  mid  multitudes  alone.' 


In  tliis  small  volume  we  have  more  of  that  watchfulness  over 
the  ways  of  the  inner  life  whieli  gives  AVordsworth  his  wonderful 
power  over  those  to  whom  the  jierusal  of  that  great  master  is  a 
delight.  It  is  often  said  that  in  unconsciousness  lies  true  great¬ 
ness,  and  it  is  most  true ;  yet  there  is  a  self-knowledge  which  is 
not  self-consciousness — an  acquaintance  with  the  jiowers  of  the 
soul,  with  the  compartments  of  the  understanding.  These  poems 
eminently  show  this  aeijuaintanee,  and  only  le.'ive  upon  the  mind 
great  regret  that  the  author,  with  such  jiowers  of  thought  and 
intro-vision,  with  so  marked  a  disposition  to  watch  the  ways  and 
windings  of  the  ])eople  of  the  soul,  should  have  written  so  little. 
Still  it  is  not  verse  that  rouses  at  all  to  action ;  nor  docs  it  give 
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much  rest  to  the  spirit,  or  furnish  any  consolation ;  it  is  the  poetry 
of  the  spirit,  standing  on  the  watch-tower  of  spiritual  speculation. 
Very  much  of  the  volume  reveals  that  state  in  which  knowledge 
mourns  over  departed  health  i  health  lost  in  the  effort  to  attain  j 
recollections  of  a  state  in  which, 

*  Amidst  a  jostling  throng 
( )f  deeds,  that  each  and  all  were  wrong, 

Tlie  doubting  soul,  from  day  to  day, 

Uneasy  paralytic  lay. 

‘  Come  back  again,  my  olden  heart ! — 

Ah,  fickle  spirit  and  untrue, 

I  bade  the  only  guide  depart 
AVhosc  faithfulness  I  surely  knew  : 

J  saidf  my  heart  /.v  all  too  soft : 
lie  icho  would  elimb  and  soar  aloft, 

Must  needs  keep  ever  at  his  side 
The  tonic  of  a  wholesome  pride. 

‘  Come  back  again,  my  olden  heart ! 

I  said,  Uerceptions  contradict. 

Convictions  come,  anon  depart, 

And  but  themselves  ns  false  convict.  ' 

Assumj>tions  hasty,  crude,  and  vain, 

Uull  oft  to  use  will  Science  deign  ; 

The  corks  the  novice  plies  to-day. 

The  swimmer  soon  shall  east  away." 

There  is,  in  truth,  throughout  the  volume,  very  much  of  what 
indeed  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  poems  ;  they  arc 
most  of  them  ^  blank  misgivings  of  a  creature  moving  about  in 
worlds  not  realised;’  yet  there  arc  tones  of  faith  and  notes  of 
worship,  sounding  perhaps  only  the  more  clearly  because  we  do  so 
plainly  sec  that  the  writer  has  taken  up  with  no  mere  patent 
belief,  but  has  wrought  his  way  to  a  painful  recognition  of  the 
inner  voice  and  inner  light.  AVith  the  following  affecting  lines  we 
must  close  the  notice  of  this  most  instructive  gem  of  verse.  Are 
there  no  other  nuggets  of  gold  from  the  same  mine,  which  may  be 
gathered  in  some  casket  of  a  volume  ? 

QUA  CURSUM  VENTUS. 

‘  As  shins,  becalmed  at  eve,  that  lay 
Witli  canvas  drooping,  side  by  side, 

Two  towers  of  sail  at  dawn  of  day 
Arc  scarce  long  leagues  apart  descried  ; 

*  AN  hen  fell  the  night,  upsprung  the  breeze. 

And  all  the  darkling  hours  they  ])licd, 

^’or  dreamt  but  each  the  self-same  seas 
by  each  was  cleaving,  side  by  side : 

*  I’.’en  so — but  uhy  the  talc  reveal 

Of  those,  whom  year  by  year  unchanged, 
brief  abseuee  joined  anew  to  feel. 

Astounded,  soul  from  soul  estranged. 
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The  BreaHiij  of  the  Golden  Bold, 

‘  At  dead  of  their  sails  were  filled, 

And  onward  each  rejoicing  steered — 

Ah,  neither  blame,  for  neither  willed. 

Or  wist,  what  first  with  dawn  appeared! 

•  To  Tcer,  how'  vain !  On,  onw  nrd  strain. 

Brave  barks  I  Jn  light,  in  darkness  too. 
Through  w  inds  and  tides  one  compass  guides— 
To  that,  and  your  own  selves,  be  true. 

‘  But  O  blithe  breeze  !  and  O  great  seas, 

Though  ne’er,  that  earliest  parting  past, 

On  your  w  ide  plain  they  join  again. 

Together  lead  them  home  at  last. 

‘  One  port,  methought,  alike  they  sought, 

One  purpose  hold  where’er  they  fare, 

O  bounding  breeze,  O  rushing  seas ! 

At  last,  at  last,  unite  them  there  !  * 


IV. 


THE  BllEAKJNf}  OF  THE  ({OLDEN  BOWL.* 

^MlIE  speculations,  the  advices,  and  lectures  of  physicians  arc 
.1  seldom  of  so  popular  a  character  as  to  be  useful  reading  to  the 
many  who  have  but  little  time  to  spare,  and  who  are  therefore 
compelled  to  seize  on  broad  statements  and  striking  facts.  The 
volumes  we  mention  to  our  readers  are  not  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule.  They  arc  eminently  important.  Some  of  the  state¬ 
ments  and  suggestions  cannot  be  too  prominently  exhibited,  but 
they  have  not  the  popular  tone  and  style  which  might  make  them 
useful.  If  they  could  be  condensed,  and  set  before  men  in  a 
few  pages,  w'c  might  have  more  hope ;  and  yet,  again,  what  avails 
to  say  to  the  millions  of  our  great  cities,  and  of  our  over-wrought 
empire,  *  Do  thyself  no  harm’  ?  Life  is  consuming  itself  in  fever : 
as  well  put  the  kettle  on  the  fire,  and  say  to  it.  Now  don’t  boil. 


*  1.  Lectures  on  the  Germs  and  Vestijes  of  Discasct  and  on  the  Prevention 
of  the  Invasion  and  Batalitj/  of  Disease  hif  Periodical  Examina¬ 
tions,  Delivered  at  the  Koyal  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the 
Chest.  By  Horace  Dobell,  AI.D.,  Physician  to  the  Infirmary. 
John  Churchill. 

2.  Health  and  Discaset  as  Influenced  hy  the  Daily ^  Seasonal,  and 
other  Cj/clical  Changes  in  the  Human  Sgstem.  By  Edward 
Smith,  M.D.,  LL.B.,  F.ILS.,  Assistant  Physician  to  the 
Hospital  of  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  Walton  & 
Slaberly. 
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34.  The  Breaking  of  ike  Golden  Bowl. 

The  tire  of  life  burns  at  fever  heat,  and  thus  by  its  very  rapidity 
consumes  itself  and  wastes  away  in  ashes.  That  whieli  we  mean  by 
health,  the  unconscious  balance  of  all  the  animal  powers,  and  their 
pleasant  co-operation  and  union  with  all  the  mental  and  moral 
forces,  this  is  now  a  very  rare— a  most  unhappily  and  terribly 
condition  of  our  population.  Dr.  Dobell  quotes  from  the 
Times  newspaper  for  August  4th,  1858,  an  extract  which  wc 
must  commend  to  the  most  serious  attention  of  our  readers,  in 
verv  nervous  language  it  describes  a  very  fearful  condition  of  a 
large  proportion  of  our  population  : — 

‘  Amid  all  the  dangers  that  threaten  the  health  of  this  metropolis, 

there  is  a  sad  certainty  more  serious  than  any  one  of  them . 

AVhat  is  it  that  is  worse  than  a  sweating  sickness,  or  a  plague,  which 
comes  with  a  bale  of  Turkish  goods,  and  goes  with  a  Great  Fire, 
which  wears  itself  out,  and  leaves  no  record  but  in  story,  which  old 
men  may  describe  to  wondering  grandchildren,  and  which  doctors 
may  now  set  down  as  an  individual  and  extinct  type  of  disease? 
It  is  not  diseasCy  hut  it  is  not  health.  It  is  a  low  state  of  vitalitif,  of 
phtfsical  poicei'y  of  mental  energy ^  of  enjoyment y  and  even  of  moral 
strength.  A  timid  parent  may  ward  off  every  danger  from  her  chil¬ 
dren  only  to  reserve  them  for  this.  While  she  is  afraid  of  burning 
sun,  drenching  rain,  wet  grass,  and  sloppy  roads,  of  pistols,  sharp 
knives,  flying  stones,  and  deep  streams,  of  rude  companions,  bad 
words,  and  horrid  examples,  of  infection,  contagion,  fruit-stalls,  and 
maturer  seductions, — of  everything,  in  fl\ct,  that  in  one  form  or 
another  is  sure  to  assail  everybody  when  he  steps  out  of  doors  and 
mixes  in  society,  old  or  young,  she  is  all  the  time  raising  a  poor, 
weak,  if  not  absolutely  sickly,  hot-house  plant.  He  is  acquiring  no 
solidity,  fibre,  or  nerve.  5Iind  and  body,  if  he  is  not  positively  bad, 
ho  is  not  good  for  much.  Bred  w  ithout  sun  and  wind,  or  those  social 
influences  which  are  the  sun  and  wind  of  the  soul,  he  stagnates, 
shrinks,  droops,  and  languishes, — retires  into  himself,  or  from  sheer 
want  of  resistance,  falls  an  early  prey  at  his  first  encounter  with  the 
actual  world.  Now',  that  is  what  we  have  before  us  in  the  inevitable 

fate  of  this  immense  population .  It  is  almost  a  matter  of 

course  in  such  a  metropolis  as  ours  thaty  do  what  we  catty  all  we  can 
promise  the  great  mass  is  loWyfeeblCy  dull  health.^ 

Now  the  question  is,  what  is  the  measure  of  power  which  man 
possesses  over  his  frame,  for  the  conservation  of  that  vital  force, 
which  charms  the  human  life  from  the  fatal  contact  of  disease? 
There  is,  it  is  w’cll  known,  a  poisonous  and  a  non-poisonous  dose 
of  all  poisons.  Ihc  same  substance  in  the  same  frame,  may  kill  or 
may  not  kill,  because,  in  one  case  the  substance  is  within  the  power 
of  the  organism  to  dispose  of,  and,  in  the  other,  it  is  beyond  its 
power.  Dr.^  Dobell  represents  the  vitalised  mode  of  force  by 
the  letters  A  ,M.h ,  In  a  healthy  state  this  is  high  *,  in  an  un- 
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healthy  state,  low.  Under  favourable  circumstances  it  is  well 
known  the  human  being  may  live  through  injury,  through  disease, 
through  almost  anything,  by  his  own  unaided  assistance.  In  other 
words,  there  is  within  the  organism  of  the  human  frame  the 
power  of  self-conservation.  It  has  a  power  to  preserve  life, 
but  then  it  is  only  under  certain  circumstances;  and  it  is  shown 
also  that  nearly  all  forms  of  disease  may  terminate  in  death  under 
certain  circumstances.  Diseases  appear,  disajipcar,  rc-appear, 
with  very  different  results ;  at  one  time,  ajiparently  leaving  no 
loss  of  life,  no  damaged  part  in  one  person,  or  at  one  time  in 
another  person,  or  the  same  person,  at  another  time  destroying 
life,  or  leaving  some  entirely  debilitated  portion  of  the  frame.  Do 
not  such  statements  and  obvious  facts  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  V.]\I.F.,  this  vital  force,  may  be  altered  in  its  attributes  of 
quantity  or  quality  from  many  causes?  Has  man  power  over  this 
alteration,  to  hasten  or  to  retard  its  fatal  effects?  It  would  seem 
so.  Great  is  the  mystery  of  life.  Life  is  the  gift  of  God ;  but, 
like  the  other  gifts  of  (jod,  it  may  be  treasured  or  thrown  away. 
Dr.  Dobell  lays  down  a  number  of  canons  to  which  no  exception 
can  be  taken ;  but  they  are  true,  not  only  for  his  own  profession, 
but  for  everybody.  Fhus  he  states  the  following  as  the  articles  of 
the  medical  creed  : — 

‘  1.  That  man  may  be  the  instrument  through  whom  the  invasion 
and  progress  of  premature  destructive  changes  in  the  human 
organism  may  be  prevented  or  arrested. 

‘2.  That  man  may  be  the  instrument  through  whom  the  damaged 
organism  may  be  more  efhciently  repaired. 

‘II.  That  man  may  be  the  instrument  through  whom  the  suflerings 
of  the  human  being  may  be  alleviated.’ 

The  course  of  his  reasonings  lead  to  these  scientific  con¬ 
clusions  : — 

‘  1.  That  the  V.^F.F.  may  bo  altered  in  quantity  and  quality  by 
numerous  causes. 
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‘2.  That  these  causes  may  affect  either  the  existing  individual,  a 
succeeding  generation,  or  both. 

‘  11.  Tliat  these  causes  are — principally — the  vestiges  of  disease, 
existing  or  coetaneotis  diseases,  and  the  conditions  of  life.  By 
the  conditions  of  life,  1  mean  the  circumstances  which  sur¬ 
round  the  living  being,  and  wdiich  are  not  confined  to,  but 


include  the  conditions  of  existence.^ 

The  great  lesson  from  the  valuable  book  of  Dr.  Dobell  to  the 
reader  and  to  society,  may  be  conveyed  in  the  injunction,  '  Use 
your  eyes,  and  take  care*  By  watchfulness  and  carefulness  man 
may  preserve  and  treasure  up  that  vital  force  which  may  serve  him 
in  his  hour  of  extremity.  It  is  with  bodily  conditions  as  it  is  with 
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•  1  \  man  uiav  havc  money  enough  to  serve  the 

commercial.  \  man  m  >  J  ^ 

necessities  of  the  day;  q^er r^nd  if  the  crash  or 

the  nanic  come  then  he  is  a  lost  and  ruined  man.  Gold  is  the  \  ital 
forclTtrade;  if  a  man  goes  beyond  what  he  can  command  o 
that  sooneror  later,  bankruptcy  overtakes  him  ;  that  is  commercia 
deatii.  So  with  health.  A  man  may  have  enough  for  to-da>  ,  but 
if  some  sudden  infcctiou  seizes  him ;  if  some  part  of  the  hamc, 
sonT  imb  is  broken  or  impaired,  it  is  found  that  the  vital  force 
Ts  only  equal  to  the  day’s  demand;  and  the  frame  sucemnbs, 
yields,  d^ies.  Several  persons  meet  at  a  funeral;  they  find  them- 
Llvcs  tOKcther  in  a  damp  cemetery  on  some  raw  winter  s  day  .  ilie 
Sects  may  be  very  various  on  each.  One  sljall  scarcely  complain  of 
any  ill  2-cts;  another  shall  have  a  s  ight  cold;  another  suffer 
from  an  attack  of  rheumatic  fever ;  another,  pneumonia  : 
cough  up  a  quantity  of  blood ;  another  shall  have  a  rest  cs 
night;  another  a  slight  cold  in  the  head.  In  a  few  days  wt  s  i 
hear  of  the  death  of  one;  in  a  year  or  two  of  another,  who,  as 
call  upon  him  just  before  his  death,  says,  ‘  I  know  I  caught  it  n 
that  damp  cemetery.’  Caught  what?  The  others  have  gone 
away,  and  but  for  the  deaths  of  their  relations  or  fi-icnds,  have 
thought  no  more  about  it.  The  reader  perceives  in  these  cases  of 
death  there  was  some  force  within  wanting— some  resisting  shield 
which  might  have  defended  the  organisation  from  the  subtle  in¬ 
vader.  Cases  like  these  are  known  to  us  all  are  in  all  oui 
memories.  AVho  has  not  been  shocked  by  the  intelligence  of  some 
sudden  death  ?  Nay,  while  we  write  these  lines  is  not  the  Uoyal 
household  in  mourning  ?  is  not  the  whole  nation  in  mourning 
before  a  death  so  mysteriously  sudden  that  in  many  parts  ot  breat 
Britain  the  intelligence  of  the  illness  and  the  death  must  ia\e 

been  conveyed  at  the  same  time  ? 

What  docs  the  reader  say  ?  Idiosyncracy  of  the  constitution. 
Well,  what  docs  the  reader  mean  by  that  ?  Arc  there  then  favoui- 
able  and  unfavourable  idiosyncracies  ?  Yes,  there  are ;  and 
more,  over  those  very  idiosyncracies  it  is  proved  man  possesses  a 
power  of  control — a  power  of  creation.  The  mere  use  of  a  w’ord  docs 
not  explain  the  difficulty  of  these  sudden  deaths.  Professor  Bernaid 
has  described  these  peculiarities  of  constitution,  ^  not  as  mysterious 
powers  residing  in  the  depths  of  our  organs,  nor  as  novel 
functions  superadded,  as  it  were,  to  those  which  already  exist. 
He  says,  *  they  must  be  viewed  as  mere  manifestations  ot  the 
ordinary  laws  of  physiology.'  Referring  to  some  experiments  of 
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as  long  as  the  health  of  these  animals  (rabbits)  remained  perfect  .  .  . 
but  as  soon  as  a  general  debilitation  of  the  system  arose  from  want 
of  proper  nourishment,  acute  inflammation  was  produced  in  the 
organs  deprived  of  nervous  influence.  AVe  bad,  therefore,  succeeded 
in  artificially  creating  particular  idiosyncracies  in  these  animals,  and 
could  predict  with  certainty  that,  as  soon  as  health  tailed,  disease 

would  arise  at  a  given  point .  Alorbid  predispositions  must, 

therefore,  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  peculiar  physiological  conditions.* 

This  is  the  important  doctrine  of  Dr.  Dobell’s  bool:,  that 
diseases  loiter  and  linger  in  the  human  constitution  in  germs  and 
seeds  and  vestiges ;  so  that  in  a  state  of  apparent  health  the  health 
is  nevertheless  degraded.  A  multitude  of  circumstances,  on  which 
the  writer  dwells  at  length — circumstances  which  would  have  been 
easily  detected  and  discriminated  by  an  accomplished  physician — 
arc  all  like  so  many  murderers  behind  the  arras,  waiting  with 
unsheathed  dagger,  ready  for  the  spring.  The  victim,  unconscious 
of  all,  enjoys  his  pleasure  or  prosecutes  his  work;  but,  as  we 
saw  just  now,  he  is  exposed  to  an  accidental  chill;  and  thus  is 
developed  in  some  form  of  acute  disease,  the  lurking  danger;  and, 
after  a  day  or  two  of  illness — if  so  much — lo,  sudden  death. 
Sudden !  Nature  is  never  sudden.  Nature,  like  her  great 
creator  and  master,  God,  comes  always  with  leaden  feet;  and, 
alas !  nature,  like  her  great  creator  and  master,  God,  always 
strikes  with  iron  hands.  These  arc  facts  of  ])hysiology  and 
science,  which,  like  the  facts  and  teachings  of  religion,  may  make 
us  ‘  believe  and  tremble.’ 

e  have  ])laced  the  work  on  the  cyclical  changes  in  the  human 
system,  by  Dr.  E.  Smith,  with  that  of  Dr.  Dobell.  It,  too,  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  book ;  but,  deeply  interesting  as  it  is,  it  is  not  so  clearly  and 
distinctly  practical  as  the  work  of  Dr.  Dobell.  Dr.  Smith  in  his  work 
utilises  the  results  of  scientific  research,  and  attempts  to  ascertain  in 
what  manner  we  may  use  them  as  guides  for  daily  practice,  or  as  aids  in 
the  search  for  the  explanation  of  well-known  phenomena.  Extensive 
observation  is  made  the  foundation  for  generalisations,  and  from 
the  laws  of  life  are  deduced  the  principles  u|)on  which  depends  the 
wisdom  of  life.  Dr.  Smith  meets  Dr.  Dobell  in  the  doctrine  that 
man  docs  possess  the  power  of  producing  new  idiosyncracies. 
Social  usages  change,  and  with  social  usages  new  habits  of  body, 
new  family  ways  and  manners  and  customs ;  and  with  these  again 
new  modes  of  life,  new  developments  of  the  V.M.F.,  the  vitalised 
mode  of  force,  or,  which  seems  more  i)robable,  new  developments 
of  the  L.M.E.,  the  lifeless  mode  of  force.  Dr.  Smith  generalises 
well,  and  his  generalisations  usually  harmonise  with  the  more 
medical  analyses  instituted  by  Dr.  Dobell.  They  both  point  to  the 
same  solemn  conclusions, — the  power  man  has  over  himself  to 
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direct  or  to  control  not  only  tlic  luws  of  licsltli  &ncl  lifc^  but  to 
direct  and  to  control  the  idiosyncracies  of  future  generations. 
Perhaps  plague  and  pestilence  arc  but  the  illustration  of  the 
doctrine  taught  by  the  Times  newspaper — arc  the  abnormal  state 
in  which  the  mass  of  the  community,  not  being  indeed  in  a  state 
of  absolute  disease,  but  assuredly  not  in  a  state  of  health,  arc 
lying  with  low,  debilitated,  and  impaired  powers,  ready  for  tlie 
final  spring  of  the  avenging  judgment.  What  is  the  cause  of  tlie 
general  impairment  of  the  digestive  1  unctions.  It  is  true  that  an 
alarming  degree  of  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  blood  becomes 
charged  with  impurities.  Dr.  Goodfellow  says,  speaking,  too,  upon 
the  authority  of  many  eminent  ])hysicians,  ^  It  is  pretty  certain 
that  the  saliva,  the  pancreatic  juice,  the  intestinal  juice,  and  even 
the  bile  itself,  arc  deprived  to  some  extent  of  their  digestive 
})roperties  by  their  admixture  with  the  salts  of  ammonia/  The 
blood  becomes  deteriorated — wholly  vitiated ;  a  chronic  state  of 
disease  is  formed  in  the  system,  the  germ  of  death  is  lodged  there, 
and  is  transmitted  to  aj)pear  in  some  alarming  conditions  in  tlie 
future  generation.  Closely  connected  with  this  important  fact 
in  relation  to  the  human  blood  is  the  knowledge  that  the  muscular 
condition  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  blood.  ]\lr.  Budge,  a 
German  micrograjiher,  has  ascertained  that  the  number  of  fibres  in 
a  muscle  may  be  considerably  increased  under  certain  circumstances. 
Marvellous  is  the  force  and  power  of  reproduction  in  the  human 
system,  but  marvellous  as  it  is,  that  power,  which  is  the  vital  force, 
may  be  impaired, thrown  away;  and  societies  impair  and  lose  their 
vital  force  not  less  than  individuals.  Dr.  Smith  says  : — 

‘  SOS.  Dr.  Soulhwood  Smith,  in  his  lectures  upon  epidemics,  lays 
down  five  conditions  as  essential  to  civilisation,  and  shows  how 
utterly  they  were  set  at  nought  at  the  period  of  the  “  Great  INTor- 
tality,”  and  in  great  part  down  to  the  16th  century.  These  are: 
boveivign  authority;  laws  incorruptly  administered ;  physical  com¬ 
fort  generally  dillused ;  intellectual  development  and  activity  genc- 
rall  \  ^  did  used ;  and  recognition  of  the  iundamental  principles  of 
religion  and  morality.  But  at  the  period  in  question  the  king  was 
nearly  powerless;  the  barons  were  tyrannical;  violence,  bloodshed, 
and  robbery  were  universal;  two-thirds  of  the  country  were  moor, 
forest,  or  vast  swamps ;  the  houses  were  small  and  squalid,  built  of 
\^ood.  mud,  or  wattles,  and  thatched  w’ith  straw,  "without  chimneys  or 
con\cnicnce8 ;  the  floors  without  boards  or  bricks,  and  covered  w'itli 
straw  or  hay,  which  remained  for  months  saturated  with  reekiii^^ 
tilth;  the  streets  were  narrow,  tortuous,  unpaved,  and  with  urn 
cleansed  RutU-rs,  and  covered  with  lUth  and  garbage;  the  towns  were 
surrounded  by  stmking  ditches;  there  were  few  fresh  vegetables; 
the  meat  was  eaten  salted  throughout  the  winter ;  the  cattle  were 
without  store  of  lodder  ;  the  roads  throughout  the  country  were 
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uncnrecl  for,  anti  almost  impassable ;  there  was  a  want  of  fuel 
amongst  the  poor,  and  intemperance  and  debauchery  were  almost 
universal.’ 

It  is  very  easy  to  dwell  at  great  length  on  the  soeial  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  our  day  as  compared  with  preeeding 
days.  There  is  for  the  multitude  little  bodily  exertion  eompared 
with  the  old  times.  Travelling  has  marvellously  inereased,  but  the 
healthy  exercise  of  travelling  has  greatly  diminished.  Habits  of 
intemperance  have  greatly  decreased,  but  there  is  a  terrific  com¬ 
pensation  in  the  amount  and  measure  of  severe  mental  excitement. 
NVe  liave  altered  our  hours  for  retiring  to  rest  and  rising  altogether. 
The  clothing  of  the  body  is  less  sufficient.  The  evils  of  large 
towns,  and  the  crowding  together  of  large  masses  of  people,  has 
been  greatly  increased ;  and  the  drainage  system,  while  it  has 
removed  some  evils,  has  transferred  others.  The  actual  temperature 
of  the  country  has  increased,  and  with  this,  no  doubt,  a  less 
quantity  of  food  is  taken  into  the  system ;  the  food  taken  is  less 
nitrogenous,  and  the  struggle  of  life  has  become  more  arduous. 
These  arc  changes  on  which  Dr.  Smith  dwells  at  length.  He  in¬ 
quires  into  the  consequences  of  all  these  changes  at  great  length ; 
and  we  may  suggest  to  our  readers  the  question.  What  is  there  in 
all  or  any  of  these  manifestations  to  warrant  us  in  arriving  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  writer  in  the  Times,  that  w  e  arc  in  danger  of 
developing  into  a  low  state  of  vitality,  of  jihysical  jiow’cr,  of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  even  of  moral  strength  ? 

Dr.  Dobclfs  book  is  a  jirofoundly  solemn  one,  and  it  is  valuable 
as  it  is  solemn.  He  closes  by  pressing  the  importance  of  periodical 
examinations  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  the  state  of  the  organism. 
To  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  in  which  he  would  apply  the 
examination,  with  all  deference  to  him,  we  think  it  completely 
impossible ;  but  the  power  of  man  over  abnormal  circumstances, 
his  power  over  fever,  over,  as  we  have  said,  the  idiosyucracy  of 
health  and  disease, — all  these  arc  thoughts  w  hich  deserve  from  every 
reader  the  most  serious  pondering,  and  therefore  we  have  intro¬ 
duced  thus  briefly  his  valuable  book  to  our  readers’  notice. 


■'V  ^ 
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IIOOPKR^S  NKW  THEORY  OF  THE  APOCALYPSE 

SOME  apology  is  due  to  Mr.  Hooper  for  the  length  of  time 
which  has  elapsed  between  our  reception  of  his  interesting 
volumes  and  this  review  of  them.  Twelve  hundred  pages,  however, 
upon  a  new  theory  of  the  Apocalypse  are  not  very  easily  glanced 
through,  nor  should  we  have  given  to  the  volumes  more  than  a 
brief  notice,  were  it  not  that  the  theory  is  itself  new,  and  certainly 
not  only  interesting,  but  plausible.  Mr.  Hooper  is  no  rationalist ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  is  not  a  mere  dreamer  of  dreams ;  and  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  he  has  presented  an  account  of  this  remarkable 
book  which  deserves  to  rank  as  among  the  most  apprehensible  of 
the  innumerable  theories  hitherto  presented.  We  have  never  felt 
that  any  objection  could  be  alleged  against  this  book,  perhaps  the 
most  marvellous  in  the  whole  compass  of  sacred  or  profane  litera¬ 
ture,  even  after  allowing  considerable  truth  to  the  witticism  of  Dr. 
South,  that  'it  either  found  men  mad  or  left  them  so.^  Probably 
most  earnest  students  have  found  with  St.  Jerome,  that  'the 
Apocalypse  has  as  many  mysteries  as  words, ^  or  have  been 
impelled  to  say  with  Henry  More,  'There  never  was  any  book 
penned  with  that  artifice  as  this,  as  if  every  word  were  weighed 
in  a  balance  before  it  was  set  down.^  Salmeron  says  that  the 
'exposition  of  the  Apocalypse  is  like  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  of 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  say,  that  it  is  knowable,  but  not  yet 
known.'  While  another  old  writer,  Peririus,  affirms  that  many 
were  of  the  opinion  that  'the  Apocalypse  must  be  altogether  in¬ 
comprehensible  without  an  especial  revelation  from  God.'  We 
have  often  been  inclined  to  make  of  the  book  some  such  remark 
as  Palcy  makes  of  astronomy  in  his  '  Natural  Theology.'  The  mid¬ 
night  heavens  do  not  present  the  field  to  which  we  should  conduct 
that  mind  we  desired  to  convince  of  the  unity  and  being  of  a  God ; 
but,  that  great  truth  admitted,  those  heavens  would  furnish  themost 
inagniticent  illustrations  of  the  stupendous  character  of  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  infinite  mind.  So  of  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  not  the 
book  to  which  we  should  ever  conduct  the  sceptic  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  conviction  of  the  Divine  revelation  of  the  Scriptures ; 
but  that  truth  once  ^lerceivcd,  this  book  furnishes  the  most  magni¬ 
ficent  illustrations  of  the  stupendous  character  of  its  plan ;  and  we 
believe  that  the  method  of  interpretation  pursued  by  Mr.  Hooper, 

*  The  l^et'clafion  of  Jesus  Christ,  hu  John.  Expounded  by  Francis 
lioiilield  Hooper,  Rector  of  IJptoii  AVarren  in  Worcestershire 
Author  of  ‘  Piilmoni,’  Slq.  &c.  J.  F.  H.  Rivington. 
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whctlur  in  all  particulars  it  can  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  key  or 
not,  very  materially  enhances  the  majesty  and  the  significance  of 
the  revelation.  In  the  course  of  the  few  succeeding  pages,  we 
shall  be  rather  desirous  to  present  the  views  of  the  present  writer, 
reserving,  it  may  be,  for  some  future  paper  the  more  distinct 
statement  of  our  own.  We  must  speak  of  this  work  as  the  result 
of  amazing  reading,  and  even  painful  processes  of  thought.  The 
writer  has  printed,  in  a  separate  volume  of  two  hundred  pages,  his 
‘  Guide  to  the  Apocalypse,'  but  it  ought  to  have  been  printed  also 
with  the  two  bulky  volumes  more  immediately  before  us.  His  prin¬ 
ciples  of  interpretation  are  at  a  wide  distance  from  all  the  whims  of 
the  hour ;  and  the  innumerable  attempts  made  to  work  upon  the 
feelings  and  the  fears  of  men  by  the  imaginary  adaptation  of  the 
events  of  the  daily  newspapers  to  the  woes  of  the  vials,  and  the 
trumpets,  or  the  scenery  of  the  seals.  The  important  circum¬ 
stance  about  the  book  is  its  size — nearly  twelve  hundred  closely- 
printed  pages :  the  author  must  not  suppose  that  he  will  be  atten¬ 
tively  read.  We  have  laboured  ourselves  with  tolerable  faithfulness 
through  the  work,  exemplary,  we  believe,  beyond  most  reviewers ; 
for  we  have  seen  two  or  three  reviews  clearly  enough  misunder¬ 
standing  the  author's  meaning  and  end,  and  have  ])assed  more 
than  one  copy  on  the  London  book-stalls,  evidently  enough 
editorial  copies,  but  not  one  page  cut  or  read.  Yet,  we  dare  to 
say,  that  the  work  is  a  most  interesting  contribution  to  Biblical 
criticism.  As  we  said,  however,  its  great  defect  is  that  it  docs 
not  sufficiently  salute  the  sense  of  wonder.  We  cannot  altogether 
acquit  it  of  the  appearance  of  special  pleading  sometimes,  but 
never  have  we  the  amazing  determination  manifested  by  Elliot  to 
make  a  theory  fit  at  all  hazards,  nor  have  we  that  accommodating 
jejunity  with  which  Dr.  Cumming  admirably  digests  and  ada|)ts 
the  ‘Hone  Apocalypticre'  of  Elliot  to  sentimental  young  ladies,  and 
to  valetudinarian  old  ladies.  In  IMr.  Hooper  this  is  entirely 
wanting.  There  is  nothing,  it  must  be  admitted,  to  attract  in 
the  style;  he  has,  with  most  mjignanimous  self-denial,  resisted 
Jill  opportunities  to  cultivate  the  painter's  magic  art,  setting 
himself  down  deliberately  and  solely  to  the  task  of  attempting  to 
sec  the  meaning  of  the  great  Patinos  Seer.  We  believe  that  Mr. 
Hooper  has  been  pressed  upon  less  by  mere  fancies,  has  travelled 
less  into  the  region  of  mere  arbitrary  signifieancics,  than  most  of 
his  contemporary  expositors.  Shall  we  ever  have  an  exposition  of 
the  Apocalypse  ?  for  ‘  whoso  readeth,  let  him  understand.' 
Certainly,  we  seem  far  off  as  yet  from  any  understanding.  Some 
men,  like  those  to  whom  we  have  referred,  quilt  and  patch  their 
expositions,  but  we  still  wait  for  the  expositor.  That  admirable 
and  thoughtful  writer,  Alexander  Knox,  says  : — 
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‘  Probably  I  shall  not  live  to  see  what  1  am  wishing  for,  but  I  have 
not  the  smallest  doubt  of  its  taking  place,  and  that  at  no  very  distant 
period.  Some  interpreter,  one  of  a  thousand f  will  come  forth  and 
throw  so  new  and  so  bright  a  light  loth  upon  human  nature  and  upon 
Scripture,  and  w  ill  so  convincingly  demonstrate  that  there  is  a  genuine 
philosophy  (most  profound  in  its  principles— most  sublime  in  its 
results— yet,  when  laid  open,  so  self-evident  as  to  be  i^esistible), 
which  is  common  both  to  human  nature  and  Holy  Scripture,  and 
which  constitutes  the  most  exquisite  harmony  between  them,  that 
capable  minds  (and  such  are  multiplying)  tvill  yield  themselves  to  the 
view  thus  opened  upon  them  with  a  lulness  ot  satisfaction,  and  a 
completeness  of  acquiescence,  never,  as  1  conceive,  till  then  exem¬ 
plified.  Some  pious  persons  have  supposed  the  probability  ot  a 
second  Pentecost,  and  that  nothing  short  of  this  could  effect  the 
promised  exten^ion  of  righteousness  and  peace.  I  own  it  strikes  mo 
very  differently.  I  believe  the  full  establishment  of  the  Idcdeemer's 
kingdom  will  grow  out  of  the  perfect  ascendency  of  good  setise  on  the 
one  hand  (towards  which  many  unprecedented  movements  of  Provi¬ 
dence  are  advancing  us),  and  a  right  understanding  of  revealed  truth 
on  the  other ;  which  blessing,  as  1  said,  will,  I  suppose,  appear  the 
result  of  extraordinary  penetration  in  the  mind  of  the  discoverer ; 
nothing  very  wondtrful,  except  wonderful  felicity  of  discernment, 
seeming  to  accompany  it.  1  do  not  say  that  the  discovery  will  as 
expeditiously  run  over  Europe  as  Galileo’s  did  in  his  ‘‘  Sidereus 
Nuntius;”  but  most  confident  I  am,  that  the  truth  icill  spring  forth, 
and  will  he  diffused,  and  will  meet  a  reception  worthy  of  itself,  and  of 
the  errand  on  which  God  has  sent  it  from  heaven  to  earth.’ 

'Wc  wait  for  the  time  anxiously,  and  arc  thankful  to  Mr.  Hooper 
if  he  contributes  his  (piota  towards  clearing  the  w’ay  for  the  Apo¬ 
calyptic  light. 

Mr.  Hooper  would  be  at  issue  with  most  expositors  even 
at  the  outset.  M  here  was  the  seer  when  he  beheld  the 
vision  in  Patmos  ?  But  ^  did  the  author  really  intend  to  lead 
his  readers  to  believe  that  he  was  in  Patmos  at  all,  or  did  he 
not  rather  lay  the  scene  of  his  vision  in  a  locality  which  w'ould 
qualify  him  for  being  a  suitable  representative  of  the  Church,  as 
then  placed  in  the  midst  ot  an  inhospitable  and  hostile  world.’ 
An  uninhabited,  desolate  island,  seven  miles  long,  and  half  a 
mile  broad,  with  neither  brooks  nor  trees,  nor  cultivation.  Might 
it  not  more  appropriately  describe  the  isolated  wilderness  church, 
biich  literal  symbolism  is  not  unusual.  Ezekiel  says : — ^  So  the 
spirit  lifted  me  up,  aud  took  me  away,  and  I  went  in  bitterness, 
in  the  heat  of  my  spirit ;  but  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  strong 
upon  me.  1  hen  I  came  to  them  of  the  captivity  at  Tel-abib 
that  dwelt  by  the  river  of  Chebar,  and  1  sat  where  they  sat,  and 
remained  theie  astonished  among  them  seven  days.^  So  also  the 
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vision  of  Daniel,  in  winch  he  was  carried  in  imagination  to  Shu- 
shall  and  the  banks  of  the  river  Ulai.  In  the  same  spirit  of 
symbolism  are  we  to  interpret  the  seven  churches  ?  This  would 
be  in  harmony  with  the  whole  scheme  of  symbolic  representa- 
tionalism.  AVhy,  it  is  very  naturally  asked,  were  these  seven 
churches  selected,  lying  in  a  small  circuit  in  Asia  Minor,  while 
all  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world  and  the  most  considerable 
churches  arc  overlooked;  and  is  it  not  remarkable  that  St.  Paul 
wrote  to  the  same  number  of  churches — nay,  in  one  instance,  the 
very  symbolical  use  of  the  name  is  pointed  out.  The  church  of 
Pergamos  is  said  to  ^  dwell  w  here  SataiPs  scat  is.^  Obviously  the 
scat  of  Satan  is  that  which  the  dragon  or  Satan  gave  to  the  beast, 
the  mystical  ]5abylon  or  Koine;  and,  in  accordance  with  this  inter¬ 
pretation,  it  may  be  shown  to  be  probable  that  St.  Peter  himself 
may  have  been  symbolised  under  the  term  of  the  ^faithful 
Antipas.'  Oiu  readers  have  not  to  be  informed  that  there  w^as  great 
signiticancy  in  names.  In  the  names  of  the  seven  churches  there  are 
not  wanting  hints  of  the  sign  of  the  (pialities  with  which  they 
were  supposed  to  be  endowed.  Smyrna  is  synonymous  with  myrrh, 
and  the  E|)istlc  to  Smyrna  is  full  of  the  fruits  of  faith.  Christ  is 
embalmed,  and  yet  alive  in  the  hearts  and  atfcctions  of  his  peojile. 
IVrgamos  would  denote  a  citadel,  and  the  idea  of  the  epistle  is 
striving  for  the  faith  even  unto  the  death.  Sardis  is  almost  identical 
in  sound  with  sordes,  a  pro|)er  key-note  to  an  epistle  which  was  to 
have  respect  to  the  ‘  few  names  w  ho  had  not  defiled  their  garments.' 
Philadelphia  denotes  brotherhood,  and,  in  this  epistle,  Christ's  love 
to  his  brethren,  and,  by  implication,  theirs  to  him,  is  set  forth ; 
and  Laodicea,  derived  from  words  signifying  just,  seems  to  show' 
the  peoj)le  who  have  gone  astray  the  means  by  which  alone  they 
may  be  made  just  before  God,  and  to  warn  them  of  the  justice  the 
Lord  will  execute  on  unbelievers.  There  is  surely  no  absurdity  in 
the  thought,  which  is  as  susceptible  of  more  proof  than  many  other 
more  generally  received  ideas,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  intended  to 
represent  typically  the  various  sections  of  the  Catholic  church 
throughout  all  times. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  very  much  valuable  time  has 
been  wasted  in  attempting  to  dogmatise  very  arbitrarily  upon  the 
intention  of  the  symbols.  Impertinent  assumption,  which  often 
travels  beyond  the  record,  has  its  creed  as  distinctly  marked  by 
meanings  to  be  attached  to  the  dark  symbolical  utterances  of  the 
Apocalypse  and  of  Daniel  as  to  any  other  of  the  dark  sayings  on 
the  harj).  There  arc  some  persons  who  arc  never  perplexed ;  they 
can  always  find  a  meaning  or  invent  one. 

Yet  certainly  the  spiritual  wealth  of  this  book  is  very  great.  No 
single  portion  of  the  sacred  writings  is  richer  in  all  those  sacred 
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truths  which  are  the  stem  of  doctrine  and  the  vintage  of  consolation, 
Here  holiest  texts  abound,  gleaming  amidst  the  undefined  brilliancy, 
like  stars  lighting  up  with  a  bright  particular  lustre  the  nebulous 
cloud-land,  and  our  writer  brings  out  with  greater  distinctness 
than  most  expositors  that  this  is  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ* 
He  is  very  eminently  and  distinctively  the  centre  ot  this  book,  and 
we  have  often  felt  there  is  great  beauty  in  the  designation  of  Christ 
as  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  for  he  is  the  Word,  the  liternal  ord,  that 
is,  the  only  means  of  Divine  coinmunieation  possible :  there  could 
be  w’ithout  him  no  divine  language.  Henee  in  this  book  Christ  is 
j)resentcd  to  view  as  the  high  priest,  not  of  the  Jewish  Church 
alone,  as  his  garments  show,  but  of  the  Church  of  God  in  and 
through  all  ages ;  and  Mr.  Hooper  considers  that  this  is  the 
revelation  of  the  whole  Church  under  his  government  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  time — the  seven  ages  of  the  past  and  the 
course  of  the  two  dispensations;  it  is  the  Apocalypse,  the  unveiling 
of  Christ  in  his  character  of  the  one  Mediator,  the  Kevcalcr  from 
the  first  to  the  last. 

To  follow  iMr.  Hooper  through  the  course  of  his  exposition  will 
be  impossible ;  we  can  only  indicate  the  more  populai*  and  promi¬ 
nent  points  of  it.  Among  others  we  may  refer  to  the  new  view  he 
presents  of  the  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands. 
We  cannot  present  our  readers  with  the  varied  links  of  the 
argument  by  which,  in  his  painfully  learned  work,  ‘  Palmoni,'*  he 
identifies  the  stone  with  the  ancient  Roman  empire.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that,  regarding  all  the  statements  at  once 
of  the  vision  and  the  inspired  seer,  it  should  have  been  so  uniformly 
identified  with  the  Church  of  Christ.  This  stone  is  described 
as  having  smote  the  image,  the  symbol  of  the  four  (?  three) 
preceding  kingdoms,  and  as  having  increased  until  it  filled  the 
w  hole  earth.  'I'liis  stone,  huge  and  vast,  is,  ^  as  it  were,  the  great 
mountain  burning  with  fire,  cast  into  the  sea/  when  the  second 
trumpet  sounds;  the  stone,  big  as  a  mill-stone,  hurled  into  the 
sea  by  the  mighty  angel,  exclaiming,  ‘Thus  shall  Babylon  the 
great  city  be  thrown  down,  and  shall  no  more  be  found. ^  Here 
Rome  is  reduced  in  the  symbolization  to  its  original  littleness, 
previous  to  its  final  destruction.  This  is  an  interesting  view,  and 
especially  because  it  harmonises  with  our  author’s  newer  chrono¬ 
logical  arrangement  of  the  Apocalypse,  by  harmonising  also  with 
the  express  declaration  of  the  prophet  that  it  should  be  in  the  days 
of  the  iron  kingdom  and  its  unweldable  relations,  that  the  God  of 

^  *  laltnoni ;  an  Es:?ay  on  the  Chronographical  and  Numerical  Systems 
in  use  among  the  Ancient  Jews.  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix  containing 
an  Examination  of  the  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  and  other  Ancient  Chrono- 
graphies.  Longmans. 
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licavcii  should  set  up  a  kingdom  that  shall  never  be  destroyed. 
The  stone,  the  hammer  of  the  earth,  is  the  symbol  of  the  iron 
kingdom,  and  this  view  Mr.  Hooper  thinks  is  confirmed  by  the 
plan  of  the  introduction  of  Rome  upon  the  Apocalyptic  scene, 
and  that  of  its  symbolised  destruction. 

But  what  could  be  the  import  of  the  seals  ?  Mr.  Hooper  has 
no  doubt  that  the  seals  represent  ages,  aions.  The  mystery  of  the 
book  is  divided  into  seven  ages.  We  are  not  going  to  do  so  rash 
a  thing  as  to  plead  for  the  exact  square  of  our  author’s  theory. 
Who  ever  attempted  to  elucidate  the  Apocalypse  without  becoming 
— at  any  rate  sometimes — fanciful  ?  Still,  let  us  hear  him. 

‘  Tlie  Mysteiy,  therefore,  is  divided  into  seven  Ages.  And  tho 
first  of  these  has  its  point  of  departure  at  the  creation,  and  the  sixth 
its  full  goal,  that  is,  that  of  its  boundary-period,  iucipiently  (in  a 
religious  point  of  view)  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  terminally  (in  a 
religious  and  political  aspect)  at  the  second  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
The  next  step,  then,  is  to  lay  out  the  intermediate  points  hypo¬ 
thetically  for  probation.  How  shall  we  proceed  ?  Or,  rather,  how 
did  we  proceed?  AV’^e  took  up  a  quarto  Bible  of  tho  date  of 
with  the  view  to  search  its  index  for  the  principal  epochs.  And 
therein  we  found  a  distribution  made  as  follows.  “The,^;v/  Age  of 
the  World”  from  the  Creation,  b.c.  4004,  to  the  Flood,  h.c.  2348. 
“The  second  Age”  ends  at  tho  Call  of  Abram,  b.c.  1021.  “The 
iliird  Age”  ends  at  tho  Exodus,  b.c.  1491.  “The  fourth  Age”  ends 
at  Solomon’s  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Temple,  b.c.  1012.  “  Tho 

fifth  Age”  ends  at  the  first  or  Babylonian  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  Temple.  “The  sixth  Age”  ends  at  the  birth  of  Christ, 
b.c.  4.  “The  seventh  Age”  is  carried  as  far  as  the  second  or  Roman 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  a.b.  70.  Now,  here  wo  found  exactlv 
the  thing  of  which  we  w^ere  in  search.  And  in  adopting  this  epochal 
distribution,  it  evidently  cannot  be  said  that  we  aro  following  the 
Pra'sentists  in  making  an  arbitrary  selection  of  periods,  according 
as  we  can  make  them  square  with  a  preconceived  theory.  They 
take,  at  their  convenience,  a  very  long  or  a  very  short  or  a  moderate 
duration.  They  have  recourse  to  retrogressions,  and  wholly  or 
partially  contemporaneous  periods.  They  adopt  various  devices 
by  which  they  may  expand  or  contract  periods,  or  magnify  or 
diminish  the  aspect  of  events.  But  w^e  propose  to  accept  such 
epochs  as  we  find  pointed  out  by  some  unknown  wTiter,  who  had 
no  theory  to  serve  when  he  made  his  selection.  That  selection, 
there  can  be  no  question,  has  been  made  solely  on  the  principle  of 
taking  the  critical  events  of  the  history, — those  which  were  always 
regarded  as  such  by  Jewish  w'riters.* 

Thus,  the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal,  instead  of  being,  as  Elliot 
would  make  it,  synchronous  with  the  martyrdoms  of  the  Christian 
era,  on  the  eve  of  the  ruin  of  Paganism,  is  the  turning  point  of 
all  the  ages  :  the  last  scene  of  the  closing  dispensation,  the  dawn  of 
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the  Christian  dispensation,  it  is  the  picture  of  that  which  has 
decayed,  waxed  old,  and  is  ready  to  vanish  away.  The  saints  of 
the  last  dispensation  are  scaled,  and  a  new  and  more  numerically 
illustrious  array  of  the  multitude  innumerable  extends  over  the 
dilating  vision  of  the  seer,  and  the  angels  of  the  tempests  hold  in 
dreadful  charge  the  elements  till  the  sealing  angel  shall  have 
‘  scaled  the  servants  of  God  on  their  foreheads.^  There  is  amazing 
magnificence  in  this  vast  vision  of  the  sixth  seal ;  painting  and 
j)oetry  have  seized  it  for  their  inspiration,  while  expositors  have 
been  bewildered.  Amidst  its  pathetic  tones  and  infinite  adumbrations, 
(Iocs  it  not  sound  like  the  toll  of  the  closing  age — the  opening  of 
the  new?  In  truth,  it  almost  reads  like  the  story  of  a  vanishing 
world,  and  thus  it  has  often  been  regarded — and  so  it  is ;  but  not 
ill  the  sense  in  which  we  usually  speak  of  the  departure  of  the 
world :  there  were  two  ends  of  the  world  often  confused  with 
each  other.  Rather  was  it  not  to  the  symbolic  rejircsentation  of 
that  time  spoken  of  by  Joel  and  Peter,  when  there  should  be 
wonders  in  the  heaven  above,  and  signs  in  the  earth  beneath, 
blood,  and  fire,  and  vapour  of  smoke ;  the  day  when,  as  the  Lord 
himself  said,  the  sun  should  be  darkened,  and  the  moon  not  give 
her  light,  and  the  stars  fall  from  heaven,  and  the  tribes  of  the 
earth  mourn — words  which  seem  from  their  context  to  refer  rather 
to  the  knell  of  a  closing  age  or  world,  than  the  dissolution  of  the 
earth.  AVc  have  no  doubt  that,  even  in  apostolic  minds,  there 
was  a  majestic  mystcriousness  enfolding  many  of  the  words  they 
uttered,  and  involved  all  times  and  seasons.  We  have  little  doubt, 
then,  that  they,  like  their  illustrious  prophetic  ancestors,  *  did  not 
know  what  or  what  manner  of  times  the  spirit  within  them  signified 
when  it  testified  to  them  beforehand.^  As  we  look  down  the  annals 
ot  ages  we  see  that  God  has,  from  time  to  time,  appeared  to  the 
world  by  a  series  of  catastrophic  circumstances, — some  of  a  very 
special  character  :  the  Hood  broke  up  one  age,  the  death  of  Christ 
broke  up  another.  Let  men  say  what  they  will  of  Christ,  and 
admit  or  deny  his  Messiahship,  it  is  equally  certain  that  his  life, 
his  words,  his  death  broke  up  the  then  existing  land-marks  of 
nations.  Over  a  large  jiortion  of  the  world,  over  the  whole  living 
world  of  action  and  thought,  men,  since  then,  have  ceased  to 
speak  of  the  age  of  the  world ;  they  speak  of  time  from  the  life  or 
death  ot  Christ,  the  year  of  our  Lord.  We  have  no  doubt[the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Divine  Spirit  became,  in  some  measure,  indeterminate 
and  undefined  to  them ;  perhaps,  too,  we  do  them  some  injustice 
by  making  them,  through  our  translation,  speak  of  the  termination 
of  the  world,  when  the  Divine  Spirit  had  intended  to  convey  the 
termination  of  the  age  and  dispensation.  We  arc  not  surprised  at 
this:  we  are  no  more  surprised  at  this  than  at  the  undefined 
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certainty  which  invests  our  own  mortality.  ^Thc  eoining  of  the 
Lord  draweth  nigh  that  is  always  true,  while  the  advance  of  the 
age  upon  its  eatastrophe  and  consummation  is,  no  doubt,  preceded 
by  an  anxious  indistinctivencss  in  men ;  it  was  so  in  the  apostles^ 
day,  they  all  seem  to  have  been  impressed  by  it.  Paul  gives  us 
his  impressions  in  many  burning  words.  Peter  saw  the  dissolving 
heavens  and  earth.  John  beheld  all  the  mystery  and  glory  of  the 
vials  and  the  seals ;  he  heard  the  thunders  uttering  their  voices. 
No  doubt  much  of  the  unhealthy  curiosity — the  fever  of  the 
restless  state  of  some  of  our  modern  churches,  was  alive  then. 
Among  the  early  Christians  were  multitudes  gathering  together 
and  inquiring — even  as  now  we  hear  of  the  wonderful  exploits  of 
the  searchers  into  prophetic  seasons  gathering  together — some 
almost  think  with  ludicrous  and  solemn  impertinence — around  the 
drawing  table,  to  inquire  when  this  vial  will  be  poured  out,  when 
that  seal  will  be  opened,  when  the  trumpet  will  sound,  and  whether 
a  real  trumpet  shall  be  inflated  with  our  atmosphere.  Referring 
to  the  impressions  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  Mr. 
Hooper  says : — 

^lAII  the  other  Evangelists  and  Apostles  teach  the  same  doctrine  in 
reference  to  the  coming  of  Christ  :  and  nothing  can  bo  more 
certain  than  that  they  understood  him  to  mean,  that  he  would 
come  in  that  generation.  The  narratives  which  three  of  them . 
(Mat.  xxiii.  31 ;  xxiv. ;  Mark  xiii. ;  Luke  xvii.  20 — 37  ;  xxi.)  give  of 
His  predictions  relating  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  can  leave 
no  doubt  on  this  point  in  the  mind  of  any  one,  who  has  not  a  theory 
to  support  by  their  help.  Luke  relates  that  they  asked  liira  these 
questions:  “When  shall  these  things  be?”  and,  “  What  the  sign 
when  these  things  arc  about  to  take  place  ?”  Mark  varies  the  last 
thus;  “What  the  sign,  when  all  these  things  shall  be  about  to 
receive  a  full  accomplishment  ?”  And  Matthew^  thus  ;  “  What  the 
sign  of  thy  coming  and  of  the  end  of  the  aion  ?”  It  is  the  constant 
practice  of  expositors  to  make  out  that  either  tw’o  or  three  questions 
relating  to  distinet  things  w’cre  asked,  and  that  to  these  the  Lord 
replied  jointly  or  consecutively.  This  is  the  basis  on  which  all 
false  expositions  are  framed,  and  when  its  unsoundness  is  shown, 
they  must  fall  to  pieces.  Now,  it  is  most  clear,  that  the  questions 
resolve  themselves,  in  respect  of  their  subject-matter,  into  one.  For, 
the  “  things''  spoken  of  in  each  question  are  the  same.  The  differences 
that  exist  in  the  mode  of  stating  the  second  merely  amount  to  this, 
— that  Mark’s  method  is  more  comprehensive  and  determinate  than 
Luke’s,  and  that  Matthew’s,  instead  of  being  generic  is  specific,  that 
is,  he  explains  what  was  meant  by  “the  things.”  And  from  his 
explanation  we  gather,  that  the  disciples  understood  their  Master  to 
mean  (as  a  matter  of  course)  that,  when  there  should  not  be  left  one 
stone  of  the  Temple  upon  another,  his  coming  and  the  end  of  the 
aion  would  have  arrived, — in  fact,  that  this  destruction  and  this  end 
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would  be  the  couBequence  of  bis  coming.  Hence,  it  clearly  appears 
that,  as  the  advent  of  Christ  and  the  end  of  the  age  were  assumed 
to  synchronise  with  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  these  two  e>ents 
must  be  synchronous  with  one  another/ 

Mr.  Hooper  will  be  charged  with  Apocalyptic  heresy  again  in 
his  exposition  of  the  twelfth  chapter.  The  illustrious  woman 
clothed  with  the  sun  is  the  Church  of  the  law ;  the  man-child  is  not 
Constantine,  or  the  believing  children  of  God,  but  Christ  himself, 
born  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law",  now  ‘  highly  exalted, 
caught  up  to  God  while  the  Church  lives  in  the  wilderness  still. 
AVhatevcr  may  be  the  Divine  intention  of  the  symbol,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  Mr.  Hooper's  exposition  is  the  most  glorious, 
consolatory,  and  dignified.  Nay,  the  exposition  is  easy  as  a 
description  of  the  Church  and  its  trials,  it  is  most  illustrious  and 
consolatory  as  a  description  of  Christ.  The  imagery  and  symbolism 
bears  thought ;  but  this,  w  hich  on  any  other  scheme  of  interpretation 
has  usually  been  regarded  as  an  episode  almost  out  of  place, 
regarded  from  this  point  of  view  is  strikingly  and  singularly 
beautiful. 

And  then  the  Lamb  !  Some  have  doubted  whether  John  the 
Evangelist  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  ;  but 
there  are  some  hints  of  his  authorship  in  connection  w'ith  the 
divine  ascription  to  the  Lamb.  To  the  seer,  the  anthem  of  heaven, 
perpetuates  the  story  of  earth ;  the  meaning,  the  mystery,  the 
majesty  of  every  Jewish  sacrifice  is  beheld  complete,  speaking  to 
the  heart,  speaking  to  the  eye.  The  lamb,  consumed  to  ashes  on 
the  altar,  has  undergone  a  marvellous  resurrection.  ^  Caught  up 
of  God  into  heaven,'  looked,  and  behold  a  lamb  stood  on  Mount 
Zion,  as  it  had  been  slain,'  bearing  the  marks  of  cruelty  and 
blood ;  for  ever  present  and  for  ever  potent.  Wondrous  is  that 
glorious  beauty  in  the  scars  of  the  lamb ;  wondrous  the  thought 
that  the  moral  position  of  the  Saviour  in  eternity  is  decided  by 
the  indignities  of  time.  On  Mount  Zion,  elevated  and  hymned, 
and  suffused  with  the  golden  light  of  the  eternal  hills,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  palms  and  the  multitudes  of  the  redeemed  j  ‘/hr 
thou  wast  slain.'  The  height  of  the  majesty  is  proportioned  to 
the  depth  and  endurance  of  the  misery.  The  highest  extreme  of 
heavenly  glory  grows  out  of  the  low"cst  extreme  of  earthly  malig¬ 
nity  ;  there  is  an  immediate  relation  between  the  elevation  on  the 
Mount  and  the  elevation  on  the  altar.  ^  IVorthy^  for  thou  w^ast 
slain.  Many  persons  have  objected  to  the  vision  and  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  ;  the  intense  sensuousness  of  the  scenery.  It  is  a  lamb 
beheld  on  Mount  Zion.  It  is  a  lamb  to  w’hom  the  adoration 
ascends.  To  us  we  will  confess  it  is  amazingly  expressive  and 
affecting.  Consider  the  Jewish  ancestries  and  education  and 
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The  Lamb  on  ^fount  Zion.  1*^^ 

theology  of  the  Apostle  John.  It  is  to  his  Gospel  we  arc  indebted 
for  the  first  clear  identification  of  the  Lord  our  Saviour,  the  Giver 
of  Life,  with  the  Lamb.  It  is  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Gospel 
that  distinct  recognition  takes  place:  ‘  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  that 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.^  The  conception  of  the  nature 
of  Jewish  sacrifice  opened  to  his  mind.  There  are  many  intima¬ 
tions  of  this  scattered  through  that  Gospel ;  he  thought  of  all  the 
blood-shcddings  of  that  old  covenant.  Well  can  we  conceive  his 
mind  lingering  over  each  relation,  each  altar  flame,  each  priestly 
sacrifice  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  innocent  victim  and  the 
uplifted  knife,  till  the  cross  and  passion  of  his  beloved  Master  and 
Friend  and  llcdcemer  mystically  mingled  with  the  altar  of  the 
tabernacle  and  the  temple.  Every  lamb  of  the  long-gone  thousands 
of  vears,  of  all  the  aions  and  the  centuries,  became  as  one  in  his 
eye.  He  thought  as  a  Jew ;  he  thought  and  spoke  as  became  a 
seer  for  Jews.  The  victim  became  the  victor,  the  lamb  became 
the  King  :  ‘  I  looked,  and  behold  a  lamb  stood  on  Mount  Zion  as 
it  had  been  slain.’  A  revelation  in  that  hour  was  made  to  him  of 
the  worthlessness  of  every  other  sacrifice,  the  folly  of  looking  to 
any  other  blood-shedding — to  any  other  lamb.  He  saw  rolling 
away  in  the  distance  of  the  ages  the  incense  and  the  smoke  of  a 
million  sacrificial  flames,  while  with  immense  and  infinite  meaning 
came  forth  to  his  heart,  interpreted  to  his  car,  the  mighty  and 
the  matchless  melody  of  the  hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand  of 
the  scaled  ones  of  the  Lamb:  *  2'liou  art  worthy,  for  thou  wast 
slain.’  Indeed  we  are  not  unaware  of  that  exposition  which 
beholds  the  Lamb  as  the  ever-crucified  Church — Christ  ever 
crucified  in  his  members,  as  he  himself  said,  *  Ve  did  it  unto  me ;’ 
and  we  may  idealise  and  even  realise  the  martyrology  of  the  cross. 
As  we  step  down  through  the  ages,  we  behold  all  the  torment  and 
the  torture ;  as  we  pass  through  the  forests  of  the  crosses ;  as  the 
heavens  all  around  become  ruddy  with  the  fires  of  countless  stakes; 
as  the  long  jiroccssion  of  the  saints  sweeps  on ;  as  the  dungeons 
become  crowded  and  foetid  with  the  imprisoned  band;  as  the 
myriads  of  the  inventive  engines  of  cruelty  multiply ;  as  men  and 
women  cast  their  plaintive  and  piteous  and  tearful  eyes  to  Heaven : 
we  may  behold  in  all  renewed  our  Lord’s  suffering;  and  remem¬ 
bering  how  they  fill  up  what  remains  of  the  suffering  of  Christ, 
exclaim,  ‘  Thou  wast  slain  !*  But  this  ascription  to  the  Church 
only  becomes  potent  in  the  highest  sense  when  it  is  the  Church’s 
ascription  to  the  Saviour.  Each  woe  finds  its  emollient  in  his 
deeper  woe.  Poor  were  the  consolation,  and  most  miserable,  which 
could  behold  in  the  Lamb  slain  on  Mount  Zion  only  the  idealisa¬ 
tion  of  the  suffering  Church. 

But  we  arc  forgetting  Mr.  Hooper,  and  more,  we  arc  forgetting  our 
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own  limited  space.  e  must  not  surely  ourselves  begin  expound¬ 
ing  the  book.  We  eould  have  wished  to  have  said  several  other 
things,  especially  of  the  book  with  its  seven  seals,  the  great  book  of 
time  and  Pmvidence — without  Christ  and  Christianity,  an  unsolved 
and  unsolvable  problem — inexplicable  and  inscrutable  book,  clasped 
with  the  hasps  of  ages;  the  wonderlul  and  the  awful  book,  the 
beautiful  and  terrible  mystery  of  time ;  time,  the  grey-beard  and  the 
dotard,  striding  through  the  world  with  his  chalice  of  years,  till  the 
dispensation  of  fulness  shall  come,  the  chaliee  brimming,  and  all 
things  gathered  into  one  in  Christ — things  in  earth,  and  things  in 
heaven.  Cheerfully  could  we  have  kept  ^Ir.  Hooper  company  a 
little  longer,  and  have  listened  while  the  thunders  uttered  their 
voices,  while  the  trumpets  shattered  the  air  with  their  w^oes,  and 
the  vials  emptied  themselves  of  their  wrath ;  the  beasts  of  the 
desert  and  the  sea,  the  reptiles  of  the  pit,  the  mystic  harlot  and 
the  mystic  Pabylon,  the  cloud  and  the  music,  the  noise  of  the 
waters,  and  the  ineffable  beauty  of  the  ransomed^s  song,  the  sea 
of  glass  mingled  w  ith  fire,  and  the  multitudes  of  the  saved,  and 
the  doom  of  the  lost ;  but  we  must  close.  We  have  bad  from 
Mr.  Hooper  mucli  pleasure  and  instruction,  although  we  have  not 
been  able  at  all  times  to  find  our  reading  of  the  marvellous  book 
in  harmony  with  his.  His  book  is  thought  out,  it  treads  in  no 
merely  beaten  path,  it  shows  a  vast  range  of  reading,  it  contains 
things  old  and  new’.  Certainly,  whoever  studies  the  Apocalypse, 
cannot  have  done  so  thoroughly,  unless  he  has  attentively  read  the 
bulky  volumes  of  Mr.  Hooper ;  but  to  read  is  no  pleasant  sport, 
unless  the  reader  is  accustomed  to  fish  in  those  Apocalyptic  seas. 

^Ir.  HoopePs  s^moptical  interpretation  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  is  very  ingenious  and 
beautiful,  and  we  think  must  commend  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
candid  reader,  as  a  very  practical  development  of  the  Church  on 
earth. 

‘This  appears  to  symbolise  the  Church  of  God  in  that  state  of  per¬ 
fection,  to  w’hieh  it  will  ultimately  attain,  and  on  its  progress  towards 
which  it  entered  at  the  Reformation.  If  so,  it  will  necessarily  bo 
implied,  that  the  interval  between  the  states  depicted  in  the  prelude 
^d  tho w  ill  be  one  oi  progress  tow’ards  perfection.  I  think 
it  will  be  most  convenient  to  present  my  summary  view  of  this  syin* 
bolisation  in  the  following  tabular  form. 

1.  INTRODUCTORY:  (ve.  10), 

The  bride,  new  Jeru-  =  the  purified  Church  of  Christ. 

Salem. 

2.  GENERAL  TIEW  OF  THE  EXTERIOR  (11-17). 

(1).  Her  brilliancy  as  =  the  special  presence  of  Ood  and  the  Lanib, 
a  luminary  (11)  manifested  in  sanctijicationhy  the  Spirit. 
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(2) .  Hit  walls,  ^reat  =  the  protection  of  a  system  of  sound  doo~ 

and  high  ”  (12)  trines  and  discipline. 

(3) .  Her  gates  the  12  =  tut.  JjKW,e.reludin(jf  self  riyhfeous  sinners, 

patriarchs  (12)  and  admittiny  those  to  whom  Christ  opens. 

(1).  The  gatekeepers,  =  Christ,  who  alone  can  open  the  gates, 
12  angels  (12)  which  the  Law  shuts. 

(5).  Equal  distribution  =  Ciiual  admission  to  all  fvm  every  quaiier. 
of  the  gates  (13) 

(G).  Foundation,  the  =  the  Gospel,  i.e.,  the  fundamental  doc- 
12  apostles  (14)  trines  of  the  faith,  as  taught  hy  the 

apostles. 

(7).  The  measuring  =  an  exhibition  of  the  symmetry,  immensity, 
and  admeasurement  of  durability,  and  comjdeteness  of  the  whole. 
the  city  and  her  wall  (15- 
17) 

3  DETAILS  OF  THE  STEUCTURE,  WITUIX  AND  WITHOUT  (18-23). 

(1) .  The  superstruc-  =  excellence  of  the  Churches  doctrine  and 

ture  of  the  wall,  jasper,  discipline  in  their  entirety. 

(18) 

(2) .  The  interior  of  =  excellence  of  'internal  arrangements,  or 

the  city,  gold  (18)  of  the  character  of  her  members. 

(3) .  The  12  founda-  —  excellence  of  the  fundamental  truths,  on 

tion  -  stones,  precious  which  the  Church  is  built,  as  well  when 
stones  (19-20)  viewed  separately,  as  when  regarded  in 

their  combined  effect. 

(4) .  The  12  gates,  12  =  inasmuch  as  they  are  all  alike,  uniformity 

pearls  (21)  of  admission  ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  all 

pearls,  the  want  of''*'  glonf''  in  the  Law  as 
compared  with  the  Gospel. 

(5) .  The  street,  gold  =  the  way  of  the  saints  is  the  way  of  up- 

(21)  rightness.'' 

(G).  The  temple,  none  =  communion  and  oneness  with  the  Father, 
save  God  (22)  through  the  Son,  without  mediating  pi'icsts. 

(7).  Her  light,  (JoH  Divine  guidance  by  providence  and  grace. 
and  the  Lamb  (23) 

4.  EXTERNAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE  CITY  (24-27). 

(1) .  To  heathen  na-  =  “  A  lif/ht  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,"  like 

tions  a  light  (24)  her  Lord. 

(2) .  Kings  render  their  =  “  Kings  shall  be  thy  7iursing  fathers." 
glory  (24) 

(3) .  Gates  never  locked  =  free  admission  always  to  all ,  whom  Chnst, 

by  day  (25)  the  gatekeeper,  recognises  as  friends. 

(4) .  No  night  there  =  no  time  ulien  any  trill  be  excluded,  or  no 

(25)  ii?ne  when  enemies  can  covertly  assail. 

(5) .  Her  tribute,  the  =  the  Church  is  a  p>raise  upon  earth." 
honour  of  the  nations 

(2G) 
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(6) .  What  may  not  =  anything  unholy. 
enter  (27) 

(7) .  Who  may  Qniev  the  elect. 

(27) 

5.  ITER  SUPPLY  OF  ^SK•  =  eternal  life  in  Christy  open  to  all. 
TEH,  a  river  from  the 
throne,  (xxii.  1) 

G.  HERSUPPLY  OF  FOOD,  =  vartous  and  ncverfailiny  means  q 
trees  ever  yielding  fruit  appropriate  to  the  converted  and 
and  leaves  (2)  convertedy  and  made  efficacious 
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KINO  COTTON  OUT  AT  ELBOWS* 

IS  the  testimony  of  this  book  true  ?  Is  the  witness  true  {  We 
are  not  aw^are  that  the  veracity  of  eitber  luxs  been  called 
in  question.  If  true,  and  we  believe  it  is  true,  then  this  docu¬ 
ment  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  and  disgusting  records  evi'r 
produced.  Here  are  peo})le  who  ludicrously  lay  claim  to  the 
urbanities  of  civilisation,  while  the  whole  of  society  seems 
such  that  it  wddd  disgrace  a  robber’s  cave.  Society  in  the 
South  has  all  the  vices  of  the  wild  and  savage  state  without 
its  virtues,  the  camning  of  the  savage  without  his  bravery,  his 
ferocity  w  ithout  his  generosity.  The  book  is  written  with  singu¬ 
lar  ability  and  humour.  The  descriptions,  both  human  and 
scenic,  are  w'orthy  of  the  pen  of  Dickens.  Indeed  this  pleasant 
book  reads  like  the  travels  of  Mark  Tapley  and  Martin  Chuzzehvit, 
and  W’c  do  all  honour  to  our  author  that  he  wais  able  to  kee  p 
himself,  like  his  eminent  predecessor  in  the  wilds  of  Eden, 
‘  jolly,’  \inder  such  circumstiinces.  They  bring  the  wdiole  of  the 
ground,  over  wdiich  the  author  and  the  reader  move,  vividly 
before  the  eye;  and  we  must  say  that  Mr.  OlmsUsl  met  with 
a  larger  and  more  expansive  variety  of  that  peculiar  kind  of 
animal  called  blackguard  and  scoundrel  than  w^e  have  ever  found 
in  the  course  of  our  reading ;  we  will  not  say  in  the  ‘  Tales  of 
Travellers,’  but  we  will  not  except  the  ‘  Newgate  Calendar.’ 
Talk  of  the  dark  ages !  well,  they  none  of  them  in  all  their 
years  seem  to  darken  down  w  ith  the  blackness  of  that  barbarism 
of  the  South,  where  the  everlasting  lash  resounds,  w’here  not 
unfrecpiently  the  stake  rises,  and  the  mild  feelings  of  the  jdan- 
tors  are  kindled  to  a  more  than  ordinary  excitement  by  the 
lairning  or  roasting  alive  of  a  negro.  The  ancient  serf  in  feudal 
days  had  no  such  damning  brand  burnt  in  on  his  destiny ;  nay, 
in  the  army  or  the  church,  the  very  meanest  might  sometimes 
rise  to  distinction,  but  the  Slave  States  wall  up  the  negro  beyond 
the  possibility  of  emancipation.  His  master  may  even  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  money  he  has  saved  to  purchase  his  freedom. 
Such  things  have  often  been.  Hunted  by  bloodhounds,  w  ithout 
a  social  right  or  place  ;  marriage  in  many  ])laces  forbidden,  in  all 
a  mockeiy ;  the  children  not  the  children  of  the  parent,  but  tin* 
master.  What  a  record  for  the  nineteenth  century ! 

‘CVjtton  is  King.’  We  have  heard  that  same  tnitli  repeated 
tolerably  loudly  ;  and  frequently  Cotton  is  a  very  blustering 

.fourne^a  and  K.vpl orations  in  the  Cotton  Kingdom.  A  Traveller  s 
Observations  on  Cotton  and  Slavcrg  in  the  American  Slave  States.  By 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted.  In  2  vole.  Sampson  Low',  Son  &  Co.  1H61. 
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.sovori‘ii<ii  t(H>.  Tin*  triuiiipliant  and  bullying  words  of  Oovcnior 
llaiiinioiid,  addn‘ss(‘d  to  tho  Senate  ot  the  United  States,  Marcli 
kli,  1858,  are  very  well  known  : — 

‘  No  !  you  dare  not  make  war  upon  cotton  ;  no  power  on  earth 
dares  to  make  war  upon  it.  Cotton  is  king;  until  latelg  the  Bank 
of'  EngUnul  teas  king ;  but  she  tried  to  put  her  screws,  as  usual,  tlie 
fall  beibro  last,  on  the  cotton  crop,  aud  was  utterly  vaiiijuished.  The 
last  power  has  been  con(]ucred  :  who  can  doubt,  that  has  looked  at 
recent  events,  that  cotton  is  siq’n'cmc  * 

We  are  by  n<>  means  certain  that  ‘Cotton  is  King.^  One  ot 
the  kings*  of  commerce,  no  doubt,  but  there  arc  other  sovereigns; 
nor  is  it  at  all  necessary  that  even  the  kingdom  of  cotton  should  be 
limited  to  the  Southern  States  of  America.  Surely  we  have  had 
clear  ideas  upon  the  utterly  wretched  commercial  character  of 
the  Southern  States;  but  Mr.  Olmsted  presents  a  picture  of 
moral  degradation  and  wretchcalness,  terrible  and  most  effective, 
from  the  close  grouping  together  of  all  the  parts  and  impressions 
(d‘ the  picture.  Mr.  Helper’s  ‘Impending  Crisis  of  the  South* 
h;is  prepared  us  for  many  of  the  statements ;  but  in  Mr.  Olm¬ 
sted’s  book  the  facts  take  fire,  the  institution  of  domestic  slaveiy 
rises  like  some  monstrous  temple  of  ini(|uity,  the  facts  blazing 
through  the  windows  with  horrible  and  infernal  glare,  bringing 
out  into  horrible  distinctness  the  sacrifices,  the  victims,  the 
crimes,  and  the  cruelties  of  the  abominathni  that  maketh  deso¬ 
late.  Mr.  Helper  indeed  proves  that  ‘  the  annual  hay  cro^)  of  the 
Free  States  is  worth  considerably  more  in  dollars  and  cents 
than  all  the  cotti^m,  tobacco,  rice,  hay,  hemp,  and  cane  sugar, 
annually  i>roduced  in  the  fifteen  Slave  States.’  All  the  old 
efironti'ry  with  which  the  enemies  of  free  institutions  extol  the 
agricultural  achievements  of  slave  labour  returns  now,  while, 
with  stale  and  most  senseless  harangues,  it  is  declared  that 
iVdtou  is  king.  Poor,  shabby,  threadbare  king !  A  dissipated 
prince,  without  an  income,  and  with  such  decidedly  bad  habits, 
that  king  he  cvatainly  will  in  no  sense  be  long.  ‘The  soil 
itself,  ekHpiently  says  Mr.  Helper,  ‘sickens  and  dies  beneath 
the  tread  ot  the  slave.^  So  it  has  ever  been,  so  will  it  ever  be. 
Nations  that  know  not  their  Lord’s  will,  may  receive  the  mercy 
ot  help  and  guidance  from  Him  who  winks  at  the  time  of  a 
mition  s  darkness  ?  But  who  hath  hardened  the  heart  against 
God s  laws,  and  hath  prospered?  Speaking  of  the  commercial 
consequences  c>t  slavery,  Mr.  Helper  Inns  very  cleverly,  we  be- 
lieve,  truly  p:irodied  a  well-known  witty  passage  of  Sydney 
Smith'  s  on  taxation  in  England : — 

o  ^Ti  Impcntling  Crisis  of  the  South  :  How  to  meet  it.*  By  Hinton 
K.  Helper,  of  North  Carolina.  lOOth  Thousand.  Sampson  Low,  Son  &  Co. 
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*  The  North  is  the  ^Eccea  of  our  merchants,  and  to  it  they  must  and 
do  make  two  pilgrimages  per  annum — one  in  the  spring  and  one  in  the 
fall.  All  our  commercial,  mec]iauical,manufactural,and  literary  supplies 
come  from  there.  We  want  Bibles,  brooms,  buckets,  and  books,  and 
we  go  to  the  North  ;  we  want  pens,  ink,  papjr,  wafers,  and  envelopes, 
and  we  go  to  the  North ;  we  want  slioes,  hats,  handkerchiefs, 
umbrellas,  and  pocket-knives,  and  wo  go  to  the  North ;  wo  want 
furniture,  crockery,  glassware,  and  pianos,  and  we  go  to  tlie  North ; 
we  want  toys,  primers,  school-books,  fashionable  apparel,  machinery, 
medicine,  tombstones,  and  a  thousand  other  things,  and  we  go  to  the 
North  for  them  all.  Instead  of  keeping  our  money  in  circulation 
at  home,  by  patronising  our  own  mechanics,  manufiicturcrs,  and 
labourers,  we  send  it  all  away  to  the  North,  and  there  it  remains  ; 
it  never  falls  into  our  hands  again. 

‘Jn  one  way  or  another  we  are  more  or  less  subservient  to  the 
North  every  day  of  our  lives.  In  infancy  we  are  swaddled  in 
Northern  muslin  ;  in  childhood  we  are  humoured  with  Northern 
gewgaws  ;  in  youth  w  o  arc  instructed  out  of  Northern  books  ;  at  the 
age  of  maturity  w’c  sow  our  “wild  oats’’  on  Northern  soil;  in 
middle-life  w’c  exhaust  our  w’oalth,  energies,  and  talents  in  the 
dishonourable  vocation  of  entailing  our  dependence  on  our  children 
and  on  our  children’s  children,  and,  to  the  neglect  of  our  ow’u 
interests  and  the  interests  of  those  around  us,  in  giving  aid  and 
succour  to  every  department  of  Northern  power;  in  the  decline 
of  life  we  remedy  our  eye-sight  with  Northern  spectacles,  and 
support  our  infirmities  wdth  Northern  canes;  in  old  age  we  are 
drugged  with  Northern  physic;  and  finally,  when  we  die,  our 
inanimate  bodies,  shrouded  in  Northern  cambric,  are  stretched  upon 
the  bier,  borne  to  the  grave  in  a  Northern  carriage,  entombed  wdth  a 
Northern  spade,  and  memorised  with  a  Northern  slab !’ 

Perlia]js,  too,  our  readers  may  remember  a  passage  from  the 
pen  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  : — 

‘  We  sympathise  very  tenderly  here  wdth  the  poor  aggrieved 
planter,  of  whom  so  many  unpleasant  things  are  said ;  but  if  we  saw 
the  whip  applied  to  old  men,  to  tender  w’omcn ;  and,  undeniably, 
though  1  slirink  to  say  so — pregnant  w'omcn  set  in  the  treadmill  for 
refusing  to  work,  wdieii,  not  they,  but  the  eternal  law  of  animal 
nature  refused  to  work :  if  \\c  saw  men’s  backs  flayed  w’ith  cowhides, 
and  “  hot  rum  poured  on,  superinduced  with  brine  or  pickle,  rubbed  in 
with  a  cornhusk,  in  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun  ;” — if  we  saw'  the 
runaways  hunted  with  bloodhounds  into  swamps  and  hills ;  and,  in 
cases  of  passion,  a  planter  throwing  his  negro  into  a  copper  of 
boiling  cane  juice — if  w'e  saw  these  things  with  eyes,  we  too  should 
wince.  They  are  not  pleasant  sights.  The  blood  is  moral,  the  blood 
is  anti-slavery,  it  runs  cold  in  the  veins :  the  stomach  rises  with 
disgust,  and  curses  slavery.”  * 

Well!  Mr.  Olmsted’s  books# bring  these  entertaining  little 
incidents  near  to  us.  Wc  have  little  occasion  to  feel  any 


(Hsjj^aoe  to  our  banners  or  our  fleets,  it  is  said  misiortuue  / 
makes  us  acquainted  with  strange  bedfellows,  and  in  the  history 
of  the  world  there  have  been  strange  brothers  in  arms.  But 
Great  Britain  and  the  Southern  States  of  America!  Then,  indeed,  | 

would  be  realised  upon  a  verv  extensive  scale  ialstaflf  s  ragged  jj 

regiment  ‘  You  would  think  that  I  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  ^ 

tattered  prodigals  lately  come  from  swine-keeping,  from  eating  J 

draff  and  husks.  A  mad  fellow  met  me  on  the  Wiuy,  and  told  ’ 

me  that  I  had  unloaded  all  the  gibbets,  and  pressed  the  dead  J 

Ixxlies.  Xo  eye  hath  seen  such  scarecrows.  I’ll  not  march  ^ 

through  Coventry  with  them,  that’s  flat.’ 

Funny  circumstances  pop  up  in  these  pages  too ;  funny, 
ludicrous,  horribly  ludicrous,  infernally  funny.  Did  our  readers 
ever  hear  of  a  disease  called  Dra pitomania  ?  Xo  !  Well,  it  is  7^ 
a  disease  peculiar  to  negroes;  its  phenomena  have  been  do- 
scrilied  by  one  Dr.  Cartwright,  and  it  manifests  itself  in  an  irre- 
strainable propensity  to  run  away!  Benevolent  Dr.  Cartwright, 
a  physician  of  the  South,  has  written  a  treatise  upon  this  droll  ‘pM 
disease.  Pundit  Cartwright  thinks,  by  proper  medical  treatment, 

‘  this  troublesome  practice  of  running  away,  that  many  negroes 
have,  can  l>e  almost  entirely  prevented  a  very  curious  disease  | 
this.  The  learned  C’artwright  says,  that  'some  of  its  peculiar 
phenomena  are,  that  before  negroes  run  away,  unless  they  are 
panic-struck  or  frightened,  they  become  sulky  and  dissatisfied. 

Now  the  cause  of  tliis  dissatisfaction  should  be  inquired  into  and  J 
removed,  or  they  are  apt  to  fall  into  negro  consumption.’  Well ! 
and  what  does  the  admirable  doctor  think  will  be  the  best  means  3 
of  cure  after  this  inquiry  ?  Why,  flogging  !  Flogging  is  the  cure 
for  Draj)itomania.  Flogging,  says  the  doctor.  '  Whipping  them 
<»ut  of  it  ;  whipping  the  devil  out  of  them,’  as  the  mighty  master 
of  medicine  eloquently  observes.  Ah  !  what  a  fellow  this  negro 
is.  He  is  subject,  siiys  the  doctor,  to  another  disease,  Dysoesthesia,  (S 
that  is,  didl  or  obtuse  sensation.  .^Btheopica  he  calls  this  com-  ‘ 
plaint.  It  seems  in  this  disease  the  poor  sufferer  will  break  his 
t<X)ls,  slight  his  work,  and  become  stupid,  ‘  till  roused  from  sloth 
b^  the  stimidus  of  hunger;  then,’  oh,  marvel  of  marvels!  'he  yT 
takes  anything  he  can  lay  his  hands  on  ;  he  tramples  on  the 
lights  as  vvell  as  on  the  property  of  others  with  perfect  indif-  f 
terence.  There  is  another  disease  to  which  the  negro  is  sub- 
ject,  Nostalgia — longing  for  home.  This  often  turns  to  another  ' 
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complaint  to  which  he  frequently  falls  a  victim,  and  which  is 
given  to  us  in  tolerably  plain  English — this  is,  congestion  of  the 
lungs.  Poor  negro  has  a  heart  to  feel,  a  mind  with  dumb  and 
inexpressible  instincts  that  can  brood,  can  rouse  him  occasionally 
trom  apathy  to  seek  in  tiight  a  refuge  from  his  wrongs.  Perhaps 
this  scientitic  jargon  of  the  doctor  does  more  to  reveal  the  utter 
degradation  of  slavery  than  any  other  fact  we  have  heard  of. 
Miserable  and  mournful  to  find  even  pedantic  heartlessness 
clothing  the  emotions  of  humanity  in  uncouth  scientific  phrase¬ 
ology,  and  libelling  the  very  symptoms  of  a  moral  nature  as 
poison.  Shocking  to  find  the  cruel  whip  prescribed  as  a  medical 
remedy.  Does  not  every  reader  ejaculate  to  the  heartlessness 
and  cruelty  of  this  most  learned  ass?  ‘God  do  so  to  him,  and 
more  also,’  Amen.  Poor  things  !  Some  of  these  chattels  have 
considerable,  and  altogether  remarkable  values  attached  to  them, 
as  pieces  of  property.  In  Louisiana  many  of  the  coloured 
women  speak  French,  Spanish,  and  English,  as  their  customers 
demanded.  And  hero  is  an  advertisement  from  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune : — 

‘  “  Fifty  Dollabs  Kewabd. — Pan  away  from  tlio  subscriber, 
about  two  months  ago,  a  bright  mulatto  girl,  named  Mary,  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  almost  white,  and  reddish  hair,  front  teeth 
out,  a  cut  on  her  upper  lip  ;  about  five  feet  five  inches  high ;  has 
a  scar  on  her  forehead ;  she  passes  for  free ;  talks  French,  Italian, 
Dutch,  English,  and  Spanish, 

Axdbe  Gbasso. 

‘  Upper  side  of  St.  Mary’s  Market.”* 

And  sometimes  the  poor  creatures,  and  often,  arc  quite  white. 
A  girl  was  pointed  out : — 

^^^That  one  is  pure  ivhite;  you  see  her  hair  (It  was  straight  and 
sandy.)  “  She  is  the  only  one  we  have  It  teas  not  uncommon, 

he  said,  to  see  slaves  so  white  that  they  could  not  he  easily  distinguished 
from  pur e-hlooded  whiles.  He  had  never  been  on  a  plantation  before 
that  had  not  more  than  one  on  it.  “  Now,”  said  I,  ‘‘  if^hat  girl  should 
dress  herself  well,  and  run  away,  would  she  be  suspected  of  being  a 
slave  ?”  (I  could  see  nothing  myself  by  which  to  mstiuguish  her,  as 
she  passed,  from  an  ordinary  poor  white  girl.) 

‘  “  Oh,  yes;  you  might  not  know  her  if  she  got  to  the  North,  but 
any  of  us  would  know  her.”  ’ 

Some  of  our  bilious  temperaments  w^ould  be  in  danger  in  the 
South.  Our  readers  remember,  perhaps,  that  even  Daniel 
\Ve])ster  himself,  a  very  dark  man,  was  arrested  for  an 
t‘scaped  slave.  Served  him  right.  Pity  it  did  not  convert 
Iiim,  Mr.  Olmsted  heard  some  pretty  confessions  in  the  course 
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of  Ills  journeys  with  reference  to  the  treatmoiit  of  slaves. 
Art  or  some  dis^istini^^  statements  made  by  a  gentleman,  of  his 
genend  treatment  of  his  slaves  when  they  ran  away  from  him, 
or  when  tliey  were  ill — 

‘But  the  same  gentleman  admitted  that  he  had  sometimes  been 
mistaken,  and  had  made  men  go  to  work  when  they  afterwards 
proved  to  be  really  ill ;  therefore,  when  one  of  his  people  told  him 
he  was  not  able  to  work,  he  usually  thought,  “Very  likely  he’ll  be 
all  the  better  for  a  day’s  rest,  whether  he’s  really  ill  or  not,”  and 
would  let  him  off  without  being  particular  in  Ins  examination. 
Lately  he  had  been  getting  a  new  overseer,  and  when  he  was  engag¬ 
ing  him,  he  told  him  that  this  was  his  way.  The  overseer  replied, 
“  It’s  my  ^^’ay,  too,  now ;  it  didn’t  use  to  be,  but  I  had  a  lesson. 
There  was  a  nigger  one  day  at  IMr. - ’s  who  was  sulky  and  com¬ 

plaining  ;  he  said  ho  couldn’t  work.  I  looked  at  his  tongue,  and  it 
was  right  clean,  and  1  thought  it  was  nothing  but  damned  sulkiness, 
so  1  paddled  him,  and  made  him  go  to  work  ;  but  two  days  after,  he 
was  under  ground.  He  was  a  good  eight  hundred  dollar  nigger, 
and  it  was  a  lesson  to  me  about  taming  possums,  that  I  ain’t  a  going 
to  forget  in  a  Iiurry.” 

Wo  onild  devote  much  space  to  extracts  from  these  interest¬ 
ing  volumes.  We  have  the  story  of  Joseph  Church,  'who  he- 
lougod  as  property  to  a  Church  iii  one  of  the  inland  counties, 
and  was  hired  out  hy  his  master  from  the  trustees.  Happy 
church,  blessed  miiiistn\  So  sustained,  what  a  cheering  thought 
for  the  happy  negro  that  thus  he  wiis  strengthening  Zion  and 
building  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Hunting  negroes  is  a  good 
and  healthy  .sport  in  those  tine  young  States.  “  I  suppose,”  said 
a  tradesman,  to  Mr.  Olmsted — 

‘  “  ’T  would  seem  kind  o’  barbarous  to  you  to  see  a  pack  of  bounds 
after  a  human  being  ?” 

‘  “  Yes,  it  would.” 

‘  “  Some  fellows  take  as  much  delight  in  it  as  iu  runnin’  a  fox. 
Always  seemed  to  me  a  kiud  o’  barbarous  sport.”  [A  pause.]  “  It’s 
necessary,  though.” 

‘  “  I  suppose  it  is.  Slavery  is  a  custom  of  society  which  has  come 
to  us  from  a  barbarous  people,  and,  naturally,  barbarous  practices 
have  to  bo  employed  to  maintain  it.” 

\cs,  1  s  pose  that  s  so.  But  niggers  is  generally  pretty  well 
treated,  considering.  Some  people  work  their  niggers  too  ‘  hard, 
that’s  a  fact.”  ’  ^ 

Here  Is  a  telling  advertisement : — 

*Tlie  newspapers  of  the  South-western  States  frequently  contain 
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advertisements  sitnilar  to  the  following,  which  is  taken  from  the 
JFrst  Tennessee  .Democrat :  — 

‘‘‘]>L()()l).irOUXDS.— I  have  TWO  of  the  FINEST  DOGS 

for  OATCiriNG  NKGROKS  in  the  South-wcM.  They  can  take  the 
trail  TWKLVK  HOURS  after  the  NEGRO  HAS  PASSED,  and  catch  him  with 
ease.  I  live  just  four  miles  south-west  of  Boliver,  on  the  road  leading  from 
Roliver  to  Wliitcsville.  I  am  ready  at  all  times  to  catch  runaway  negroes. — 
IMarcli  2,  lSo3. 

‘“DAVID  TURNER.”* 

Hero  is  an  account  of  a  method  adopted  for  preventing  a 
negro  from  running  awav  : — 

‘  I  wouldn’t  have  a  nigger  in  my  house  that  I  was  afraid  to  set  to 
w^ork,  at  anything  1  wanted  him  to  do,  at  any  time.  They’d  hired  him 
out  to  go  to  a  new  place  next  Thursday,  and  they  were  afraid  if  they 
didn’t  treat  him  well,  he’d  run  away.  If  I  couldn’t  break  a  nigger 
of  running  away,  I  wouldn’t  have  him  any  how.” 

‘  ‘‘  I  can  tell  you  how  you  can  break  a  nigger  of  running  awa^% 
certain,”  said  another.  “  There  was  an  old  fellow  1  used  to  know  m 
Georgia,  that  alway^s  cured  his  so.  If  a  nigger  ran  away,  when  he 
caught  him,  ho  would  bind  his  knee  over  a  log,  and  fasten  him  so  he 
couldn’t  stir  ;  then  he’d  take  a  pair  of  pincers  and  pull  one  of  his 
toe-nails  out  by  the  roots;  and  tell  him  that  if  ho  ever  run  away 
again,  he  w’ould  pull  out  two  of  them,  and  if  he  run  away  again  aftiT 
that,  ho  told  them  he  w’ould  pull  out  four  of  them,  and  so  on, 
doubling  each  time.  He  never  had  to  do  it  more  than  twice — it 
always  cured  them.”  ’ 

The  volumes  abouiul  with  incidents  belonging  to  the  same 
order  as  the  following  : — 

‘  Houston. — We  were  sitting  on  the  gallery  of  the  hotel.  A  tall, 
jet  black  negro  came  up,  leading  by  a  rope  a  downcast  mulatto, 
whose  hands  were  lashed  by  a  cord  to  liis  waist,  and  w'hose  face  was 
horribly  cut,  and  dripping  with  blood.  The  wounded  man  crouched 
and  leaned  for  support  against  one  of  the  columns  of  the  gallery — 
faint  and  sick. 

‘  “  What’s  the  matter  with  that  boy  ?”  asked  a  smoking  lounger. 

‘  “  I  run  a  fork  into  his  face,”  answered  the  negro. 

‘  “  What  are  his  hands  tied  for  ?” 

‘  “  lie’s  a  runaway,  sir.” 

‘  “  Did  you  catch  him  ?  ” 

‘  “  Yes,  sir.  He  was  hiding  in  the  hay-loft,  and  when  I  went  up  to 
throw  some  hay  to  the  horses,  I  pushed  the  fork  down  into  the  mow 
and  it  struck  something  hard.  I  didn’t  know  what  it  was,  and  I 
pushed  hard,  and  gave  it  a  turn,  and  then  he  hollered,  and  I  took  it 
out.” 

“  What  do  you  bring  him  here  for  ?  ” 

‘  Come  for  the  key  of  the  jail,  sir,  to  lock  him  up.” 


King  (Joiion  out  at  Elboivs. 


‘“What!”  said  another,  “one  darkey  catch  another  darkey? 
Don’t  believe  that  story.” 

‘  “  Oh  yes,  mass’r,  I  tell  for  true,  lie  was  down  in  our  hay-loft, 
and  so  you  see  when  I  stab  him,  I  have  to  catch  him.” 

‘  “  Why,  he’s  hurt  bad,  isn’t  he  ?  ” 

‘  “  Yes,  he  says  I  pushed  through  the  bones.” 

‘  “  Whose  nigger  is  he  ?” 

‘  “  He  says  he  belong  to  Mass’r  Prost,  sir,  on  the  Brazos.” 

‘  The  key  was  soon  brought,  and  the  negro  led  the  mulatto  away 
to  iail.  He  walked  away  limping,  crouching,  and  writhing,  as  if  he 
had  received  other  injuries  than  those  on  his  face.  The  bystanders 
remarked  that  the  negro  had  not  probably  told  the  W’hole  story. 

‘  We  afterwards  happened  to  see  a  gentleman  on  horseback,  and 
smoking,  leading  by  a  long  rope  through  the  deep  mud,  out  into  the 
country,  the  poor  mulatto,  still  limping  and  crouching,  his  hands 
manacled,  and  his  arms  pinioned.* 


Like  all  persons  who  have  not  moral  habits  or  character,  the 
Southerners  an*  full  of  high-flowui  sentiment.  Here  is  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  an  adilress  by  Chancellor  Hai*per,  prepared  for  and 
read  before  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning  of 
South  Carolina.  Our  readers  will  hear  the  hollowness  of  the 
humbug  in  every"  letter  : — 

‘  I  have  said  the  tendency  of  our  institution  is  to  elevate  the 
female  character  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  sex,  for  similar 
reasons. 

‘  And,  permit  me  to  say,  that  this  elevation  of  the  female  character 
is  no  less  important  and  essential  to  us  than  the  moral  and  intellectual 
cultivation  of  the  other  s(  x.  It  would,  indeed,  be  intolerable,  if,  when 
t  -ue  class  of  society  is  necessarily  degraded  in  this  respect,  no  compen¬ 
sation  were  made  by  the  superior  elevation  and  purity  of  the  other. 
Not  only  essential  purity  of  conduct,  but  the  utmost  purity  of 
manners.  And,  I  will  add,  though  it  may  incur  the  formidable 
charge  of  alfectation  or  prudery,  a  greater  severity  of  decorum  than 
is  required  eheu'here,  is  necessary  among  us.  Always  should  be 
strenuously  resisted  the  attempts,  which  have  sometimes  been  made, 
to  introduce  among  us  the  freedom  of  foreign  Buropean,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  continental  manners.  Let  us  say :  tcc  will  not  have  the 
manners  of  South  Carolina  changed,' 


By  all  means  U‘t  South  Candina  keep  its  maimers  to  itself. 
\\  e  believe  there  is  no  region  on  earth,  how’over,  where  they 
might  not  be  bartered  t(U'  the  better.  Perhaps  our  readers  will 
think  we  ought  to  apologise  to  them  for  introducing  some  illus¬ 
trations  ol  South  Carolinian  manners: _ 


The  familiar  use  of  Scripture  expressions  by  the  negroes  I  have 
already  indicated.  Ihis  is  not  confined  to  them.  A  dram-seller 
advertises  thus; — 


Southern  Statctt*  ^fannerti! 
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FAITH  WITHOUT  WORKS  IS  HKAD.” 

‘  TN  order  to  engage  iu  a  more  “honourable”  business,  I  offer  for 
^  sale,  cheap  for  cash,  my  stock  of 

LH^UORS,  BAR-FIXTURES,  BILLIARD  TABLE,  ETC.  ETC. 

If  not  sold  privately,  by  the  20th  day  of  INfay,  I  will  sell  the  same  at 
public  auction.  “  Show  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works,  and  I  will 
show  thee  iny  faith  by  iny  works.’ 

*  E.  Kevser.  ’ 


‘  At  a  Sunday  dinner-table,  at  a  village  inn  in  Virginia,  two  or  three 
men  had  taken  scats  with  me,  who  had,  as  they  said,  “  been  to  the 
preachiu’.  ”  A  child  liad  been  baptized,  and  the  discourse  had  been  a 
defence  of  infant  baptism. 

I’m  damned,”  said  one,  “ef  he  tetched  on  the  primary  signifi¬ 
cance  of  baptism,  at  all — buryin’  with  Jesus.” 

‘  “  They  wus  the  weakest  arguments  for  sprinklin’  that  ever  1 
heerd,”  said  another — a  hot,  red-faced  corpulent  man — “and  his 
sermon  was  two  hours  long,  for  wlien  he  stopped  I  looked  at  my 
watch.  1  thought  it  should  bo  a  lesson  to  mo,  for  I  couldn’t  help 
going  to  sleep.  Says  1  to  Uncle  John,  says  I — he  sot  next  to  me, 
and  1  whispered  to  him — says  I,  ‘  AVhen  he  gits  to  Buidter  Hill,  you 
wake  me  up,’  for  1  see  he  was  bound  to  go  clean  back  to  the  beginnin’ 
of  things.”  ’ 


Mr.  Olmsted  intimates  that  the  popular  report  of  Southerii 
hospitality  is  a  more  popular  romance — a  myth  ;  the  wealthy, 
oven  in  the  most  remote  districts,  refuse  a  night’s  entertainnnuit. 
Kveii  under  circumstances  which  render  farther  progress  perilous, 
hospitality  .seems  to  be  given  only  in  return  to  a  very  .special 
letter  of  introduction,  or  in  return  for  favours  already  bestowed, 
'riie  following  story  is  good: — 


‘  Once,  while  in  company  with  a  foreign  naturalist — a  titled  man 
— he  had  been  dining  at  the  inn  of  a  small  country  town,  when  a 
certain  locally-distinguished  judge  had  seen  fit  to  be  eloquent  at  the 
dinner-table  upon  the  advantages  of  slavery  in  maintaining  a  class  of 
“high-toned  gentlemen,”  referring  especially  to  the  proverbial  hospi¬ 
tality  of  Southern  plantations,  which  he  described  as  quite  a  bewil¬ 
derment  to  strangers,  and  nothing  like  which  was  to  be  found  in  any 
country  unblessed  with  slavery,  or  institutions  equivalent  to  it.  It 
so  happened  that  the  following  night  the  travellers,  on  approaching 
a  plantation  mansion  in  quest  of  lodging,  were  surprised  to  find  that 
they  had  fallen  upon  the  residence  of  this  same  judge,  who  recog¬ 
nised  them,  and  welcomed  them,  and  bade  them  be  at  home.  Em¬ 
barrassed  by  a  recollection  of  his  discourse  of  hospitality,  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  that  one  of  them,  when  they  were  taking  leave 
next  morning,  brought  himself  to  inquire  what  he  might  pay  for  the 


Klmj  Cotton  out  at  Elbows. 

entcrtalnineiit  they  liaJ  received.  was  at  once  relieved  by  tlie 
judge’s  prompt  response,  “Dollar  aiKi  a  quarter  a-piece,  1  reckon.’” 

Dollar  and  a  (piarter  a-piece  the  prompt  and  cvevWiiig 

demand.  i  •  i  •  • 

It  is  very  curious  to  note  how  slavery,  which  insists  upon 

putting  all  things  to  rights,  insists  upon  rectit}ing  h-ngllsli 
literature.  Among  other  thing's,  unlortunately,  the  Slave  States 
produce  no  literature.  De  Bow’s  Review  reinarks  very  plain, 
tively,  that  Winjbin^rs  Moral  Science  contains  a  chaj)ter  on 
slavery  heretical  and  unscript ural.  The  following  are  pleasant 
passiigi.‘s  from  this  review  : — 

‘  But  need  I  add  more  to  convince  the  sceptical  of  the  necessitj 
there  is  for  the  production  of  our  own  text-books,  and,  may  I  not 
add,  our  own  literature  ?  Why  should  the  laud  of  domestic  servi¬ 
tude  be  less  productive  in  the  great  works  of  the  mind  now  than 
when  Homer  evoked  the  arts,  poetry,  and  eloquence  into  existence? 
Moses  wrote  the  Genesis  of  Creation,  the  Exodus  of  Israel,  and  the 
laws  of  mankind?  and  when  Cicero,  A  irgil,  Horace,  St.  John,  and 
St.  Paul  became  the  instructors  of  the  world  ?  .  .  .  They  will  want 
no  cut-throat  literature,  no  Grebrand  moral  science  .  .  .  nor  Apple¬ 
ton’s  Complete  Atlas,  to  encourage  crimes  that  would  blanch  the 
cheek  of  a  pirate,  nor  any  of  the  ulcerous  and  polluting  agencies 
issuing  from  the  hot-beds  of  abolition  fanaticism.’ 

S|K‘aking  of  the  dangerous  intlueiicc  of  some  of  the  Headers, 
SjX'akcrs,  and  other  volumes  of  popular  literature,  the  same 
delightful  writer  remarks  : — 

*■  Tlie  sickly  sentimentality  of  the  poet  Conper,  w  hose  car  became 
“  so  pained,”  and  his  soul  “  sick  with  every  day’s  report  of  wrong 
and  outraue,”  that  it  made  him  cry  out  in  agony  for  “a  lodge  in 
some  vast  wilderness,”  w  here  he  might  commune  with  how  ling  wolves 
and  panthers  on  the  blessings  of  (?),  stamps  its  infectious* 

poison  upon  many  of  the  pages  of  these  works.’ 

\es,  there  must  ho  a  thorough  revision  of  English,  and  indeed 
of  clas.<iciJ  literature.  Shakspere  has  some  shockingly  in¬ 

flammatory  and  human  words;  so  has  Milton;  so  liave  the 
ancients.  But  let  not  these  great  States  bo  at  all  abashed.  * 
Cotton  is  king ;  he  lias  but  to  wave  his  w^and,  and  ho  can  bring 
a  tiifle  of  Homers  and  Miltons,  and  Shaksperes  into  the  market, 
each  with  a  genius  delightfully  unembarrassed  by  any  hiiniau 
tcndeniess,  or  sense  of  freedom  and  the  rights  of  man.  Ye.s,  this 
wull  be  a  great  work  for  our  collahorateurs  of  the  South,  first  to 
Index  Expurgatorius — all  the  gro-at  sw^elling  thoughts 
of  freedom  expunged — aiul  then  to  make  a  new  literature,  and  no 
irecdoin  in  it.  And  yet  this  African  race  1  What  a  fund  of  humour 
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Hows  through  tlie  hearts  and  irom  the  lips  of  tliesc  unfortu¬ 
nates  !  ddiere  are  some  aeeouiits  of  the  loose  ideas  entertained 
with  referc'iice  to  marriage.  No  wonder  ;  this  is  a  le.sson  taught 
them  pretty  impressively.  One,  however,  left  liLs  wife,  and  wa.s 
taken  to  task  hy  his  mini.ster  : — 

‘  Having  talked  to  him  seriously,  and  in  the  strongest  light  held  up 
to  him  the  enormity  of  the  crime  of  forsaking  his  lawful  wife  and 
taking  another.  Colly  replied,  most  earnestly,  and  not  taking  in  at 
all  the  idea  of  guilt,  hut  deeply  distressed  at  having  ollended  his 
master : 

‘  “  Lor,  Massa  Harry,  what  was  I  to  do,  sir  ?  She  tuk  all  I  could 
git,  and  more  too,  sir,  to  put  on  her  back ;  and  tellin’  de  truf,  sir, 
dress  herself  as  no  poor  iiian’s  w  ife  hav*  any  right  to.  I  ’iiionstrated 
wid  her,  massa,  but  to  no  purpose;  and  den,  sir,  w'’y  1  jis  did  all  a 
decent  man  could  Jo — lef  her,  sir,  for  some  oJer  nigger  better  off  ’an 
1  is.” 


‘  ’Twas  no  use.  Colly  could  not  be  aroused  to  conscientiousness 
on  the  subject.* 

What  a  mingling  of  humour  and  pathos  and  soitow  is  hero: — 

‘The  negro  property,  wdiicli  had  been  brought  up  in  a  freight  car, 
was  immediately  led  out  on  the  stoppage  of  the  train.  As  it  stepped 
on  to  the  platform,  the  owuicr  asked,  “  Are  you  all  hero  ?” 

‘  “  Yes,  massa,  w'o  is  all  hcab,”  answered  one.  “  Do  dyacf  no  harm, 
for  tee's  all  lieahf  added  another,  in  an  under  tone. 

‘  The  negroes  immediately  gathered  some  w  ood,  and  taking  a  brand 
from  the  railroad  hands,  made  a  fire  for  themselves  ;  then,  all  but  the 
woman,  opening  their  bundles,  wrapped  themselves  in  their  blankets 
and  went  to  sleep.  The  woman,  bare-headed,  and  very  inadequately 
clothed  as  she  w  as,  stood  for  a  long  time  alone,  erect  and  statue-like, 
her  head  bowed,  gazing  in  the  lire.  She  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
light  chat  of  the  others,  and  bad  given  them  no  assistance  in  making 
the  fire.  Her  dress  too  was  not  the  usual  plantation  apparel.  It 
W’as  all  sadly  suggestive.* 

Wo  may  possibly  soon  return  to  the  .subject  of  these  volume.s. 
Wo  liave  focirod  that  the  conscience  of  this  country  is  not  (|uite 
souiul  upon  the  ([uestion  of  slavery — in  the  north  of  England 
especially,  where  the  cotton  interest  is  understood  to  be  im¬ 
perial,  we  desire  these  volumes  sliould  be  read.  Of  the  charm 
of  reading  them  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  terms  too  high,  and 
they  will  set  before  the  reader  sucli  a  nan-ation  .as  will,  we 
believe,  harrow  the  most  selfish  soul.  We  dare  not  cite  .some 
tilings.  It  w^as  neccss.ary  to  the  picture  that  Mr.  Olmsted 
should  phacc  the  darke.st  sh.adows  there,  hut  there  arc  scenes 
which  he  beheld,  of  ordinary  daily  occurrence — liourly  occur¬ 
rence — in  the  Arcadia  of  slavery,  which  plainly  reveal  the  hor¬ 
rible  enonnity  of  the  sin. 


tjo  Khvj  Cottoi  vut  at  Elbows. 

ontcrtalnniLMifc  tlicy  had  received,  lie  was  at  once  relieved  by  tlie 
judge’s  prompt  response,  “Dollar  and  a  quarter  a-piece,  I  reckon.’” 

Dollar  and  a  quarter  a-pieco  the  prompt  and  everlasting 
demand. 

It  is  viry  curious  to  lude  ln)w  slavery,  which  insists  upon 
putting*  all  things  to  rights,  insists  iq>on  rectitying  haiglish 
litiU'ature.  Among  other  things,  uniortuiiately,  the  Slave  States 
product^  no  literatur(‘.  De  Bow’s  Review  remarks  very  ])laiu- 
tively,  that  Woulnn<Cs  Moral  Sckoce  contains  a  chajder  on 
slavery  heretical  and  unseriptural.  The  following  are  pleasant 
]xvssiig(‘s  fn>m  this  review  : — 

‘  But  need  1  add  more  to  convince  the  sceptical  of  the  necessity 
there  is  for  the  })roductiou  of  our  own  text-books,  and,  may  1  not 
add,  our  own  literature?  AVdiy  should  the  laud  of  domestic  servi¬ 
tude  he  less  productive  in  the  great  works  of  the  mind  now  than 
when  Homer  evoked  the  arts,  poetry,  and  eloquence  into  existence? 
Closes  wrote  the  (jrene.'‘is  of  Crt  ation,  the  Exodus  of  Israel,  and  the 
laws  of  mankind  ?  and  when  Dicero,  A  irgil,  Horace,  St.  John,  and 
St.  Paul  became  the  instructors  of  the  world?  .  .  .  They  will  want 
no  cut-throat  literature,  no  tirebrand  moral  science  .  .  .  nor  Apple¬ 
ton’s  Ci))u^h'tc  Atlas^  to  encourage  crimes  that  would  blanch  the  i 
cheek  of  a  pirate,  nor  any  of  the  ulcerous  and  polluting  agencies 
issuing  from  the  hot-beds  of  abolition  fanaticism.’ 

Speaking  of  the  ilangerous  intluence  of  some  of  the  Headers, 
Spt'akeis,  and  other  volumes  of  popular  literature,  the  same 
ilelightful  writer  remarks: — 

^  The  sickly  sent i mail aVifi/  of  the  poet  Coicper,  whose  car  became 

so  pained,”  and  his  soul  “  sick  with  every  day’s  report  of  wrong 
and  outrage,”  that  it  made  him  cry  out  in  agony  for  “a  lodge  in 
some  vast  wilderness,”  where  he  might  commune  with  howling  wolves 
and  panthers  on  the  blessings  of  (?),  stamps  its  infectious 

poison  upon  many  of  the  pages  of  these  works.’ 

\es,  there  must  he  a  thorough  revision  of  English,  and  indeed 
of  classical  litirature.  Shaksperc  has  some  shockingly  in- 
Hainmatory  and  human  words  ;  so  has  Milton  ;  so  have  the 
ancients.  But  let  not  these  great  States  ho  at  all  abashed. 
Cotton  is  king;  ho  has  but  to  wave  Ins  wand,  and  ho  can  bring 
a  tiitlo  ot  Ibanors  and  Aliltons,  and  Shaksperos  into  the  market, 
each  ^^ith  a  genius  delightfully  unembarrassed  by  any  human 
tondonioss,  or  semso  of  freedom  and  the  rights  of  man.  Yes,  this 
will  bo  a  great  work  for  our  coUahorateurs  of  the  South,  first  to 
fu  /  n  ish  an  Index  Expurgatorius — all  the  gi’oat  swelling  thoughts 
ol  treedenn  expunged — and  then  to  make  a  new  literaturo,  and  no 
recdoin  in  it.  And  yet  this  Africiui  race  !  What  a  fund  of  humouv 
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H(»ws  iliroiiii^li  the  hearts  aiul  tVoin  the  lips  of  those  unfortii- 
iiatos  !  'Fhori'  are  soiiu‘  aooouiits  of  the  loose  itleas  entertained 
witli  rehaiMiee  to  marriage.  No  wonder;  this  is  a  h'sson  tatight 
them  )>retty  imjaessively.  One,  however,  left  his  wife,  and  was 
taken  to  task  hy  his  minister  : — 

‘  Having  talked  to  him  seriously,  and  in  the  strongest  light  held  up 
to  him  the  enormity  of  the  crime  of  forsaking  his  lawful  wife  and 
taking  another,  folly  replied,  most  earnestly,  and  not  taking  in  at 
all  the  idea  of  guilt,  but  deeply  distressed  at  having  olfeiuled  his 
master : 

‘  “  Lor,  Massa  Harry,  what  was  I  to  do,  sir  ?  She  tuk  all  I  could 
git,  and  more  too,  sir,  to  put  on  her  hack ;  and  tellin’  de  truf,  sir, 
dress  herself  as  no  poor  man’s  wife  hav’  auy  right  to.  1  huoiistratcd 
wid  her,  massa,  but  to  no  purpose ;  and  den,  sir,  w’y  1  jis  did  all  a 
decent  man  could  do — lef’  her,  sir,  for  some  oder  nigger  better  off  ’an 
T  is.” 

‘  ’Twas  no  use.  Colly  could  not  he  aroused  to  conscientiousness 
on  the  subject.* 

Wbat  ainingling  of  humour  and  pathos  and  sorrow^  is  here: — 

‘  The  negro  j)ropert)’,  which  had  been  brought  up  in  a  freight  car, 
was  immediately  led  out  on  the  sto])pagc  of  the  tram.  As  it  stepped 
on  to  the  platform,  the  owner  asked,  “Are  you  all  here?” 

‘  “  Yes,  massa,  wo  is  all  hcah,”  answered  one.  “  Do  difi^rf  no  harm, 
for  we's  all  heahf  added  another,  in  an  under  tone. 

‘  The  negroes  immediately  gathered  some  wood,  and  taking  a  brand 
from  the  railroad  hands,  made  a  lire  for  themselves  ;  then,  all  but  the 
woman,  opening  their  bundles,  wrapped  themselves  in  their  blankets 
and  went  to  sleep.  The  woman,  bare-headed,  and  very  inade(|uately 
clothed  as  she  was,  stood  for  a  long  time  alone,  erect  and  statue-like, 
her  head  bowed,  gazing  in  the  lire.  She  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
light  chat  of  the  others,  and  had  given  them  no  assistance  in  making 
the  lire.  Her  dress  too  was  not  the  usual  plantation  apparel.  It 
W’as  all  sadly  suggestive.* 

Wo  may  possibly  soon  roturn  to  the  subject  of  these  volumes. 
We  have  feared  that  the  conscience  of  this  country  is  not  ({uite 
sound  upon  the  question  of  shivery — in  the  north  of  England 
especially,  where  the  cotton  interest  is  understood  to  be  im¬ 
perial,  we  desire  these  volumes  should  he  read.  Of  the  charm 
of  reading  them  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  terms  too  high,  and 
they  will  set  before  the  reader  .such  a  narration  as  will,  we 
believe,  harrow  the  most  selfish  soul.  We  dare  not  cite  some 
tilings.  It  was  necessary  to  the  picture  that  Mr.  Olmsted 
should  ])lace  the  darkest  shadows  tliere,  hut  there  arc  scenes 
which  he  hoheld,  of  ordinary  daily  occurrence — hourly  occur¬ 
rence — in  the  Arcadia  of  slaveiy,  which  plainly  reveal  the  hor¬ 
rible  enormity  of  the  sin. 


1)2  Klntj  Cotton  vut  at  Elbows, 

entertiiiniUL'iit  ilicy  liaJ  rccoivecl.  He  was  at  once  relieved  by  tlie 
judge's  prompt  response,  “Dollar  and  a  quarter  a-pioce,  I  reckon.’” 

Dollar  and  a  quarter  a-pieoo  the  prompt  and  everWing 
demand. 

It  is  very  curious  to  note  how  slavery,  which  insists  u})ou 
putting  all  things  to  rights,  insists  upon  rectihing  Knglisli 
literiature.  Among  other  things,  iiniortunately,  the  Slave  States 
produce  no  lileratun*.  De  Bow’s  Review  remarks  very  plain¬ 
tively,  that  ^Y^^yl(n}iVs  Moral  Science  contains  a  chapter  on 
slav(‘ry  heretical  and  unscript ural.  The  following  arc  pleasant 
pivssiiges  from  this  review  : — 

‘  But  need  I  add  more  to  convince  the  sceptical  of  the  necessity 
there  is  for  the  production  of  our  own  text-books,  and,  may  I  not 
add,  our  own  literature  ?  Why  should  the  land  of  domestic  servi¬ 
tude  be  less  productive  in  the  great  works  of  the  mind  now  than 
when  llomcr  evoked  the  arts,  poetry,  and  eloquence  into  existence? 
Moses  wrote  the  Genesis  of  Creation,  the  Exodus  of  Israel,  and  the 
laws  of  mankind?  and  when  Cicero,  Virgil,  Horace,  St.  John,  and 
St.  Paul  became  the  instructors  of  the  world?  ,  .  .  They  will  want 
no  cut-throat  literature,  no  firebrand  moral  science  .  .  .  nor  Apple- 
ton’s  Complete  Athof,  to  encourage  crimes  that  would  blanch  the 
cheek  of  a  pirate,  nor  any  of  the  ulcerous  and  polluting  agencies 
issuing  from  the  hot-beds  of  abolition  fanaticism.’ 

Speaking  of  the  dangerous  intiuenco  of  some  of  the  Headers, 
Speakers,  and  other  volumes  (jf  popular  literature,  the  same 
delightful  writer  remarks  : — 


some  vast  wilderness,”  where  he  might  commune  with  howling  wolves 
and  panthers  on  the  blessings  of  //i'cr/y  (?),  stamps  its  infectious 
poison  upon  many  of  the  pages  of  these  works.* 

^es,  there  must  ho  a  thorough  revision  of  English,  and  indeed 
of  classical  littrature.  Shaksptae  has  some  shockingly  iii- 
Hammatory  and  human  words  ;  so  has  Milton  ;  so  liave  the 
ancients.  But  let  not  these  great  States  ho  at  all  abashed. 
Cotton  is  king ;  ho  has  hut  to  wave  his  wand,  and  ho  can  bring 
a  tiiflo  of  Homers  and  Miltons,  and  Shak.sporos  into  the  market, 
each  with  a  genius  delightfully  unembarrassed  by  any  human 
tondomoss,  or  s(*nso  of  freedom  and  the  rights  of  man.  Vos,  this 
will  be  a  great  work  for  our  col labo rate urs  of  the  South,  first  to 
ju  tnitih  an  Index  Exjiurgatorius — all  the  gi'oat  swelling  thoughts 
of  Ireedoni  expunged — and  then  to  make  a  new  literature,  .and  no 
freedom  in  it.  And  yet  this  African  race  I  What  a  fund  of  humouv 
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Hows  llinnif^li  the  liearts  and  ironi  the  lips  of  these  unfortu¬ 
nates  !  'rin‘n‘  are  some  aeeounts  of  the  loose  ideas  entertained 
with  reienaiee  to  marriage.  No  wonder  ;  this  is  a  l(‘sson  taught 
them  j)retty  impressively.  One,  however,  left  his  wife,  and  was 
taken  to  task  hy  his  minister  : — 


‘  Jlaving  talked  to  him  seriously,  and  in  the  strongest  li»;ht  held  up 
to  him  the  enormity  of  the  crime  of  forsaking  his  lawful  wife  and 
taking  another,  Colly  replied,  most  earnestly,  and  not  taking  in  at 
all  the  idea  of  guilt,  but  deeply  distressed  at  having  olVended  his 
master  : 

‘  “  Lor,  Massa  Harry,  what  was  I  to  do,  sir  ?  She  tuk  all  I  could 
git,  and  more  too,  sir,  to  put  on  her  back ;  and  tellin’  do  truf,  sir, 
dress  herself  as  no  poor  man’s  wife  hav*  any  right  to.  I  ’moust rated 
wid  her,  massa,  but  to  no  purpose;  and  den,  sir,  w’y  I  jis  did  all  a 
decent  man  could  do — lef  her,  sir,  for  some  oder  nigger  better  off  ’an 
T  is.” 

‘  ’Twas  no  use.  Colly  could  not  be  aroused  to  conscientiousness 
on  the  subject.* 

What  a  mingling  of  humour  and  pathos  and  sorrow'  is  hero: — 

‘  The  negro  property,  w'hieh  had  been  brought  up  in  a  freight  car, 
was  immediately  led  out  on  the  stoppage  of  the  tram.  As  it  stepped 
on  to  the  platform,  the  owmer  asked,  “  Are  you  all  here  ?” 

‘  “  Yes,  massa,  wo  is  all  hcali,”  answered  one.  “  Do  dysef  no  harm, 
for  tee's  all  heahf  added  another,  in  an  under  tone. 

‘  The  negroes  immediately  gathered  some  w  ood,  and  taking  a  brand 
from  the  railroad  hands,  made  a  lire  for  themselves  ;  then,  all  but  the 
W’oman,  opening  their  bundles,  wrapped  themselves  in  their  blankets 
and  went  to  sleep.  The  woman,  bare-headed,  and  very  inadc(|uately 
clothed  as  she  was,  stood  for  a  long  time  alone,  erect  and  statue-like, 
her  licad  bowed,  gazing  in  the  lire.  She  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
light  chat  of  the  others,  and  had  given  them  no  assistance  in  making 
the  lire.  Her  dress  too  was  not  the  usi^al  plantation  apparel.  It 
W'as  all  sadly  suggestive.* 


Wo  may  p()s.sibly  soon  return  to  tlie  subject  of  those  volumes. 
Wo  have  feared  that  the  conscience  of  this  country  is  not  (piite 
sound  upon  the  (juestion  of  slavery — in  the  north  of  England 
especially,  where  the  cotton  interest  is  understood  to  be  im¬ 
perial,  we  desire  these  volumes  should  be  read.  Of  the  charm 
of  reading  them  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  terms  too  higli,  and 
they  will  set  before  the  reader  .sucli  a  namition  as  will,  we 
believe,  harrow  the  most  seltish  soul.  We  (hire  not  cite  some 
things.  It  was  necessary  to  the  picture  that  Mr.  Olmsted 
should  place  the  darkest  shadows  there,  but  tliere  are  scenes 
which  he  beheld,  of  ordinary  daily  occurrence — hourly  occur¬ 
rence — in  the  Arcadia  of  slavery,  which  plainly  reveal  the  hor¬ 
rible  enonnity  of  the  sin. 


SOME  DIFFICULT  PASSAGES  IN  THE  HISTORY 
OF  AN  OLD  ARM-CHAIR* 


T^ELL  said  the  luoralising  Jaquos — 


‘  Out  of  these  convertites 
There  is  iimch  matter  to  be  heard  and  learn’d.’ 


Wo  liavo  taken  occjision  before  no^y  to  remark  upon  some  of 
the  singular  ultramontanisms  of  Dr.  ivlanning.  Rome  in  him 
re  joices  in  no  half-and-half  convert.  He  has  in  going  over  to  Romo 
taken  his  whole  heart  with  him.  He  sticks  at  no  absurdity  ol 
thought  or  expn‘ssion.  There  is  nothing  too  monstrous  for  the 
immensi*  maw  of  his  credulity.  Certainly,  in  him  we  see  what 
ciunesof  that  conversion,  which,  according  to  the  devout  prayers 
and  prophecy  of  all  the  faithful,  is  soon  to  be  the  happy  state  of 
our  now’  heretical  and  sore  atilicted  nation.  To  be  conv'erted  to 
Rome  is  to  be  converted  from  all  nationality  and  patriotism — 
fnmi  all  individuality  of  judgment — from  all  candour  and  trutii 
aiul  honestv,  and  from  all  common  sense.  Certainly,  this  is  the 
markot  to  which  Dr.  Manning  has  carried  his  convictions, 'and 
he  industriously  seeks  every  opportunity  of  making  his  amiable 
state  of  lunatic  self-surrender  known.  AVe  w’ill  cheerfully  aid 
him  Si)  far,  and  purpiise  making  some  of  these  singular  view’s 
know’ll  to  our  readers.  We  referred  some  two  or  three  months 
siiu‘e  to  his  lectures  upon  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope ; 
Imt,  although  they  struck  us  as  tolerably  extreme  in  their  views 
and  expression,  it  seems  the  venerable  convertite  thinks  that 
something  yet  may  be  added  ;  therefore,  he  has  published  a 
lengthy  preface  to  anew’  edition  of  those  lectures,  and  we  hail  it 
as  really  expressing  the  Catholic  view’  of  the  Papacy.  We  cannot 
have  too  much  of  this  kind  of  thing ;  the  only  danger  is  wdieii 
Papists  and  their  priests  do  not  speak  out.  We  are  ipiite 
safe  when  they  do.  A\e  never  entertain  any  doubt  that  the 
Papacy  is  the  enemy  of  all  civil  society,  and  there  is  matter 
(uiougli  in  these  very  papiTs,  if  only  the  favourable  opportunity 

♦  1.  The  Temporal  Power  of  the  Holy  See,  By  the)  Right’Rev.'  Dr. 
Manning.  In  the  Tablet  New’spaper,  Nov.  30th,  Dec.  ‘  7th, 
and  Dee.  14th.  " 

J.  Dublin  Hcvieu\  May,  ISGl.  Art.  Dollinger  andUhe  Temporal  Power 
of  the  Pope.  ‘  ^ 

3.  The  hamUer,  Nov.  1861.  Dollinger  on  the  7^emporal  Power. 


The  Old  A  rm-chair,  (>•> 

for  acting  upon  the  benignant  hints  oonveyod  to  set  all  society 
in  a  Hanu‘. 

Dr.  Manning  will  have  it  the  Papal  chair  is  not  made  of 
wood,  and  never  was  j)ut  together  by  human  hands  at  all.  Dr. 
Manning  will  hav(‘  it  that  tin*  Pajjal  chair  is  much  more  firmly 
joiiK'd  together  now  than  ever  it  was.  We  lu'lii've,  h)r  our  part, 
that  it  does  take  a  very  large  share  of  faith  to  hold  the  devotee 
t4)  the  old  seat,  and,  certainly,  in  our  writi-r,  wc*  have  ])lenty. 
We  have  hen*  no  misgivings.  No,  there  is  nothing  about  it 
that  gives  any  evidence  of  rottenness,  and  nothing  i‘V(‘r  sat  in  it 
that  ever  gave  any  evidence  of  wrongness.  Dr.  Manning  might 
make  (nie  of  a  company  the  Kngiish  Church  has  recently  lost, 
who  might  all  sing  tlieir  ])arts  to  the  sam(>  nu'lody  : — 

*  T  love  it,  T  love  it,  and  who  phall  dare 
To  (’hide  me  for  loving  that  Old  Arm-chair.’ 

]hit  few  things  we  meet  with  in  this  way  surprise  ns.  W(* 
are  accustomed  to  tin*  bombast  and  tin*  im])U(h‘nce  and  tln^ 
blaspla'iny  of  Ronu*  ;  but,  lest  our  rt'aders  should  not  (*xactly 
estimate*  aright  tin*  worth  and  value  of  that  same*  Old  Chair,  we 
will  give*  two  or  three*  choice  (‘xtracts  trom  Dr.  Manning.  First, 
he)we*ve*r,  read  this  d(*plorable  characte*r  of  Prote/stantism  in 
Kngland  : — 

‘Now,  this  soonis  to  mo  to  give  a  fair  indication  of  the  kind 
of  errors  with  which  wo  have  to  deal  in  Kngland.  They  are  by 
no  m(*ans  Oriental,  that  is  sp(‘culative,  subtle,  inotajdiysical,  or 
abstract  ;  but  emphatically  AVesU'rn,  that  is  material,  sensuous, 
rationalistic,  and  secular.  J^rotestanfisf/i  is  a  revolt  (ujainst  super¬ 
natural  aijainst  saeramental  fjraee,  against  the  jurisdiction  tj' the  Chureh 
over  souts^  aqainst  the  transmission  (j  its  J)ivine  ojh'eey  Ufpfinst  the  pou'er 
of  bind in(f  and  toosinq,  ar/ainst  the  abidinq  presenee  of  Jesus  in  the  Jlot;/ 
i^arrament  and  Saenfiee  (f  the  Altar^  (fqainst  the  supernatural  unitq  and 
endowments  of  the  Jlqstieal  liodq^  apainst  the  ojffee  (f  the  Hear  of  the  In- 
earnate  //  ord  in  the  spiritual  and  temporal  prerogatives  eonferred  upon 
his  person.  Now  all  those  are  kindreel  (Trors,  the  oilspring  of  ono 
ste'in.  Tiny  are  no  more  than  so  many  detailed  denials  of  the  supew- 
natural  ordeT,  aiul  of  the  presenee  and  operation  of  the  powers  of  tic 
Inearnation  upon  man  and  upon  soeietij.  Pelagins  doniiMl  the  pr(*sen(M) 
of  interior  supernatural  grace  in  our  r(‘generati(m,  Luther  in  our 
just ilicat ion,  moehjrn  Pre)testantism  in  the  Chiu’ch  and  in  Cliris- 
tenelom,  which  is  its  creation  and  its  2)roduet.’ 

Honest  and  sensible  man  1  Let  us  hear  him  further,  and 
here  we  shall  come  to  the  Old  Chair.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
sens(‘  and  r(*ason  cannot  at  all  aid  us  in  our  determination  upon 
this  (piestion,  for  our  writer  boldly  says — 

‘And,  theriTore,  in  contemplating  tlnj  liistory  of  the  Holy 
and  ot  the  line  of  Jbmtijj's  who  unite  us  with  the  Presence  (f  the  Incarnate 
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(if)  Dlfjicvll  Piissftfjeti  in  the  TH.'itonj  of  an  Old  A  nn-chair, 

Jlord  ni(Ouft'f<fc(l  on  ntrfJi^  (onl  tcifh  the  Soreragnfjf  of  tin'  ffcoue  Jjord 
7101C  at  llio  ri}::ht  liaial  of  (Jod,  .sr?/sr  aud  reamn  liavo  their 

]»r(»per  Kpheiv,  hut  tliero  is  a  Sanctuary  into  wliieh  they  cannot 
< ‘Titer,  an<l  a  ])i-(‘sence  'wliii  li  (lett*niiines  all,  and  is  the'  Suhstaneo 
and  tlie  Life  of  the  wlioh‘  supernatural  fact  of  which  Faith  alone 
lias  coii^u/aiice/ 

Very  i!n])orhiii{,  iii(l(‘C<l,  is  this  (piostioii  tho  toinjioi’a! 
sovercigiitv  of  tli(‘  Pop(‘.  Jn  fact,  society  is  not  possihh*  exc(‘pt 
in  the  acknowled^onent  of  this  Old  Arm-chair — 

‘Not  only  do  we,  as  Oatholics,  ])erceive  tlurt  in  it  is  suinniod 
u]>  1h<‘  whoii?  ]»resenco  of  the  su])(‘rnatural  ord(T,  hut  ov(*n  men  of  the 
v'orld  hare  like  wise  heeome  aicare  that  the  whole  natural  order  of  po1  it  ieal 
siwiet)/,  as  it  has  hitherto  existed  in  Christendom,  is  tied  h//  this  sinr/te 
keifstune.  They  know  as  well  as  we,  that  the  juditical  (piestion  of 
the  day  is  not  hetween  di'j^Tct's  of  iiiori^  or  l(‘ss  in  the  sanu'  ordei’, 
lnit  h(‘tween  iu'o  sneial  sj/stems:  the  old,  whieh  ereated  Christeinlom ; 
and  the  new,  whieh  let  loose  the  Iterolation.  The  most  anti- Papal, 
anti-Patholic,  an<l  anti-Christian  amon^  us  doi's  not  alli'ct  to  deny 
that  the  whole  order  of  Christian  soeiettf  in  Europe  arose  from  the  action 
of  the  Chureh,  and  therefore  (jets  head  upon  the  nations  of  the  world. 

‘Xow,  as  this  aiipeai’s  to  me  to  he  the  iiarticular  truth  which  the 
projj^ression  of  human  eiTor  has  at  this  day  especially  assaih*d,  and 
as  it  si'ems  also  that  our  Divine  Jjord,  who  at  other  tiuu^s  has  been  pleased, 
to  use  the  lanjiuaijc  (f  men,  to  aeeept  the  battle  with  the  perverse  will 
and  pervertdl  reason  (f  man — sometiiiK's  on  one  side  of  llis  indivisihle 
trutii,  and  sometimes  on  another;  in  one  a^(‘  upon  llis  Godhead 
coeipial  with  th(‘  Fatlu'r,  in  another  upon  His  true  and  pro])er 
manhood  taken  from  llis  ImnuK.ulate  [Mother;  now  upon  the 
mystery  of  tlu^  Altar,  which  most  mnirly  rc'presents  the  action 
and  pro])ortions  of  llis  Incarnation;  and  now  upon  the  Avhole 
oi-dtu*  and  action  of  His  Church  upon  the  world; — so  now  at  least 
it  would  seem,  from  reasons  parthj,  no  doubt,  as  yet  inserutable,  but 
partly,  even  at  this  time,  already  most  evident,  lie  has  aeeept ed  the 
whole  eombat  upon  one  point,  the  key  and  irntre  (f  all  Jlis  supernatund 
aetiim  amony  men,  namely,  on  the  Sovereiyn  Eontifieatc  (f  llis  Hear 
■upon  ('urthd 

All  this  is  hold  and  strom**,  hut  hohhw  notes  remain  yet.  It 
is  natuml  that  if  we  are  to  listen  to  Dr.  [Manning  at  all,  wc 
shouhl  listen  to  some  reason,  hut  we  can  only  discuss  th(‘ 
([lU'stion  of  the  Old  Arm-chair,  while  we  rememlior  that  it 
is  altog«‘tht‘r  a  supernatural  chair — not  made  at  all — '’specks  it 
grow\l,’  and  not  even  growing  at  all  out  of  mere  natural  wood  ; 

‘  for,’  says  the  (hKtor — 

'  Jf  e  ('an  eonseyit  to  so  deal  with  it  in  so  far  as  tee  might  also  deal  with 
the  fact  (f  the  Im'arnation  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  in  the  order  of  nature. 
Hut  in  tlwse  and  in  the  Supreme  Pont  if  cate  there  'is,  as  /  have  said,  a 
supernataral  element,  which  not  only  refuses  the  test  and  the  treatment  of 
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the  natural  order ^  hut  so  predominates  over  tlio  wliolo  sul)je(*t,  as  tho 
jiToator  ov(T  tho  loss,  .niid  as  tho  suhstaiioo  ovor  tlio  acoi'ssorios,  tliat 
ali  such  tn'atiuoTit  hfX'oiiios  partial,  iiiadiMpiato,  and  usolossd 

Is  it  possible*  to  climb  ovor  this  vast  Alps  of  folly,  and 
blasphome  to  a  }X't  higher  Alps? — Yes.  Wo  say  it,  and  say  it 
roverontly,  knowing  what  we  say.  Tho  daring  author  of  this 
justonishing  j)roduction  do(*s  not  hesitate  to  say  that  “  in  the  Pope 
there  dw(‘lls  all  the  fulness  of  the  (hulhead  bodilv.”  Here  is  the 
extract  :  does  it  not  warrant  our  using  that  text  of  Scripture  as 
tlie  appropriate  representation  of  its  meaning? 

^Tho  third  jH’iiiciido  is,  abvay.^  to  maintain  tho  indivisible  unity 
of  th(*  subjt'ct  ;  and  as  wo  rofuso  to  treat  it  in  tho  natural  order 
aloiK*,  s(>  never  to  distinyuishf  except  in  thou(jhf^  the  Pontifieatc  and  the 
Sovercifjnfj/  Spiritual  and  Temporal  of  the  J  lea riate  of  Jesus  Christ.  As 
in  tn'ating  of  human  nature  we  may  contemplate  the  body  and  tho 
soul,  tin*  intellect  and  the  will,  the  e.\[>ansioii  of  life  in  childlu>od, 
its  wider  range*  in  youth,  its  sway  and  maturity  in  manhood,  and 
yet  w’e  an*  oidy  distinguishing  without  dividing  the  integral  and 
ins('parable  pt*rteciions  and  properti('s  of  one  individual  life;  so  it  is 
with  the  Sov('reign  ]\)ntilicat(' of  tlu*  Vicars  of  Jesus  Christ,  whether 
<-ont(‘m]»lat('d  lineally  in  the  ]>rogr('ssive  manil‘estation  of  its  prero¬ 
gative's  along  the  wh(>le  line  of  l*ontills,  or  in  the  person  of  Pius  IX. y 
in  u'hom  all  the  inheritance  of  the  Vicariate  of  the  Son  of  (iody  both  as 
Pontiff' and  as  SovcrtifjHy  resides  in  fulV* 

‘Tin*  Pontilicate  and  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  fully  and  perfectly,  that  is,  either  actually  or  ]>otentially,  con- 
leriM'd  n])on  the  j)erson  of  St.  IVder  in  the  moment  when  ho  received 
of  the  Sou  of  God  the  Ki'vs  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heave*!!.  Tho  wholes 
]M)wer  of  su])ernatural  (iovernment,  w  ith  all  its  princi[)los,  preroga¬ 
tives,  and  sanctions,  was  c(uiv(*yed  to  him  by  that  one  aed  of  investi¬ 
ture.  No  new  accessions  have  been  made  to  it;  no  further  grants, 
or  eidargements  of  jiu’isdiction,  have  been  bestowed  upon  him  or 
u[M>u  his  su(!C('ssors.  It  has,  indeed,  recpiin'd  a  succession  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Pontitfs  to  bring  forth  and  to  ex(*rcise  all  the  ful- 
iK'ss  of  this  original  commission.  If  the  Apostle  does  not  hesitate  to 
call  the  C'hurch  by  tho  name  of  Christ,  1  7iced  not  fear  to  draw  a 
parallel  hetweeoi  the  nnfoldiny  of  the  niystery  of  the  Incarnation  in  the 
Person  of  Jesus  from  the  moment  of  the  Annuneiation  to  the  hour  of  the 
Aseensiony  and  the  progressive  manifestation  of  If  is  Priesthood  and  ITis 
Royalties  in  the  person  of  His  Vicar  upon  earth.  Two  points  of  i»rocise 
analogy  exist  in  this  parallel.  First,  the  full  and  ]K*rfect  presence 
of  tliose  two  supernatural  facts  from  the  first  inomeiit  of  their  con¬ 
stitution,  and  ne.xt,  the  progressive  manifestation  and  exercise  of 
tlieir  power  in  tho  order  of  time  and  of  events.’ 

We  have  quoted  thus  lengthily  that  our  readers  may  see  the 
shocking  and  insane  turpitude  to  which  this  argument  Is  carried. 
Is  it  possible  that  Pio  Nono  can  read  without  blushing  the  inen- 
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tlaclous  paragra|)lis  in  wlilcli  lie  is  told  that  ‘  tlio  majestic  spec¬ 
tacle  *  ot  his  misfortunes  reminds  the  author  ol  the  teinptatioTi 
of  his  Master;  or  does  he  not  smile  at  the  ludicrous  assurance 
given  to  him  that — 

‘This  is  the  true  solution  of  the  concentrated  liostility  and 
activitv  of  the  world  against  the  Temporal  Sovereignty  of  Pius  IX. 
So  long  as  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  continues  to  be  a  Temporal 
Sovereign,  the  duty  of  all  Temporal  Kulers  to  consecrate  their 
power  hv  submission  to  the  Christian  taitli  and  Christian  law',  is  re¬ 
corded  in  the  public  jurisprudence  of  the  world,  and  inscribed  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  lie  sifs  as  a  Sovereh/n  among  Sovereigns,  and 
as  a  Sovereign  of  higher  jurisdiction,  as  the  Guardian  of  the  Christian 
faith  and  law  among  the  people  of  other  Sovereignties.  It  is  an 
amiable  but  not  a  wise  enthusiasm  to  say  that,  if  he  sat  as  an  Apostle 
among  Sovereigns,  he  would  exert  a  greater  power.  As  an  Apostle 
only,  tlie  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  never  did,  never  could  sit  among 
Sovereigns  as  tlieir  judge.  AV^ould  he  sit  there  as  the  subject  of 
any  one  of  tliem,  or  of  all  together  ?  And  if  he  be  not  subject,  he, 
ipso  facto,  becomes  Sovereign.  The  negation  of  subjection  is  the 
affirmation  of  sovereignty.  And,  therefore,  among  the  Sovereigns  of 
the  nations  he  presides  as  one  over  whom  none  has  2^ower,  as  one  who  has 
jiower  over  all ;  for  to  him  is  divinely  committed  the  custody  of  the 
new'  law' ;  and  the  judgment  of  all,  w’hether  princes  or  people,  who  by 
baptism  are  subjects  of  that  law*.  And  if  he  be  Sovereign,  tlien  the 
possession  of  a  sphere  or  territory  w'ithin  w'hicli  to  dw'ell,  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  of  logic  and  of  fact.’ 

Wo  shall  only  tax  our  readers — or  amuse  them — by  one  other 
extract;  and  that  relates  to  the  proof  presented  for  all  this 
balderdash. 

‘  In  the  parallel  I  have  drawn  hefwecn  the  gradual  defnifion  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  llolg  Triniig  and  of  the  Immaeulate  Co7ieep1ion,  and 
the  subject  of  the  Temjwral  Power  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  1  have 
in  no  w'ay,  and  in  no  sense,  expressed  or  implied  that  the  Temporal 
Power  constitutes  the  material  object  of  a  dogma  of  Faith. 

‘The  first  of  the  tw'o  conditions  of  a  dogma  of  Faith  is,  that  it 
was  revealed  by  God  to  the  Apostles. 

‘The  local  sovereignty  of  the  Vicar  of  our  Lord  over  Pome  and 
the  Marches  was  a  fact  in  Providence  many  centuries  afterwards,  and, 
ns  such,  can  form  no  proper  or  primary  matter  of  a  dogma  of  Faith. 
The  instinct  of  a  Catholic  child  w’ould  perceive  this;  and  Catliolics 
will  forgive  mv  pointing  it  out  only  for  the  sake  of  those  who  cither 
have  not  the  light  of  faith,  or  who  are  given  to  the  S[)irit  of  conten¬ 
tion. 

‘  Xevertheless,  the  Temporal  Sovereignty  affords  abundant  and 
proper  matter  for  a  definition,  or  judgment,  or  authoritative  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  C  liurch  ;  like  as  the  c:inon,  authenticity,  and  genuineness 
of  Holy  Scripture  ;  or  the  disciplinary  decrees  of ‘General  Councils; 
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or,  linally,  the  authoritative  sentences  in  the  Bulls  of  rontifls — as, 
for  instance,  in  the  Ihill  Auctorem  Fidci^  of  which  many  relate  to 
discipline,  to  Ecclesiastical  and  mixed  questions  bearing  on  temporal 
things. 

‘And  to  such  an  authoritative  utterance,  under  anathema,  and  by 
the  voice  of  the  whole  Church,  through  the  Supreme  Pontilf,  the 
subject  of  the  'rcmporal  Power  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  may  le¬ 
gitimately,  and  not  improbably,  attain  ;  and  sucli  w  judicium  €ccIcsi(S, 
or  authoritative  sentence,  would  be  binding  on  the  consciences  of  all 
the  Eaithtul,  and  the  contrary  would  be  noted  as  “propositio  falsa, 
juribus  Concilium  Generalium  et  summorum  Pontilicum  lajsiva,  scan- 
dalosa,  et  schismat,  fovens.”  And  yet  the  subject-matter  may 
not  be  among  the  original  articles  of  revealed  Doctrine,  but  of  the 
nature  of  a  dogmatic  fact  attaching  to  a  Divine  doctrine  and  institu¬ 
tion,  viz.  :  ihe  Vicariafe  of  Si.  Peter  and  his  successors  ;  andfherefore^ 
after  declaration  it  would  he  of  infallible  certainty  and  universal  ohliya- 
tion  ;  so  that  the  denial  oj'it  would  involve  mortal  67/»’(!) 


And  so  the  divinity  of  the  Old  Arm-chair  is  .adjudged  to  he  .a, 
m.at.ter  of  faith,  b( ‘cause  the  Old  Arm-chair  lias  adjudged  itself 
divine.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  anything  more  than  a 
})i(‘ce  of  wood  ;  hut  it  has  adjudged  itst‘lf  to  1h‘  gold,  or  ivory — 
it  does  not  matter  much  which — and  so  faith  gives  up  its  eyes 
and  s.ays.  Even  so. 

We  trust  our  readers  will  not  feel  wroth  with  us  for  taking  up 
so  large  a  space  with  (‘xtracts  such  as  these  :  they  ai\‘  important. 
Ronu‘,  hoasts  J)r.  Dollinger,  in  his  work  on  the  tc'inporal  jiower 
of  the  Popi'  (which  w(*  trust  before  long  to  make  the  subject  of 
some  more  h'ligthy  observations  in  thesis  pagi‘s)  boasts  that 
Protestantism,  worn  out,  is  seeking  to  return  to  tlie  bosom  of  the 
Papacy — to  that  Papacy  which  is  ex.actly  and  particularly  what 
Dr.  Manning  describes  it  .as  lx‘ing ;  we  should  dread  the  intiuence 
of  pages  like  those  of  Dr.  Dollinger,  mild,  temperate,  kindly 
philosophical,  very  much  in  the  spirit  of  Mohler,  much  more  than 
we  should  dread  extravagances  like  those  of  IManning,  bigoted, 
intolerant,  ultramontanistic — in  fact,  bitterly  Popish.  But  let  us 
iiKphre.  It  behoves  us  to  impiire,  is  it  true,  as  Dollinger  teaches, 
that  .as  ‘the  moral  and  intellectual  (exhaustion  of  Paganism  was 
the  prelude  to  Christianity  ;  so,  in  like  manner,  the  dissolution 
and  spiritual  decay  of  Protestantism  is  cemfronted  with  the  re¬ 
vival  of  the  Papacy^?  Is  it  true,  as  this  write!’  maintains,  that 
the  chi(‘f  security’^  for  Pnjtcstantism  is  in  the  religious  inditference 
of  the  (‘ducated  classes? 


Is  it  tru(‘,  as  Dr.  Dollinger  asserts,  that  the  doctrine  of  justifi¬ 
cation  bv  faith,  ‘the  .article  of  .a  standing  or  falling  church,’  ‘tho 
('sscnce  and  tre.asurc  of  the  Reformation,’  ‘the  banner  which 
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rroin  France  anil  Gcrniany,  from  America,  from  the  Indies,  and  Iroiu 
the  far  Australia,  all  declaring  in  various  tongues,  but  with  one  voice, 
for  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes?  Such  unanimity  in  the 
Christian  Church  is  like  the  speaking  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  it  appears 
to  us  at  least  like  an  indication  of  llis  overruling  Presence  and  of 
His  Divine  Will.  AVe  object  to  the  intellectual  Protestantism  which 
shrinks  from  or  evades  the  supernatural  character  of  the  Papacy.  In 
Hr.  Hollinger  we  miss  the  higher  discernment  proper  to  the  Catholic 
mind.  About  the  Papacy  there  is  nothing  accidental,  either  in  its 
constitution,  or  in  the  course  of  its  history.  Its  position  in  the  world 
is  providential.  Koine  is  bound  to  the  Popes,  not  because  under  the 
Popes  it  maintains  its  ancient  distinction  of  being  the  metropolis  of 
the  world,  but  because  Koine  is  the  Jerusalem  of  the  new  dispensa¬ 
tion,  because  the  Papacy  is  rooted  in  the  tomb  of  the  Apostles.  Not 
in  vain  teas  St.  PHer  crucified  in  Dome.  The  union  of  the  Papacy 
and  Jiome  is  scaled  Inj  the  sacrament  of  his  blood,  it  is  the  elect  of 
the  cities.  It  is  tlie  appointed  witness  whether  to  the  glory  or  to 
the  martyrdom  of  the  Papacy.  What  has  Hr.  Hollinger  gained  by 
declining  to  a  lower  range  of  argument,  by  propounding,  or  rather 
suggesting  views  which  may  be  liberal,  but  certainly  are  not  Catholic  ?  ’ 

‘A  plagui'  on  both  your  liouses.’  We  are  not  displeased  witli 
the  amiable  sjiirit  and  scholarly  tone  of  Dr.  Dollinger’s  lectures, 
but  in  fact  we  believe  that  all  Po[)ish  tendencies  point  the  same 
way,  and  to  the  saini*  didusion  in  the  end.  It  is  impossible  to 
se[)arate  Pofiery  from  Ultramontanisin. 

One  thing  is  very  certain,  the  ‘  Old  Arm-chair’  has  reached  a 
Very  critical  period  of  its  history.  Indeed,  it  has  had  many 
critical  jieriods.  For  hundreds  of  years,  what  was  it?  in  Rome 
they  still  keep,  and  to  favoured  eyes  they  still  show^,  the  ivory 
chair  in  which  sat  the  tirst  |)rimate,  the  Apostle,  the  first  Pope 
of  Itonu* ;  still  i‘vi‘ry  yi^ar  is  held  ‘the  festival  of  the  cliair.* 
Th(‘  faithful  believe  this  to  hii.ve 
of  lliune,  and  from  him  transmitti 
adornments  to  his  successors.*  y(‘s,  th(*re  it  is,  covered  witli  its 
Pagan  hieroglyphs, — a  mere  traditional  mystery,  about  which 
a  soul  on  earth  knows  nothing.  Indeed,  there  an*  other  chairs, 
and  we  know  their  history  :  the  chair  at  Jarrow',  in  which  sat 
Vhmi'rable  Bede;  thi‘  chair  at  Luttiu'worth,  in  whiiJi  sat  Father 
V\  ycliffe  ;  the  chair  at  Bi'dford,  in  wdiich  sat  Goodman,  ihmyan. 
Thi  ‘se,  f)lain  unadorned  oak  though  thiy  bi^ — tli(‘se  have  a  value, 
for  thiiir  history  is  known;  but  even  thesis  would  bi'ciuue  con¬ 
temptible,  did  tliey  claim  from  oak  to  becomi^  gold,  and  ceasing 
to  r(‘gard  themselves  as  chairs,  siit  u]>  for  throni'S.  ’Phis  is  the 

*  See  'Wii^emaii’s  Dssays,  Vol.  II. — ‘Kemarka  on  Statements  regarding 
St.  IVter’s  Chair.’ 


been  given  to  the  first  bishop 
‘d  with  all  its  numerous  PaL^an 
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Hn‘t(Mision  of  tin'  M)l(l  Arin-cliair/  for  which  Dr.  Manning  raises 
his  lialf  patli(‘tic  and  wliolly  denunciatory  pleading.  AVliore 
would  all  ]M>ssessions  he  if  they  depended  upon  the  saiiu*  kind  of 
warrant  as  that  which  gives  validity  to  its  claim.  Dr.  Manning 
admits  that  for  ages  that  chair  was  subject  to,  and  olnwed  the 
will  of  Pagan  emperors;  he  admits  that  the  Pa{>acy  is  (‘s])(‘cially 
a  thing  of  growth — that  the  possession  of  the  pontitfs  only 
dates  from  the  ahandonment  of  Home  hy  the  emperors.  P>ut 
from  that  hour,  what  a  history  is  told  in  the  impostures,  the 
cruelties,  the  nu‘ndaciti(‘s,  the  adversities  ot  that  old  chair! 
How  can  it  ever  claim  to  have  been  always  and  ever  the 
centre  of  (diristcmdom  ?  That  old  chair,  with  its  curule  adorn¬ 
ments,  (‘V(‘n  for  the  gr(‘ater  numlu'r  of  the  years  ot  the  Papacy, 
has  horn(‘  no  ]>uhlic  ])art  in  all  its  honours.  The  vTiy  chair 
which  claims  to  1h‘  a  throne,  has  b(*en  for  a  long  portion  ot  the 
hist(U’y  of  Home  a  noiumtity.  Dr.  Dellinger  exclaims: — 

M I  istory  answers  that  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  existed  at  first  for 
seven  hundred  years,  without  even  possessing  a  single  village  or 
hamlet ;  and  even  later,  when  whole  provinces  were  conferred  upon 

them,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  from  the  ninth  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
with  few  1‘xeeptions,  never  enjoyed  quiet  possession  of  their  more  ex¬ 
tended  territory,  and  that  even  the  mightiest  of  the  Successors  of  St. 
Peter,  Gregory  VI 1.  and  P^rban  11.  died  on  a  foreign  soil.  According 
to  the  testimony  of  a  Pope  himself,  when  the  Papacy  was  at  the  very 
height  of  its  religious  and  political  poAver,  there  were  only  two  cities, 
Viterbo  and  Avignon,  where  the  Popes  could  dwell  in  peace  and 
security.  Home,  for  centuries,  was  too  disturbed  a  place  for  a 
Papal  residence.  Only  three  hundred  years  ago  did  the  Popes 
attain  to  the  secure  possession  of  their  territories,  and  wliat  are  three 
hundred,  compared  to  eighteen  hundred  years  ?’ 

That  Old  Ohair  !  ‘It  lias  taken,’  says  Dr.  Manning,  ‘two 
hundrt'd  and  fifty  Po{h‘s  to  bring  out  the  fulness  of  its  com¬ 
mission/  d’o  bring  out  tlu*'  fuln(‘.ss  of  its  commission  I  What, 

then,  was  its  commission,  wdum  it  was  full  of  (‘luptiness? 
Seven  Pojies  in  a  hundiHal  y(‘ars  sought  refuge  in  France  ;  two 
remained  in  Verona.  Poor  Old  Chair  !  We  say  again,  consider¬ 
ing  tlu‘  claims  that  are  sed  up  for  it,  is  it  not  contemptible  to 
S(*e  it  re(*ling  and  tumbling  to  and  fro  ?  Now"  almost  broken  in 
]ut'ces  by  a  hh)W'  from  France,  and  now"  clev(‘rlv  mended  by 
hranci',  hut  shivmvd  by  a  smart  crash  from  (hu'inanv.  Put  by 
forgery  and  tludt,  by  nepotism  and  murder,  trickerv  to-day  and 
terror  fo-m<>rrow',  the  (diair  has  often  made  itself  a  pow"er.  The 
very  claim  which  is  ])ut  forth  for  tlu'  right  of  the  (diurch,  hy  the 
gi*ant  ma(h‘  to  Sylvester  from  t’onstantine,  is  a  forgery,  legible, 
and  kmnvn  to  tin*  merest  reader.  Put  a  lie,  repeated  often 
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is  lK‘li(‘vt‘(I  at  last.  Tlio  wlioK'  story  of  thoCliair  is  ono 
loiiL,^  talt‘  of  ‘a  ouniiinjjjly  dovised  faldo.’  Hut  our  has  not 

])0(‘u  to  illiistrato  thr  the  thousandtli  time  with  what  portinacity 
Ihuuo  can  li(‘,  luit  to  show'  how'  inarvollously  ovoii  tli()S(‘  hrought 
up  iu  Faiglish  ways  and  scliools  catcli  tlie  infection,  and  learn  to 
hrt‘ath(‘  iu  falsehood.  Is  not  the  following  character  of  our  owui 
inisd(‘(.‘ds  V(‘ry  worthy  of  the  rhetoric  of  Rome  ?  and  with  this, 
from  th(‘  ]K'n  of  Montahunhert,  wa'  hid  farewell  for  the  pnssent 
to  this  hop(‘less  racc‘  of  tlie  libertines  and  panders  of  su})ersti- 
tion  and  despotism: — 

‘  England,’  says  the  indignant  w  riter  in  terms  of  regret,  ‘  England 
is  ono  of  the  allies  of  tlie  revolution.  No  mon%  alas,  that  glorious 
l^ngland,  liberal  and  conservative,  ivhich  ive  have  boasted  of,  loved,  ad¬ 
mired,  imitated,  but  a  degenerated  England,  seareely  to  he  recognised 
again,  a  country  faithless  to  its  true  interests,  to  its  good  sense,  to  its 
natural  eijuity,  to  its  better  traditions,  to  its  former  glories ;  a  country 
where  intolerance  is  pushed  so  far  that  the  Prime  Minister  publicly 
declares  that  a  sincere  Catholic  is  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
a  simple.  Keeper  of  liccords  ;  an  England  ivhich,  at  Suez,  sacrifices  to 
her  mercantile  selfishness  the  interests  of  the  human  race;  which  in 
Syria  sacrifices  to  her  jealousy  against  France, humanity, piety,  justice, 
and  would  rather  see  thirty  thousand  Christians  massacred,  than  let 
them  be  saved  by  us ivhich  in  Italy  sacrifices  to  the  inveteracy  oj' 
its  ancient  Protestant  Janaticism,  the  law  of  nations  and  all  that  she 
herself  has  guaranteed  or  established ;  which  in  I’rance  applauds  and 
instigates  all  those  oppressions  which  at  home  her  own  laws  forbid ; 
wdiicli  foments  and  encourages  against  the  Pope  and  Catholic  kings, 
acts  and  ideas  which  she  herself  lias  blotted  out  iu  the  blood  of  the 
Irish,  of  the  Indians,  and  of  the  Jonians;  which,  when  a  (piestion 
arises  which  may  do  injury  to  the  Church,  has  money  for  all  adven¬ 
turers,  connivance  for  every  invasion,  and  sympathy  for  every  crime  ; 
— a  jeering  Palmerston  to  play  chief  mourner  over  international  law 
as  well  as  over  the  ancient  honour  of  England,  and  I  add,  with  the 
most  painful  regret,  a  (Jladstone  to  insult  tlie  filial  reverence  of  all 
Catholics  by  terming  their  Pontiff  and  their  Father  a  ‘Sanguinary 
^lendicant.’ 
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PURITAN  WOM^VNHOOl)* 

'fnis  Very  inter».*stiiig  wtnk  ^ve  had  proposed  to  make  the  sid)ject 
of  a  uiueii  longer  notice  thiui  we  have  any  space  tor  this  month ; 
hut  just  as  we  wore  closing  our  last  sheet  we  alighted  ujhju  a 
singularly  intolerant  and  trutldcss,  and  scurrilous  review  of  the 
work,  in  tin*  j»ages  of  the  Aiheiuvam  for  December  I^lst.  Poor 
Mr.  Anderson  !  We  hav(;  no  ju-cpiaintiince  with  him,  or  with  any 
kith  or  kin  of  his  or  his  ]mblishers  ;  but  W(‘  profoundly  com¬ 
miserate  his  tet*]ings  upon  the  perusal  of  the  attiick  ot  tlie 
ceIi‘bratod  literary  grunter.  How  will  he  survive  the  sliock  to 
his  feelings,  upon  being  made  acquainted  l)y  the  voice  ot  that 
eminent  H»unbalett(‘,  tliat  he  is  ‘  ignorant,  profane,  scandalous, 
an<l  (Troneous.*  I'ohu'ably  severe,  this  ;  aiul  we  all  know  how 
great  must  have  Uhui  the  occasion  for  such  a  succession  of 
literary  f/itn/s,  when  we  nuutunlHu*  the  usual  benignity  of  that 
luikl  and  merciful  advertising  sh(H‘t.  We  ih'termined  to  intro- 
duct^  the  volumes  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  this  month,  iu 
4)rder,  if  possible',  to  the  measure  of  our  intlueiice,  to  check  the 
intluenc(‘  of  the  fearfully  excited  state  of  fei  ling  beneath  which 
tlui  writer  was  moved.  The  vq:)inions  of  the  writer  upon  historiciil 
things  may  be  gathered  if  we  quote  at  length  the  passage  we 
refer  to.  When  n'viewers  themselves  become  indecent,  they  are 
put  beyond  the  pale  td  thost*  courtesies  which  usually  compel  a 
respe<*ttul  .silmice  with  reference  to  contemporary  opinions:- — 

‘  Ihit  the  raiieour  of  "Mr.  Anderson’s  temper  does  not  reach  its  full 
height  till  it  is  roust'd  by  th(5  rt'collection  of  the  Act  of  Unilorinitv — 

that  (jrn  roux  j>( rstcufnm  nj  JJlaci’  liarthohnneH'^^'  as  Dissenters  arc 
leant  to  eaU  it.  It  is  not  tnongh  for  him  to  shed  tears  of  coni/niseratioti 
octr  the  (jteted  eleiyi/j  irho  iccrc  ijeneralh/  the  most  orthodox, 

learned,  and  d<  voted  ministers  of  the  (fuirchf  l»nt  lie  must  also  calum- 
nialt'  tht'  pious  .M  holars  who  M'ere  promoted  to  the  jdaces  left  vacant 
by  th«‘  Konconhu’inists.  “'lhat  so  largo  a  number  of  ministers 
sluudd  \ohintarily  sacrifice  tlu'ir  livings,  with  all  their  ]U’ospects 
of  adyaiuyment  in  tlu'  ('hurch,  and  should  expose  tlnunseives  and 
their  families  to  puvedy,  contempt,  and  persecution,  rather  than  do 
yioleniv  to  their  eoiiscieiuvs,  presenti'd,  indei'd,  an  examph'  of  self- 
imniol.itiug  <h'\(»tii*n  to  dut\  honourahh>  to  the  Puritan  chara(‘ter 
‘tnd  i ommeiidiitoi \  i>f  the  (  hristian  faith.  Rut  the  ejoctment  of 

*  Mi  HidniUc  of  the  Pnritnn  Times.  Ry  the  Ivev.  dames  Andersuii, 

author  ot  ilie  ‘  l.adu's  of  the  b*efonnali(.ii,’  ‘  Ladies  of  the  Coveiiaut,’ 
vS:o.  Ill  -  Loiulnii  :  Rlackie  S(»ii. 
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St)  many  oxcollont  ministers,  and  the  filling  of  their  places  with  ignoranty 
profaney  scandalousy  and  erroneous  meny  was  deeply  injurious  to  the 
cause  of  ndigion  at  the  time,  and  the  melancholy  elfects  are  felt 
1)}'  the  Church  of  Phij^land  even  at  the  present  time.”  8uch  are  tlio 
words  of  Mr.  Anderson,  wlio,  besides  heinjj;’  an  appointed  minister  of 
a  Christian  persuasion,  makes  loud  professions  that  lie  is  a  champion 
of  religious  tolerance.  It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  at  tliis  date  a 
man  of  education  should  be  found  to  display  such  vindictive  resent¬ 
ment  to  the  victors  in  a  political  contest,  the  strife  and  wraup:linpf 
of  wliich  have  been  laid  to  rest  luid  sihuice  just  two  centuries.  Hard 
words  provoke  rtitaliation.  Jfr.  Andrrson  must  therefore  think  we  deal 
lenientlg  with  him  ivlieUy  instead  of  casting  in  his  face  the  names  of  some  of 
the  men  he  thus  holds  up  to  odiuniy  we  only  apply  his  own  violent  language 
to  his  own  ignoranty  profanCy  scandalousy  and  erroneous  teaching.' 

Such  is  tlu^  opinion  of  the  Atheiuv-iDie :  the  cjcetinent  of 
lUack  Bartboloniew  was  not  persecution!  Most  merciful 
liti'rary  dictator !  d'here  an*  very  few  of  the  dicta  of  the 
AfhciKVUiii  will  bear  receiviiii^  without  very  much  iiidependeut 
examination ;  but  in  all  matters  where  religion  or  religious 
freedom  are  concerned,  we  beg  to  caution  our  readers  against  this 
papi‘r.  Indeed,  a  certain  writ(‘r,  not  very  extreme  in  bis  opinions 
and  c‘xpressions  where  Puritan  o[)inions  and  practices  were  to  be 
avowed  or  defended — one  Lord  Alacaulay  —  has  been  far  more 
‘ignorant,  profane,  and  scandalous,  and  erroneous’  than  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son.  There  Wiis  an  age  when  two  sparrows  were  sold  for  a  farthing. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  this  writer  woidd  S(dl  all  the  religious 
o])inions  in  the  world  for  the  same  price.  It  is  not  ditHcult  to 
see  the  prica*  at  which  lie  appraises  tlu'rii.  He  lH‘longs  to  an 
order  of  men  who  are  not  led  by  any  of  the  ordinary  opinions  of 
lionesty  of  purjiosc*  ;  lie  is  one  of  a  noble  and  singular  race, 
abb*,  with  the  immortal  Dixon,  to  wreathe  a  laurel  for  the 
mendacitv  of  Bacon,  till  it  is  bid  behind  a  mass  of  rlietorical 
foliage,  and  to  wreathe  a  crown  of  thorns  and  contempt  for  the 
magnanimity  of  the  Howes  and  Owens,  and  Baxters,  Caryls, 
A  Heines,  and  Gales — a  singularly  able  and  very  distinguished 
editor.  Well,  the  i‘jected  Nonconformist  ministers  are  known  ; 
and  for  those*  who  filled  their  places,  they  also  are  known.  Has 
not  Lord  Macaulay  made  them  liva*  to  us  if  it  were  necessary,  in 
th(*  ])ages  of  bis  history  ?  and  even  in  tin*  present  number  of  the 
ErJed  ic,  <loes  not  the  jiortrait  of  Dr.  Warner,  sketched  by  Mr. 
’riuK'keray,*  realist*  most  of  the  clorgvunmi  of  the  age  of  the  first 
princes  of  the  bouse  of  Hanov(*r  and  tlie  latest  Stewarts?  And 
have  we  not  the  humour  <»f  Fielding  with  Parson  Trullilxu*? 
And  hav'e  we  not  tlu^  satires  of  Bishop  Hall  ? 
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Those  vf*liiiiios  of  Mr.  Aiulerson  fill  a  vacant  niche  in  the  annals 
of  ruritanisin.  It  was  very  natural  that  the  l)iographor  of  the 
ladies  of  the  lloforniatioii  and  the  Covenant,  should  cominenio- 
rate  the  heroines  ot  Piiritanisin.  As  yet  their  iiieiiioiies  ha\\‘ 
not  heen  ^nnipod  tou,X‘ther.  The  fine,  tree  spirit  of  the  writer  ot 
i\\i'  Atl(('n(f  inn  would  liavi*  included  the  Countess  ol  Derby  in 
these  biographies  :  a  lion-hearted  woman,  truly  ;  and  a  bitter 
perst‘cutor.  This  was  not  necessary.  It  is  enough  to  tulfil  the 
idea  of  (he  hiogra})her,  and  to  honour  that  royal  womanhood 
which  fostered  in  innumerable  families  the  spirit  of  piety  and 
patriotism,  Tlie  women  of  the  houseliold  of  Cromwell — his  mother. 
Ids  wife,  and  daughters  —  that  eccentric,  amazon-like  woman, 
Mrs.  B(‘ndish,  Cromwells  granddaughter,  in  whom  the  grand- 
fatliia*  si'omed  to  survive,  or  live  again  ;  Lucy  Hutchinson  ;  Mar¬ 
garet  Laxter,  (lie  mighty  Puritan’s  beautiful  and  noble  wifi‘ ; 
those  hallowed  martyrs,  the  Lady  Alicia  Lisle,  condemned  to  the 
stake,  hut  mercifully  bol leaded,  for  giving  bre ‘ad  and  a  poor  shelter 
to  a  traitor;  and  Klizaheth  Caunt,  actually  burnt  for  the  same 
crime — hard  nu‘asun‘  for  giving  a  cuj)  of  cold  water  to  a  suppos(‘(l 
wandoring,  househ'ss  beggar.  Passionless  dilletantes,  like  the 
writer  of  the  Atheioni in,  Ikuubalette,  think  all  this  is  right 
C'uough — }>eihaps  coidtl  themselves  have  been  the  judge  to  con¬ 
demn,  or  the  traitor  to  eat  the  bread  and  give  the  information. 
Put  a  man,  with  sympathies  like  our  author,  might  be  pardoned 
if  he  felt  rancour  here ;  though  not  one  word  that  looks  like 
rancour  have  we  been  able  tt>  discover  in  his  volumes.  The  wife 
ot  J(»hn  Lunyan,  and  the  friend  of  Lunyan,  Agnes  Beaumont, 
iurnish  interc'sting  sketches.  Nor  has  the  writer  confined  him- 
selt  t(»  the  women  of  our  own  country  ;  Mrs.  Bradstreet,  Mrs. 
W  inthro]>,  ami  the  women  ot  Puritanism  in  America,  receive  also 
some  notice  in  the  first  V(.>lume.  Those  readers  who  know  Mr. 


AndeiS(*n  s  previous  volumes,  will  not  expect  a  lively  or  pictorial 
styK‘  ;  hut  (‘very  life  is  inti'R'stiug.  Bombalette,  wlumi  W’e  have 
already  <pioted,  is  a  most  uncomfortable  reviewer ;  thus  we  read, 
in  th(‘  notice  ot  Lady  \  ere,  that  ‘it  is  composed  of  cumlirou? 
pasRigos  from  h‘tters  that,  dragged  fnmi  the  obscurity  and  (piiet 
ot  th(‘  State  papers  and  Birch’s  MSS.,  are,  to  no  good  purpose, 
now,  t(^r  tlu*  first  time,  printed.’  Further  on  wt  read — 


I  he  materials  out  of  which  ^Ir.  Anderson  has  composed  his  tw’o 
\olumes  are,  tor  the  most  part,  to  he  found  in  biographies  and  bio¬ 
graphical  eolk'ctions  that  are  well  known  to  all  persons  conver^aut 
with  modern  Li)glii»h  literature.  As  a  book-maker  he  advances  no 
claim  to yriginaliiy,  but  honestly  mentions  the  shelf  and  the  drawer 
from  winch  he  has  taken  each  ingredient  for  his  liotch-potch.  It 
would,  theretore,  be  as  untair  to  blame  him  for  errors  not  his  own,  its 
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It  would  1)0  out  of  place  to  give  him  praiso  for  tlio  more  or  less  into* 
resting  pieces  of  information  which  he  has  taken,  without  labour* 
from  other  investigators.’ 

These  are  rather  irreconcileahle  o])inions.  In  the  article  a 
good  deal  is  said  about  *  wandering  lies,’  and  an  attempt  is  made 
to  kill  one  so-called  in  the  fretpiently  allegi'd  genealogical  rela¬ 
tionship  hc'tween  the  families  of  C’harles  Stewart  and  C’romwell. 
d’he  writrn*  may  look  nearen*  home  for  some  of  these  houseless 
wanderers.  The  ])aragra])h  (pioted  above  is  contradicted  by  the 
]>rec(‘ding  snarl  at  the  authorities  for  the  life  of  l-iUdy  Vere  ;  but 
ind(‘(‘d  tluue  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  criticism.  Without 
si  lowing  (‘laboratt*  erudition  and  n'search,  the  volumes  do  show 
extensive  reading,  and  nd'er  ‘  to  books  and  biogrn])hical  collec¬ 
tion,’  which,  so  far  tVoin  ludug  well  known  to  all  persons  con¬ 
versant  with  ‘modern  English  liU'rature,’  are  many  of  them  only 
to  be  •  nu't  with  by  an  accpiaintanco  with  books  and  })apers, 
discov(‘rabh‘  after  much  diligent  and  painstaking  examination  ; 
tluwshow  a  thorough  acipiaintanco  with  the  history  and  literature 
of  the  pmiod.  We  very  heartily  commend  this  ‘  hotch-])otch ’  to 
the  notice  of  our  n^aders.  It  is  a  most  animating  recital  of  th(‘ 
li\  'es  of  those  whos(‘  names  we  have  indicated,  and  many  others; 
and  it  is  none  the  less  entm'taining,  because  sometimes,  by  hitherto 
unpublish(‘d  or  but  little  known  letters  and  narrativ(‘s,  tin*  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  story  has  been  coinpidhnl  to  become'  an  autobiogra])her. 

We  hav(‘  referred  to  the  sketch  of  Mrs.  Ikmdish,  (^romwtdl’s 
granddaughter,  and  Dr.  Watts’s  friemd.  We  are  at  issue  herewith 
lk)mbalett(‘  again.  Jlombalette  thinks  this  is  the  best  memoir  ol* 
the  collection:  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  Mr.  Anderson  has  not 
in  this  availed  himse^lf  of  all  the  mat(‘rials  h(‘  might  have  found; 
but  those  to  whom  this  remarkable  creature  has  been  hitherto 
unknown,  will  read  of  Inn*  with  gr(*at  interest.  Slie  occupied  a 
com])aratively  humbk'  and  uninfiiKmtial  position  ;  but  she  was  in 
(‘haract('r,  as  com])ared  with  her  grandfatlun*,  exactly  what 
Elizab(‘th  was  as  com])art‘d  with  Henry  VI I J.  What  thiidv  our 
readcTs  of  these  following  little  anecdotes?  Her  veneration  for 
(Iromwell  was  unbounded  : — 

‘InspiiH'd  with  this  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  memory  of  her 
grandfather,  and  inheriting  no  small  portion  of  his  courage,  slui 
valiantly  defended  his  reputation,  especially  liis  saiiitship,  against 
whoever  should  assail  it.  Her  friends,  giving  way  to  lier  foibles,  or 
laughing  at  them,  did  not  choose  to  (Uiter  into  disjaitation  with  licr. 
Hut  she  frequently  met  with  strangers  who  w(‘re  loud  in  cjisting  asp(T- 
sions  on  his  memory.  In  such  cases  slio  was  not  the  woman  t<»  sit 
in  timid  silence,  and  liear  her  grandfather  cahunniated.  Her  wrath 
was  excited,  and  she  resented  everv  sucli  attack  as  a  jKTSonal  injury. 
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M)ii  uno  occasiuii,  wlu'u  she  was  travelling  in  a  London  stagi*- 
roaeii,  in  company  witli  two  gentlenifni  to  whom  she  was  an  entire 
strangor,  tlio  conversation  tunn'd  upon  Oomwell,  whoso  character 
and  conduct  were  criticised  witli  mucli  acrimony  hy  the  two  gmitle- 
mtai.  Im[tatient  at  lu'aring  th(‘  indignities  done  to  the  honoured 
nmne  of  lier  grandfutluT,  she,  after  her  usual  manner,  took  up  with 
great  sjarit  the  argument  in  his  dehaice,  and  extolled  liim  with  all 
the  rapture  to  wliich  she  was  prompted  hy  her  enthusiastic  admira¬ 
tion  of  Ids  virtiK's  and  graces.  8Jie  tried  to  make  it  clear  to  her 
opI)oTients  that  he  wjis  a  man  of  consummate  patriotism  and  2)ietv. 
Ihit  hy  all  her  rhetoric  she  failed  to  carry  conviction  to  tlieii*  mimfs. 
One  of  tluan  in  ])articular  hecanie  extremely  hot  and  violent  against 
Cromwell,  whom  lu'  branded  with  every  term  of  o])2)rohrium,  deriding* 
his  ])n‘t(‘nsions  to  i)atriotism  and  sanctity,  and  stigmatising  him  as  a 
eold.ldoodt‘d  traitor  and  tyrant.  This  virulence  she  thought  was 
\  orA  insoU'iit,  and  to  her  it  was  vi'ry  ju’ovoking.  »^h(; 
th(»  imputations  to  lx*  false  and  calumnious.  Ihit  the  more  she 
defendeil  h(*r  grandfather,  the  more  outrageous  was  her  o2)2^onent  in 
his  abuse.  She  Ix'came  in  a  corresponding  degrc'o  excited,  and  the 
controversy  inci-eas(>d  in  vcdiemence.  If  towards  the  end  of  the  stage, 
the  viohmce  of  the  dispute  was  abated,  this  arose  rather  frCm 
exJiaiistion  of  bivath  than  from  the  want  of  ^\Tatli  or  of  words  to 
prolong  It.  After  they  had  alighted  from  the  coach,  and  liad  taken 
some  rtdreshment,  Mrs.  Lendish  advanced  to  the  gentleman  who  had 
j.>on  lirr  i-rnir.i.al  in  the  coiitvover.sy,  and  politely  reciuestecl 

that  slu'  .nioht  he  permitted  to  speak  with  him  apart.'  “(Surelv, 
madam,  he  reph..d,  and  tliey  withdrew  to  another  apartment ;  upon 
wimh  slu'  told  him  witli  o,-eat  eomposure,  “that  ho  had  in  tlio 
l^^osses  inanner  hehed  and  ahused  the  most  pious  man  that  over 
I ued:  that  t  romwell  .s  Mood  tl.at  flowed  in  tier  veins  would  not 
alloM  Iter  to  pass  over  the  Indi^mities  east  on  his  memory  in  her  i,re- 
M  iue,  that  she  c(mld  not  hamlle  a  sword,  but  that  she  could  fire  a 

inhir  1 V"'  r’;  satisfaction  to  the 

l  ell  r*''  r  that  if  ho  would  not  incur 

lie  chaij,n>  ol  imvardiee,  he  should  not  make  her  sev  the  nrctoneo 

lor  deehnmo  to  aceejit  hm-  ehallonoe.”  The  ^mntleman,  as  iniMit  ho 

on  .  ise'oveiin  r  f  *’‘;'.i-«narkahlo  strain  of  this  address,  hut 

hef  re  e  w.,h'  '''’f '”'"'“1'  “‘nn  had  reviled,  of  which 

I  <1  re  he  nas  i-norant,  and  pereeivino;  that  the  eontrovensv  li,ad  now 

Xrdl,;nr''Tx  f  sense  enoue-h  to 

II  .  j  *.  ithstandmg,  ho  immediately  roidied  all  that 

1  now  umliiMaml  to  have  been  vour  in-andfather  he  nnnnes 

I  'vonhl  em-  ii  dvi t  M.k  ^  relation  to  him, 

imi  >.n.imu  m  t  liave  said  one  word  on  the  suhieet  to  Mve  von 


Mri<.  Bendish, 

this  apol.-'v  1.0  suoooo.lo.1  in  appoasin-  l>or  vosontinont ;  nn.l  they 
l“wo.  ..toa  tl...  von.aina.M-  of  thoir  jo..vnoy  togotl.or  w.th  a  dooroo  o 
Vli.iidlv  fc'olin''  and  .r"".l  lniin<nir,  if  not  ol  nmtnal  .  onlidonco.  JJnt 
i„  t!i.>  ooni-so  .rf  tlio  oonvoi-satioiis  that  follow.al,  ( 'romwoU’s  .  l.aracter 
Mas  not  afiain  hroi.oht  nndor  discussion.’ 

'Plus  anecdote  alino.st  contradicts  Ml.at  Mr.  Andenson  say.s 

furtli(‘r  ('ll : — 

‘riulfT  till  circuiiistaiices,  lUaulisli  possossod  tlu‘  inuomiium 

powcT  (d*  niaiutaiuiu*;  -ival  iiuMital  iMiuauiiiiity.  G  ooinv  and  dis- 
tn'’^s{ul  imi'ivssions  soldoiu  dwolt  Ion-  upon  lior  mind.  ?^(n-vo  the 
Lord  e:ladness,”  “  Kojoice  evornu>r(‘/’  Avere  lier  mottoes. 

\Vhat(‘V(‘i%  lli(‘r(‘t*or(',  nii-ht  hv  tlie  cliaraider  ot  her  lot,  whether 
atilietions  or  calamities  heCel  her,  or  whether  her  allairs  were  pros- 
iieroiis,  she  made  all  eipiallv  matter  for  njoiein-  i  he  former,  not 
less  than  th.‘  lattm*,  had  lu'en  semt  l»y  Cod,  in  wisdom,  mercy,  ami 
iov('.  11*  ])rosp(‘ritv  smiled  upon  hm*,  it  awalvemsl  inn-  p’atitiule. 
If  adversitv  s]>rea(‘l  its  dark  cloud  around  her— and  Ihm-  lot  was 
uioiv  ovnei-ally  advi'rsi'  4han  prospi'rous— this  awakened  (wen  a 
iirofounder  i^ratitudi^  in  Iht  mind,  because  she  heli('V(‘d  that  dis- 
appointimaits,  v(‘xations,  and  alllictions  w(u-o  necessary  par  s  ol 
th(^  nu'rciful  discipline  of  rnu  idence ;  and  such  were  the  etlects 
of  her  reli-ious  siMitinu'uts  ou  her  uncommonly  tdastie  mind,  that 
her  spiritual  jov,  like  the  tluwmometer,  usually  rose  the  hi-her 
the  <jcreat(T  the  heat  of  tlu‘  furnace  of  afilietion  into  which  she  ^yas 
cast.  I  l('r  reli-ious  sentiments  were  ri-idly  (^alvinistic  ;  jind  hein— 
little  troubled  with  doubts  about  her  election  to  the  kin-dom  ot 
heaven,  of  which  imh'ed  she  was  usuidly  as  certain  as  of  her  own 
cxistiUKH',  this  became  to  her  a  luiiiitain  ot  iievi'r-failin?.^  jo} ,  undei 
all  the  suUeriiij^s  of  lih‘.’ 

..  <*  4*  i.' 

Til*  A 

Mine  of  her  schenu's  was  the  i^-razin-  of  cattle.  She  attended 
tlu'  m'ijj^hhi )urinjj^  tairs  to  s('ll  and  buy  h(‘r  (;attle,  travellinji^  in  a 
I'lii— le  iiorse  <‘hais(‘.  In  tlmse  )oiirn(>ys  scope  was  atloidc'd  foi  thi- 
display  of  some  of  the  ])ecnliar  traits  'of  her  character — her  coura-e 
ami  her  Ihrvcnt,  undouhtin-  trust  in  the  iwotecdion  of  Providence. 
Slie  trav(‘ll(Ml  by  ni-ht  as  readily  as  by  day,  and  was  n(‘yer  deterred 
by  had  roads  or  had  w  eatluw,  or  by  lua-  unacciuaintance  with  the  road. 
In  encountfU’iujj!^  the  ])(U’ils  ot  th(.‘se  journeys,  it  would  he  to  state 
only  a  ]'art  of  the  truth  to  say  that  she  was  ]K‘rfectly  fearless 
— to  (‘iicountiu’  them  alfordcMl  her  positive  enjoNamait.  She  has  been 
heard  to  say  that  in  the  darkest  ni-ht,  in  a  wild  open  heath,  witli 
the  roads  of  which  she  was  totally  nmuupiainted,  while  overtaken 
hv  the  most  dr(*a<ltul  thumh'rstomi,  she  has  not  only  maintained  hei 
cahnn(‘ss  and  ]>rt‘si‘nce  of  mind,  hut  hecai  ])erlectly  ha]»]>y,  sin— infJJ 
some  on(‘  uy  other  of  the  Psalms,  and  helievin-  beyond  a  doubt 
that  h(‘r  chaisi?  was  surrounded  by  ‘’guardian  an}^(‘ls.  dhis 
appr(‘h(‘n<iou  of  a  protec  tin—  Providenc(‘  risinj^  into  an  invimablo 
couraj^e,  while  sprin-iiij^  orij^inally  from  taith  in  Cod,  was  doubt- 
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K‘ss  Tiuiirlshccl  and  invigorated!)}’  tlie  peculiar  ardour  of  a  singularly 
« ‘uthusiast ie  teinperainent 

%  -if.  %  -i:' 

‘  These  visits  she  paid  at  nine,  or  ten,  or  eleven  o’clock  at  niglit, 
and  slie  g(‘iu'rally  stayc'd  till  al)out  one  o’clock  in  tho  inoruing.  Yet 
late  as  wen^  these  lioui's,  and  unseasona!)le  as  they  were  accounted 
in  those  sol)er  days,  sucli  was  tlio  respect  and  deference  Avliicli  she 
universallv  coininanded,  tliat  slie  always  received  a  kind  and  friendly 
welcome.  "  None  of  lier  friends  ever  ])resunied  to  distur!)  her  in  her 
ha!)its  hy  ('oiuidaining  of  this,  or  of  other  similar  irregularities,  as  to 
which  she  had  a  license  conc(‘ded  to  her  which  would  not  ha\o  keen 
l  oncotltHi  to  any  other  person.  On  her  paying  these  visits,  her  dress, 
though  in  a  fashion  of  her  own,  and  always  plain,  Avas  yet  kcHoming 
and  grai  efid.  “  Splendid  imhu'd  she  never  Avas,”  says  J)r.  Ih’ookes; 
“her  highest  dress  l)eing  a  plain  silk;  hut  it  Avas  usually  of  the 
richest  sort,  though,  as  far  as  1  can  rememher,  of  Avhat  is  called  a 
Ouaker's  colour;  and  she  Avore  !)esides  a  kind  of  hlack  silk  hood  or 
scarf,  that  1  rarely  il  eA  i'r  ohserA'(‘d  to  l)e  AA'orn  hy  ladies  of  her  time, 
and  though  hoops  Avere  in  fashion  long  l)efore  her  death,  notliing  I 
sii]>])os(‘  could  have  induced  Ikt  to  Avear  one.  Y  et  there  Avas  some¬ 
thing  in  her  ])erson,  Avhen  she  Avas  dresstnl,  and  in  company,  that 
could  not  tail  of  attracting  at  once  the  notice  and  respect  of  any 
sti anger  that  entered  the  room  Avliercwer  she  Avas,  though  the  com¬ 
pany  AVere  ev(‘r  so  numerous,  and  though  many  of  them  might  he 
more  sphmdid  in  their  a])pearance.”  AMien  in  tho  society  of  her 
friends  she  Avoiihl  drink  Avim*  freely;  !)ut  her  memorialists  record,  Avhat 
we  are  happy  to  l(‘arn,  that  she  never  partook  to  excess.  The  aid  of 
wine  was  not  n('r»*ssary  to  impart  a  charm  to  her  conversation,  Avhicli 
Avithout  any  such  exciting  cause  Avas  sjuightly,  animated,  emphatic, 
and  racy,  piu'vaded  !>y  strong  masculine  sense,  great  dignity  of 
manner,  and  a  most  (uigaging  a<ldn‘ss.  She  esp(‘cially  delighted  to 
expatiate  on  tlu'  olden  times  of  her  gi'andfather ;  and  to  liejir  her 
s])«'ak  ahout  them  Avas  extri'iiu'ly  int(T(‘sting,  from  the  much  curious 
information  illustrative  of  them,  Avhich  she  had  ahvays  at  conimaiul, 
and  from  the  many  memories  (onnected  Avith  them,  that  were 
awaki'ued,  as  her  fihuids  AvitnesstMl  her  manner,  and  lookt'd  npoii 
her  countenaiUM',  Avhich  so  strikingly  reseml)led  that  of  her  revered 
ancestor.  Religion  was  also  a  theme  on  Avhich  she  delighted  to  con- 
A’ers(*,  aiul  Avhen  this  Ijecanu'  the  topic  of  coiiA’crsation  she  Avas  o!)- 
S(‘rvt‘d  to  kindle  into  rapture.  Aft(*r  mutual  interchange  of  thought 
and  leeling  Avith  her  friends,  esp('cially  if  religion  had  l)een  the  suh- 
je<*t  ol  tlu'ir  discourse,  she  was  generally  so  elated,  that  seldom  Avould 
she  depart,  though  it  AV(‘re  twt'U'e  o’clock  at  night  or  later,  Avithout 
joining  with  them  in  singing  a  ])salm.  She  then  Avonld  take  her 
leave,  and  prociM'd  aa  ith  gri'at  hilarity  to  Ikt  home,  Avhich  Avas  often 
at  a  considerahle  distance. 

‘  In  making  these  visits  she  Avas  mounted  on  an  old  mare,  Avhich 
had  heiui,  lor  many  yi'ars,  the  trusty  companion  of  her  peregrina¬ 
tions  and  adveutiuvs.  The  mare,  it  AA'oidd  appear,  avus  distinguished, 
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lilio  her  nnsfv.'ss.  liy  ouiidry  ix'culinritii's  mid  Croaks,  wliicli  woro  as 
well  known  at  Yarnnmtli  as  tlio  vajjarios  of  tlui  ol<l  ladv.  On  lliis 
iiiaro  slio  ijonorallv  rodo,  till  towards  tlio  oloso  oC  lif,.,  w’lion,  Cooliin-- 
iho  jin  roasini--  inlirniltios  oCap',  slio  },oif  hor  jiorsiiadod,  (lum’<di  with 
sonio  diliionity,  to  <Iraw  a  cliaiso,  in  wliicli  slio  soatod  liorsolC  wifli 
Konnino  dii-nity.  Slio  would  iiovor  allow  a  sorvant  to  aoioiiiiMiny 
hor  III  thosi;  ni-hlly  oxoiirsions.  Ilor  h.nolinoss  all'ordod  hor  sooi.'o 
to  indnioo  in  hor  iniisin^s  and  oooontrioitios,  n|ioii  whioh  Iho  iirosonoo 
of  an  attondanl  would  liavoliooii  a  disap'ooahlo  intrusion.  And  sho 
had  no  lour  oC  danoov.  (iod,  .sho  said,  was  hor  {^iiard,  and  sho  woidd 
liavo  no  olhor.  Ahont  ono  o’clook  in  tho  niorninu:,  tho  hour  to  wliicli 
hor  visits  worn  usually  j.rolractod,  sho  nionnlod  on  tho  niaro,  or 
jdacod  horsolC  in  tii(>  ohaiso,  and  startod  Cor  homo.  No  soonor  ’had 
sho  takon  hor  scat  and  alt  was  rio]it,  than  tho  CaitliCul  animal,  oho- 
.liont  to  tin;  word  oC  command,  hoo-an  to  move,  whilo  Airs,  llondish 
)0!j:an  to  sin^-  in  morry  mood  a  ])salni  oC  David,  or  ono  oC  Watts’ 
liynins,  in  notos  ralliiT  loud  than  niolodioiis,  thus  l.iddinn;  dotianco  to 
tho  imaginary  s|.octros  of  tho  nio-lit— a  ":roator  lirooC  oChoroisin  than 
may  a.  orsl  si-lit  ho  sn]ii,osod.  Cor  oitr  worthy  Corofiithors  worn  Car 
Irom  l.oiiif;-  Jroo  Croni  a  siii.orstitioiis  droad  oC  ilantror  from  this 
iniaoinary  soiirco.  “Tins,”  says  llowlino-  Dii.son,  in  do.scrihiii'r  hor 
.loiirnoys  homeward  Iroiii  his  Cathor’s  house,  “1  have  often  Inaird  ; 
and  thus  tho  tuo  old  souls,  tho  niaro  and  hor  mistress,  tlio  ono-jontly 
irottin.a:,  and  tho  other  loudly  sinoin>r,  jo-r-rod  on,  tho  loufrth  of  a 
.sJioit  uiilo  irolu  \aniumlli,  Avliicli  lirouo’lit  tJu‘iu  Iioiiu*.”  ’ 


’^\o  have  .|i,oted  at  lonoll,  from  tlio  .skotcli  of  this  iutoro.stiim 
ami  loniarka.ilc  woman,  ospocially  hecaiiso  wo  holiovo  hors  is  now 
aln,o.s  a  foro-ottoii  nanio  ;  and  those  o.xtraots  a p],ro|.. lately  re., re¬ 
sent  the  Character  ot  tho.so  two  very  doIiohtCul  vohinie.s,  and  are 
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llieiotuio  a.  reply  tlio.l  /icnicnm.  They  are  written  in  a  vitv 
ca.ni,  ,10.1  .stihdnod,  and  Christian  spnit.  In  conclusion,  wo  ni.-i'v 
say  wo  never  c.stimatod  tho  roviewor’s  oflico  and  Cunction  verv 
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f  ]  1  useful  ill  Jioiutintr  atteiitioii  to  tlu 

adii  iiahloand  e.xcellont;  hut  when  he  Cortots  his  husine.ss,  ami 

m-ilov  'i'”  indecent  accusation  ami 

lahxolont  lalsoInHid  and  cahmimaf  ion,  rcailors  need  to  be  cam 

wHI  o  I  "'Vr''  i'" 

^^lll  toialrsociKl  to  |>imisli  us.  ^ 
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XTINETEEN  Yearx  in  Poh/ncsia :  Missionan/  Life,  Travels^  and 
1 1  Lemirrhes  in  the  hdands  of  the  Pacific.  By  the  Pev.  George 
rurner.  JS ‘ooiul  Edition.  •  ♦T«>hii  ^iiovn  ,  ISOl.)— — Tho 

ncrum  for  April  the  (>th  last,  in  iiotieing  this  interesting  volume, 
introduced  it  in  the  tollowing  eourteous  manner:  It  is  so  rare  a 
thing  for  the  einissarics  ot  the  EonuOii  jiis»ioiiury  Society  to  pubiiali 
a  work  deserving  the  notice  of  educated  readers,  that  we  may  possibly 
be  suspected  ot  ironv  when  we  say  that  Nineteen  Tears  in  loly- 
nesia”  is  at  the  same'tiine  amusing\and  instructive/  This  only  shews 
that  this  singularly  cantankerous  and  abusive  review  is  as  illiterate, 
upon  some  matters,  as  malevolent  on  others.  The  l^ondon  Alis- 
sionary  Society  is  not  a  publishing  tirm,  and  men  who  have  spent 
years  away  from  their  country  may  be  perhaps  forgiven  if  they  do 
not  (‘xcel  in  those  graces  of  eomjiosition,  suitable  to  the  Epicurean 
palate  of  X\\c  Athemeum.  Still,  had  this  sage  reviewer  said,  that  the  ! 
‘  emissaries’ — suitable  and  courteous  word,  and  truthful  also—  [ 
seldom  published  a  narrative  of  their  work  and  travels  without  ex-  | 
citing  a  world-wide  interest,  he  had  been  nearer  the  mark.  Did  the  i 


liam  Ellis,  or  John  Campbell  (he  of  Africa),  or  of  Robert  Morrison,  or  * 
Medhurst  ?  Such  nuui  have  been  heard  of,  and  their  narratives  read.  | 
But  we  waste  words  on  insolent  ignoramuses,  who,  after  all,  will  I 
never  see  them,  and  would  be  where  they  were  if  they  did.  We  are  | 
gratified  that  this  volume  has  reached  a  second  edition.  Few  records  ■ 
of  missionary  enterprise  or  of  adventurous  travel  deserve  a  warmer 
welcome  or  excite  a  deeper  interest  than  this.  It  is  a  truthl'ul, 
unexaggerated  book  ;  yet  by  its  clear  and  faithful  representations  of  | 
the  scenes  of  the  missionary’s  life  in  the  South  Sea  Islands, — the  f 
threatening  dangers,— the  lawless  and  shameless  depravity  of  the  f 
people,— the  dawn  of  infant  civilisation  spreading  with  the  growth  of  • 
Christianity, — the  noble  simplicity  of  faith  and  purity  of  manners 
among  the  converts, — it  enchains  the  reader’s  attention  and  moves 
his  feelings  more  surely  tlum  if  it  had  been  tricked  out  with  the  arts 
of  romance. 

As  Q  book  of  travel,  Air.  Turner’s  volume  ranks  high.  His  inti¬ 
macy  with  the  people,  during  nineteen  years*  residence,  enables  him 
to  portray  their  habits,  and  reveal  their  secret  customs  and  beliefs,  ; 
as  no  yachting  visitor  could  truthfully  do.  llis  field,  too,  for  i 
observation  has  been  large.  He  was  settled  for  seven  months  in 
Tamva,  one  ot  the  New  Hebrides,  near  to  Erromanga,  which  ho 
abandoned,  with  hair-breadth  risks,  after  repeated  attempts  were 
made  on  his  life,  I  he  remainder  of  the  nineteen  years  were  spent 
in  the  Navigator  s  Islands,  broken  only  by  a  missionary  tour  through 
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the  Xow  Hebrides  and  the  Xew  Caledonia  ^roup  of  islands  in  1815. 
Wherever  Mr.  Turner  travelled  he  earried  not  merely  the  heart  of 
the  missionary,  but  also  the  mind  of  a  eareful  observer,  and  so,  as  he 
modestly  says  in  his  Preface,  ‘  a  number  of  thiii«;s  are  brought  to 
liglit  respt'eling  the  manners,  customs,  and  mythology  of  the  native 
tribes  of  Polynesia  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  interesting  to  the 
friends  of  missions,  and,  at  the  same  time,  contribute  to  the  data 
after  which  many,  at  the  present  day,  are  in  search  in  studying  the 
comparative  history  of  the  human  race.* 

In  this  comparative  history  of  the  human  family  there  are  two 
special  departments — viz.,  comparative  mythology  and  com])arative 
grammar — rising  every  day  into  higher  importance,  as  they  are  seen 
to  contain  the  elements  requisite  for  the  solution  of  the  greatest 
religious  ])roblems  of  the  day.  The  origin  of  the  religious  faiths, 
and  of  the  divers  languages  of  man,  are  plainly  the  two  most  vital 
questions  in  determining  the  origin  of  man  himself;  and,  if  he  bo 
created,  in  determining  his  primal  and  normal  relation  to  his  Creator, 
As  proofs  of  the  importance  of  these  new  studies,  w’e  will  give  tw'o 
quotations.  Schlegel  writes  thus,  in  his  ‘  Pliilosophiscli  Vorle- 
saugen,*  pp.  57,  07,  09 : — 

‘  The  Indian  language  is  almost  entirely  a  philosophical,  or  rather  reli¬ 
gious  vocabulary ...  It  furnishes  a  new  proof  in  the  demonstration  that  the 
primitive  state  of  man  has  not  been  one  analogous  to  that  of  the  brutes. 
If  it  had  been  so,  then  man  would  have  risen  to  reason  after  long  and 
painful  efforts — a  feeble  and  incoherent  part  of  the  light  of  reason.  It 
shows,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  clearest  and  most  penetrating  intelli¬ 
gence  has  existed  from  the  beginning  among  men.  In  very  truth,  it  must 
hare  needed  a  faculty  equal  to  itself  in  man  to  create  a  language^  whicli, 
even  in  its  first  and  simplest  elements,  expresses  the  highest  conceptions 
of  pure  and  universal  thought,  as  well  as  the  whole  lineaments  of  liuman 
consciousness,  and  that  not  by  figures,  but  by  expressions  direct  and 
clear.’ 

And  Kenan,  in  his  wonderful  book  on  tho  ‘^Origin  of  Language,* 
p.  201,  gives  this  remarkable  passage,  pointing  at  once  to  the  unity 
of  the  human  family,  and  to  some  miraculous  cause,  after  the  Deluge, 
which,  separating  kindred  families,  originated  among  them  divers 
languages  without  destroying  their  kindred : — 

‘  One  fact,  moreover,  furnishes  to  the  liypothesis  of  the  human  family 
an  argument  of  incontestable  validity  and  weight.  It  is  this  : — Tho  divi¬ 
sions  to  which  comparative  philology  leads  us  arc  not  coincident  with 
those  to  which  we  are  led  by  anthropology.  For  example  ; — The  division 
of  the  Semetic  nations  from  the  Indo-European  lias  been  created  by  phi- 
lology,  and  not  by  physiology.  Although  tho  Jews  and  Arabs  have  a 
type  of  countenanco  very  pronounced,  so  that  they  cannot  be  confounded 
with  Europeans,  men  of  science,  who  regard  man  merely  in  the  light  of 
natural  history,  would  never  have  dreamt  of  imagining  this  distinct  typo 
of  countenance  to  be  a  specific  trait  of  countenance,  if  the  study  of  lan- 

fjuages,  confirmed  by  that  of  literature  and  religion,  had  not  discovered 
lere  a  distinction  which  the  study  of  the  body  did  not  reveal.  But  if  one 
admits  that  the  Semetic  and  Indo-European  speak  languages  of  diil'ercnt 
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oritjin,  and  vet  do  not  ])plonj  to  races  pliy^'iolo^ically  diilcront,  is  not  one 
uutlioriscd  To  conclude  that  the  human  race  beiiii:  one,  has  here  divided 
itself  (or  been  diviiled  0  bito  several  families,  which  have  lormed  their 
laiit'ua^e  apart,  without  any  resemblance  to  each  olhei  y  in  other  '\^o^d8, 
tliat  people  may  be  brotuers,  thou‘;h  speakiu^,^  lau^niagcs  absolutely 
difl'ereiit. 

Now,  for  tliose  two  studies  of  comparative  mythology  and  phi- 
loloi^y  scholars  have  felt  that  the  remains  of  superstitious  observ. 
aiicc,*aud  tlu‘  idioms  of  the  savage  tribes  of  Africa  and  the  Archipe¬ 
lagoes  of  the  I’acilic,  will  furnish  tlie  m  st  suggestive,  because  new 
matt'rials.  Accordingly,  we  are  especially  grateful  to  ]\Ir.  Turner  for 
bis  minute  observation  atul  faithful  record  of  the  superstitions,  rites, 
(‘iichantments,  and  beliefs  of  the  dilferent  tribes  of  PolyncMa,  and  for 
his  extended  comparative  view  of  the  rolynesian  dialects.  The  last 
is  peculiarly  serviceable  at  the  ])resent  time  ;  for  in  the  investii^ation 
(»f  the  coi relation  and  origin  of  languages,  the  amazing  number  and 
dillcrcnces  of  these  dialects,  even  in  the  same  island,  or  group  of 
isl.imls,  presents  one  of  the  most  euritiiis  and  important  problems 
that  has  to  be  studied.  The  degeneration  of  the  savage  life  is 
marked  by  no  fact  ever  ri'corded  more  than  by  the  statement  that  in 
Tamva,  an  island  with  a  few  hundreds  of  population,  there  are  five 
distinct  dialects,  the  savage  tribe  speaking  one  which  is  unintelli¬ 
gible  to  the  other  tribes;  and  that  in  this  small  island  these  separate 
tribes  have  their  petty  bouuduries  jealously  watched,  and  crossed 
only  for  theft  and  war. 

If  iMr.  Turner’s  book  has  tins  great  value  to  scholars  because  of  its 
store  of  new  aud  interesting  facts  bearing  <.)u  very  imj)ortaiit  modern 
studies,  it  apjieals  to  a  far  wider  class  of  readers.  The  illustrations 
of  Old  Testament  jihraseology  drawn  from  Tam  van  customs  w'ill 
instruct  every  Uible  student.  And  the  picture  of  the  Christian  set- 
tleimmts  of  'ramva,  and  other  Christian  islands,  will  quiekeii  the 
heart  of  manv  a  Ohri>tian  believer  in  Britain  with  gratitude  to  (loJ 
lor  such  glorious  results,  attesting  the  ])Ower  of  his  Oospel, — ami 
with  shame  for  himself,  that,  with  greater  privileges,  his  life  is  out- 
shoue  by  that  of  eon  verted  savages. 

A.M0N(1  the  broadsheet  periodicals  for  the  houses  of  the  poor 
we  must  give  a  distinguished  place  to  The  Cottager  in  Toten 
and  Count n/y  Vol.  1.,  ISOl.  (Religious  Tract  Society.)  All  the 
engravings  are  good,  and  speak  their  story  to  the  reader’s  eye.  Some 
are  most  refreshing  peeps  at  the  cottages  of  the  country,  although 
they  are  not  equal  to  the  noble  engraviugs  of  the  British  Workman 
The  Cottager  is,  however,  a  perfect  gem  of  its  class  of  publications. 
Inere  is  a  page  lor  children,  and  there  is  a  page  for  the  illiterate  and 
the  aged,  in  large  type  ;  aud  all  its  contributions  are  broken  up  into 
short,  telling,  old  llumphrey-like  pieces.  A  more  acceptable  littk 
gift  for  a  poor  working  cottager's  arm-chair  and  tire-side  we  knotf 
not.  Lvctn  body  in  the  liousc  w  ill  find  an  attraction ;  it  has  pictures 


for  Tiny  Tim,  Stories  for  Bob  and  Betsy,  Tnstriietive  bints  for  Father 
and  Mother,  and  two  pages  speeially  printed  for  Poor  Old  Granny. 

give  a  right  hearty  weleome  to  our  valued  old  friends,  The 
Leisure  Hour,  and  The  SuuJof/  at  Home.  (Religious 
Traet  Society.)  AVe  have  nuiltitinles  of  periodicals,  good  ano  cheap 
it  cannot  be  denied,  but  in  the  niultilude  we  have  none  to  take  the 
]>lace  of  these.  As  in  The  Cotta(/er,  so  here,  we  must  call  attention 
to  the  engravings;  tliev  are  admirable  illustrations  of  all  things, 
places,  aiiil  persons  from  ;dl  parts  of  the  globe.  TIu're  is  a  spirit  of 
intellectual  freedom  in  these  peri«  dicals  we  should  like  to  see  sliared 
bv  the  other  publications  of  t he  Society.  In  The  Jjeisure  /four  wc 
are  glad  to  see  the  popular  tale.  There  is  no  getting  a  hearing  now 
a-days  without  the  good  old  Oriental  andscriptur  1  method  of  lietioii 
as  a  means  for  the  teaching  of  trutn.  The  Suudnif  at  Home  abounds 
in  material  a  little  nearer  to  gravity,  but  it  is  a  capital  means  of 
making  the  Sabbath  afternoon — usually,  we  fear,  after  dinner  a  rather 
heavy  ‘opportunity' — a  season  of  pleasant  and  sacred  instruction. 
AV  e  see  tlicse  pleasant  p  .-ges,  usually  from  month  to  month  ;  but  to 
look  at  them  as  we  are  looking  at  them,  with  their  overflowing  re¬ 
dundancy  of  striking  wood-tmgravings,  is  delightful.  AV"c  wish  we 
were  a  boy  home  for  the  ho.idays,  tliat  we  might  have  our  fill  of 
enjoyment;  and  were  we  a  boy,  we  would  rather  have  the  boinul 
volume  of  The  Leisure  Hour  than  twenty  volumes  called  books  for 
boys.  AVe  like  these  volumes,  we  must  confess,  for  one  other,  to  ns 
very  potent  reason  :  they  do  not  smack  too  strongly  of  the  Religious 
Tract  iSoeietv’s  most  narcotic  aroma — liow  CMuirch. 

SOAIB  will  regard,  perhaps,  as  too  allegoi  ical  for  a  genuine  fairy 
tale  I'he  ll  ondvrful  Adventures  of  Tujlomjho  and  his  lAfin 
Compaujj,  in  their  Journep  with  Little  Content  through  the  Enehanled 
Tores  tj  hi/  J  lot  me  /.ec,  with  Kn/ht  Illustrations,  hy  IK.  l^harjiO 
(Smitli  A  hjlder)  :  but  it  is  a  real  fairy  tale,  in  which  in  a  very  human 
and  livi'ly  way  a  multitude  of  the  ])eoph*  of  the  gardens  and  the 
liehls  are  made  to  charm  and  interest  us  like'  r{‘al  people.  Here  we 
have  the  wicked  ways  of  that  sad  creature.  Fairy  Nettle,  ami  what 
came  of  her  getting  into  the  house  of  the  mother  of  that  bright, 
blythe  fellow,  Ijittle  C'onti'ut.  A\^(*  have  gone  through  the  J^nchanted 
forest  of  Stone,  and  the  territories  of  Jiulhagumba,  and  very  much 
we  enjoyed  what  we  saw  in  ‘The  Country  under  the  ISun this  for 
instance  : — 

‘They  next  floated  into  an  upper  chamhor  very  poorly  and  meanly 
fiirnishcil,  nhcrc  a  maiden  was  sitting  at  work  far  into  the  night.  Orio 
dull  candle  was  on  the  tahle,  and  the  silvery  mofmliuiht  of  heaven  came 
through  the  broken  window,  and  covered  tlie  wall  with  grotesque  sliu- 
dow8,  like  the  shadows  of  death.  It  was  winterly  cold,  and  there  was 
neither  food  nor  tire  to  be  seen  ;  but  as  ihe  tt)iler  drew  her  swift  needle 
in  and  out,  she  crooned  a  song,  the  w  ords  of  which  Little  Content  heard 
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nnd  rcnicmbcrcd  long.  They  were  to  n  elow  luiic>  like  a  chant,  and  ran 
thus, — 

‘  Fainting  here,  failing  here, 

Weeping  here,  waiting  here, 

Toiling  night  and  morn  ! 

Hungry  here,  lonely  here, 

Wretched  here,  hated  here, 

Yet  not  iiuitc  forlorn ! 

‘  If  work  is  here,  rest  is  there ^ 

If  pain  is  here,  peace  is  there. 

And  Hope  is  every  wliere  ! 

If  grief  is  here,  joy  is  iherc^ 

If  gloom  is  here,  light  is  there, 

And  Love  is  everywhere  ! 

‘  If  tears  are  herct  smiles  are  thcre^ 

If  sighs  are  here,  calm  is  there, 

And  God  is  everywhere  ! 

If  sin  is  here,  Christ  is  there, 

If  deatli  is  here,  life  is  there, 

And  God  is  everywhere! 

‘As  he  listened,  the  poverty-strieken  room  seemed  to  Content  no  longer 
emj)t3’ ;  ever}'  angel  of  the  song  was  present ;  and  in  the  worn,  unbeau- 
tiful  face  of  the  singer  there  was  a  loveliness  beyond  the  lustre  of  youth. 
That  night  her  bard  task  was  done,  and  just  as  the  dawn  began  to  struggle 
with  the  moonlight,  she  laid  her  head  down  smiling,  and  crossed  her 
hands  above  her  heart ;  and  so  was  wafted  away  from  the  slavery  and 
suflering,  to  enjoy  the  unseen  things  which  had  been  dimly  shown  her 
upon  earth. 

‘‘•Neither  is  this  a  great  mystery,  Tuflongbo,^’  said  Little  Content; 
“  she  had  a  sight  beyond  ours,  and  always  in  the  darkness,  she  saw  the 
“  sunshine  behind  the  eloinls.”  ’ 

Indeed,  wo  advise  the  elder  children  of  this  our  Country  under 
the  Sun— those  called  fathers  and  mothers — that  if  they  want  some 
happy  book,  full  of  pleasant  people  and  j)retty  pictures  to  read  aloud 
to  the  young  ones, — a  book,  the  ellect  of  which  shall  belike  shadows 
on  tlie  wall,  a  jday tiling  with  a  strong  dash  of  mystery  in  it,  a  good 
deal  of  wise  light  about  it,  let  them  make  the  aciiuaintaneo  of  Tuf- 
longbo  and  Little  Content ;  that  is,  if  they  have  any  taste  for  fancies 
among  llowers,  and  such  like  things.  The  book  will  be  heavy  as 
lead,  to  a  reader  without  fanev. 

DK.  EADIE  has  already  done  espeeial  good  service  to  young 
students,  and  lay-preacliers,  and  Sabbath  school  teachers 
by  his  niost  admirable  “  Ihblieal  Cveloj)a?dia he  renders  another 
and  similar  service  by  the  compilation  and  publication  of  The 
jLi'clesiasttcal  i'pclopicdia ;  or,  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities 
and  Sects :  comprisiny.  Architecture,  Controversies,  Creeds,  Customs, 
Deno?ninafions,  Doctrines,  Government,  Heresies,  Liturqies,  Rites, 
Monastic  Orders,  and  Modern  Judaism.  Edited  hif  John  Madie, 
JhD.,  LL.l).  ((irilfni,  Bohn  A  C\).).  There,  we  have  given  the 
title-page  in  lull.  The  jiriee  of  the  book  is  under  ten  shillings 5 
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and  through  nearly  seven  hundred  pages  of  closely  printed  double 
coluiuns,  the  judicious  compiler  sets  before  the  reader  almost  all 
he  can  want  to  know,  unless  he  would  penetrate  iuto  the  very 
marrow  of  the  business,  for  which  he  refers  to  the  volume ;  and 
in  that  case  it  is  most  likely  he  will  lind  some  reference  to  more 
exj)anded  and  comprehensive  volumes.  The  work  seems  to  us,  also, 
to  be  executed,  so  far  as  we  have  referred  to  it,  with  siugular 
catholicity.  The  varied  sects  of  evaugelical  Christians  will  find  their 
views  stated  by  their  own  writers  with  fairness  ;  and  even  here¬ 
sies,  and  heretics  of  dilfering  shades,  will,  wo  think,  admit  that 
justice  is  done  to  their  opinions.  There  is  no  other  volume  exactly 
like  this ;  it  is  a  complete  resume  of  Church  history  and  Church 
sentiment,  very  popularly  conveyed  for  general  readers  in  the  form  of 
an  Encyclopa'dia. 

AA’EKY  suitable  memorial  for  the  year  of  his  ministerial  jubilee 
is  the  publication  of  the  volume  of  Vhanjes  and  Sermons  on, 
Speeial  Occasions^  during  a  Ministry  of  Fifty  Years.  By  Andrew 
Beed,  B.I).  Many  of  these  discourses  have,  in  their  day,  had  their 
measure  of  fame ;  and  to  what  a  distant  period  some  point  back ! 
Here  is  one  preached  on  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  in 
1817.  Separately  published,  and  in  each  instance  published  by  re¬ 
quest,  Dr.  Heed  has  been  requested  again  to  publish.  He  complies 
again,  and  thus  concludes  his  long  ministerial  course.  We  doubt  not 
that  his  numerous  liearers  will  be  glad  to  receive  this  monument  of 
his  ministry.  To  our  own  minds  they  are  an  illustration  of  the 
change  which  has  passed  over  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  during  the 
last  lifty  years.  This  style  has  almost  passed  away.  Useful  as 
these  discourses  have  been — and  we  believe  that  entitled  ‘  Eminent 
Ihety  essential  to  Eminent  Usi  fulness  ’  has  been  very  useful — they 
partake  rather  of  the  character  of  the  oration  than  the  sermon; 
but  they  liave  done  their  work.  We  might  lind  many  passages 
very  elfective  in  style,  and  many  which  must  have  laid  a  strong 
hold  upon  the  conscience. 

\\/"E  noticed,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  lirst  edition,  The  Circle 
T  T  of  Christian  Doctrine  :  A  Handbook  of  Faith  framed  out  of  a 
Layman^s  Experience  (Edinburgh  :  Edinondston  Douglas)  ;  the 
Second  Edition  bears  the  author’s  name — Lord  Kbdoch,  one  of  the 
JuJyes  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Scotland.  AVY'  are  glad  to  renew  the 
opportunity  of  commending  this  thoughtful  book  to  the  reader  who 
may  desire  an  experienced  and  reverent  companion  to  keep  him 
company  while  passing  through  the  intricacies,  or  inquiring  into  the 
mysteries  of  faith.  In  fact,  it  is  a  book  fitted  for  a  deeper,  and  more 
thoughtfully,  and  experimentally  tried  order  of  ‘Anxious  Inquirer.* 
The  manner  of  the  book  is  very  lulling  and  soothing,  and  we  !nay 
even  say  satisfying.  We  will  not  say  tliat  to  every  sentiment  of  the 
admirable  author  we  can  subscribe:  the  conclusions  most  of  our  readers 
will  endorse.  The  method  will  to  many  minds  seem  doubtful;  and 
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yot  that  method,  that  pathway  of  the  author’s  mind  to  the  truth, 
is  the  very  attribute  of  the  hook  whieh  gives  to  it  its  treshuess, 
and  will  make  ir,  when  read  by  those  who  need  it,  so  surely  Uvsetul. 
All  adininhle  hook  for  a  serious,  young,  earnest,  but  doubting, 
lawyer,  who  may  bt'  saving,  ‘  How  eaii  1  understand  unless  some 
man  jiuide  me?’  Here'  is  the  wav  in  whieh  an  eminent  man  ot 
his  own  profession  regards  Mhe  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 


r  I  H  K  t  om/iirhnniin  Ilisfon/  of  Kntjhtml :  Civil  (ind  MiliUtrji,  livliijioiia, 
I  InteUrctunl,  and  Social.  From  //(fi  earliest  period  to  the  Suppression 
of  the  Sepotf  iFndt.  liif  i'harles  Macfarlane  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thom- 
son.  Illnstvated  hff  above  One  Thousand  Kiujravintfs.  In  Four  Volumes. 
London:  Hlaekie  Sou,  FaternostcT-row ;  ami  Glasgow  and  Edin¬ 
burgh.  ISlil. — In  th(‘  liti'rature  (»f  any  p('(»ple,  "the  tirst  place  must 
be  given  to  their  national  history.  Such  a  history,  it  it  bi'  Avorlhy  of 
the  name,  must  have  for  its  chii't  obje<‘t  to  bring  into  view  the 
sm’ial,  int»‘lh‘ctual,  ami  moral  di'velopnu'nt  of  the  people;  to  pla(*o 
in  its  true  light  tlu'ir  manly  struggh'  for  frt'<‘doni  and  imleptuideiiee, 
rather  than  the  intrigiu's  of  courts  and  eabiiu'ts :  t«)  show  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  ])eae(‘ful  arts,  ratlua*  tlian  the  strides  of  eompiest  and 
the  spoils  of  war:  to  set  forth  the  workings  of  a  free  and  s])iritual 
('’hristianity,  ratlu*r  than  the  platform  of  any  particular  ec'ch'siastieal 
|>olity.  If  history  In*  a  mirror  in  which  we  see  tlu'  ])ast :  and  if  it  bo 
ini]Hissible  tor  us  to  bnaik  the  link  which  connects  us  with  tlu'  ages 
and  the  men  who  have  gone  betbri' ;  then  it  is  at  least  worthy  of 
remembrance,  that  tlu'  past  has  given  its  impression  to  the  present, 
to  ourselvi's,  our  institutions,  our  govermmmt,  our  literature,  our 
religion,  ami  our  morality  :  so  that  the  mnv  is  but  a  farther  and 
fuller  development  of  the  old.  Xi'ver  therefore  did  Selileirmacher 
litter  a  more  profound  truth  than  when  he  said,  that  ‘  whatever 
makes  its  a}>]M*arance  in  any  d»‘])ar{nient  of  liistory  as  an  individual 
momentum,  is  rapabh*  of  being  view('d  either  as  a  sudden  organiza- 
ti<»n,  or  as  a  gradual  devtdopmeiit  and  further  ]u*«)gress.’  All 
national  lite  and  progr»‘ss  has  its  origin  in  the  individual  mind. 
’!  lu' advancement  ot  the  race  is  depemlent  on  a  few  master-minds, 
and  thesi'  contined  to  no  rank  or  condition  of  life.  Xor  can  we 
refrain  fnun  adding  that,  hut  for  the  ]irinciple  of  siiprimie  stdlish- 
ness,  and  the  obstructivt'  tendency  of  all  class  interests,  Ik )W  different 
would  have  be«*n  the  history  of  nations  I  Tlappilv  for  our  age,  and 
hap]>ily  for  the  ages  yet  to  come,  the  spirit  of  piaigress,  g(^verne(l  and 
dir»'<  ted  by  a  Power  that  is  omnip<>tent  and  iiTesistible,  is  conduct¬ 
ing  the  historic  life  ot  tlK>  world  into  a  new  channel  altogether,  and 
in  w'hich  it  is  dt'stined  to  flow  in  ('ver-di'epening  forci'  and  fulness. 
So  that  it  history  be  what  (^romwell  said,  in  the  vears  lom^  a<’^o,  it 


was  ‘  God  manit<"iting  himself tluai,  just  as  we  can  vii'w  it  in  this 
light,  ami  as  a  whoh' — as  one  gi*and  unity — muhracing  all  nations 
and  all  iwmits,  and  running  on  to  one  gi-eat  final  consummation,  can 
its  study  be  either  intelligible  or  inttwesting. 

.Vltta*  a  careful  e.xaminatiou  ot  ‘The  (.’omprehensivo  TIistorv  of 
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I'Mg'laiul,’  wliicli  now  lies  Lofovo  us,  wo  aro  fivo  to  ackiiowlodgo  that, 
to  a  lariro  (‘xtoiit,  it  moots  our  idoa,  aud  Ihllils  our  ('xpoctatiou.  Wo 
luivo  takou  soiiio  oi'tlu'  iiioro  critical  pi'riods  in  our  national  lifo  aud 
tlovolo|nnout  to  tost  tlio  tidtdity  ot*  tlio  authors,  aud,  with  u  vory  low 
t‘Xc»'ptious,  W('  havt^  loiiud  them  (jiiito  o<jiial  to  tlioir  arduous  task. 
At  tho  samo  tiiiio  wo  aro  mh  prepared  to  say  that  tho  uutortuiiato, 
unhappy  .Mary,  (iuoiai  of  Scots,  has  received  tlu^  justice  wliicli  she 
deserves  at  tlu‘ir  liamls.  Lt‘t  any  one  rt'ad  lior  Letters  aud  ^loiuoirs 
hy  the  ihiuco  Alexandre  Lahanoil*,  aud  how  diH'ereut  will  ho  tlie 
estimate  of  her  character  !  AVith  all  her  Popish  prejudices  aud  pre¬ 
dilections,  she  was  a  de('ply-iu  jured  woman.  If  her  amorous  eoimec- 
tious  aud  matrimonial  alliances  he  iiu  apahle  of  defence,  ecpially  iude- 
feiisihle  is  the  conduct  of  those  who,  instead  of  staudinj^  hy  her  in  lier 
w»*akuess  aud  her  wrouj^s,  tirst  deceiv(‘d  h(‘r,  aud  then  hunted  her  to 
death.  We  aro  not  th(‘  a}»olo;j:ists  of  Alary’s  lif()  aud  charaoter ;  hut  wo 
claim  Jor  luu*  eveu-hau(h‘d  justice  from  tho  ]H‘u  of  every  historian. 
The  conduct  of  Klizahelh  toward  this  unhappy  woman  can  never  he 
f  >rp>tten  ;  and  it  has  left  a  deep,  dark  hlot  on  her  imunory  which  time 
can  nevt'r  elface.  A\  e  know  of  no  words  in  our  motlu'r-tonjj^ue  stronjj^ 
enough  to  expr(‘ss  the  duplicity,  treachery,  and  cruelty  of  tho  parent 
Adrpiu  (iueen  lowartlstlu'  lovely  daup^hter  of  tho  lifth  Janies.  For 
neai’ly  twiaity  yc'ars,  aud  without  the  shadow  of  pretence,  she  ko]>t 
Alary  a  prisoner,  and  durinp’  her  imprisonment  treated  lier  ^nth 
every  possible  indipnity.  She  then  hroupht  her  to  a  ]mhlie  trial, 
and  accepted  evidtaice  on  which  tlu^  life  of  a  dop;  niipht  not  have 
heen  suspended.  After  scaitenee  of  death  was  passed,  she  was 
airaid  to  carry  it  into  execution,  and  (‘ueourapod  a  private  assas’sina- 
tit»n.  To  remove  all  Idaim^  from  hersell*,  she  emj)loyed  her  ministers 
to  lead  on  the  puard  and  keepers  of  the  royal  prisoner  to  jK^rjietrate 
tho  (h‘ed;  and  when  these  latter  instinctively  slirank  from  takinp; 
lla^  lite  (d‘  Alary,  she  upbraided  tluan  with  weakness  and  infidelity. 
She  then  turned  a  deaf  ear  t«>  tho  interc(‘ssion  of  a  son  on  ])ohalf  of 
his  motlu'T,  d('ni('(l  the  condemned  fpieeti  tho  olliees  of  a  ])rieRt,  and 
snlfered  lua*  to  po  to  the  sealfold  tho  victim  of  her  jc'alousy  and 
revenpe.  Aftiw  the  ex<*cntion,  sh(‘  hypocritically  alfeeted  that  Alar^’ 
had  Ix'on  put  to  death  without  her  knowledpe,  and  apainst  her 
inclination;  imprisom‘d  and  tim'd  Inn*  secretary  Davddson,  under 
pretence  of  havinp  t'xcc'eded  his  commission  ;  sent  a  .spc'cial  amhafi- 
sador  t<>  .hum's,  to  apolopise  for  this  ‘‘india})py  accident,’*  and 
feipned  her  pri(‘f  in  siphs,  aTid  the  outward  parh  of  mouminp. 
N(*ver  were  prolessions  more  hollow!  Never  was  woman’s  conduct 
more  heartless!  AVe  have  no  wish  to  depreciate  tho  virtues  of 
hjlizala'lli,  as  the  sovereipn  and  tiie  mother  (d‘  lu'r  country;  Imt  lier 
treatment  of  Alary  will  remain  as  a  hlot  on  lu'r  character  Jind  her 
reipn  till  tiiiu'  shall  l>e  no  nion'.  Nor  can  we  dis])ossess  ourselvos 
of  the  thoupht  that,  if  Alary  had  not  been  so  conscientiously  and 
inalieiiahly  attjuhed  t(>  the  Ihuiiish  commuTiion,  Scotland  would 
never  have  sullV'rc'd  lu  r  to  he  so  tr(*ated  by  any  sovereipn  on  earth. 
A\  e  have  no  faith  in  Fopery ;  hut  still  h'ss  lun'e  we  faith  in  persocu- 
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tion  on  tli(‘  pr^^mnd  of  v('ll«j:ious  ludiof.  It  is  possiLlo  lluit  a  man’s 
tlu‘olop(al  may  load  him  to  political  'Nvroii^-doinjji^,  and  in 

punishing  the  ^vrc^ng-doing  his  crci'd  may  appear  to  sullcr;  hut  the 
distinction  is  cttTnal  h(‘t\veen  ’svhat  is  civil  and  what  is  sacred,  and, 
had  this  distinction  not  la'cn  ov(*rlooked,  wo  think  that  the  lovely 
and  aci‘omplisln‘d  (hioen  of  the  {Scots  would  never  have  come  to  so 
melancholy  an  end. 

In  .speaking  of  the  .suppression  of  feudalism  in  England  as  leading 
to  an  increase  of  the  royal  authority,  as  ‘the  inevitahle  result  ol  tho 
destruction,  or,  at  hvist,  the  suspension  of  that  middle  or  halancing 
power  hv  whi<  h  the  despotism  of  the  king  and  tlie  democracy  ol  tho 
peo[)le  had  hoen  ultimately  ludd  in  check,’  and  as  involving  a  con- 
llict  which  now  ‘lay  hetween  the  monarch  and  his  subjects — between 
the  one  man  who  ruled  with  unchecked  and  unlimited  authority, 
and  th(*  masses  who  had  not  yet  fidly  learned  their  own  power,  or 
the  mode  of  using  it,’  our  authors  are  not  slow  to  admit  that  tho 
Tudor  dynasty  w(‘ll  knew  how  to  avail  tlieniselves  of  .such  an  exer¬ 
cise  of  regal  authority.  It  signally  nuirked  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  11., 
and  not  less  so  that  of  his  high-minded  daughter  Elizabeth.  ‘  8iuh 
was  the  d(‘.s]»oti.sni  of  her  ruh‘  and  the  success  of  her  moasiu’es,  that 
both  rarlianient  and  ]>eopl(‘  were  willing  to  concede  to  her  the  saino 
des])otic  authority  that  liad  becni  granted  to  her  predecessors.’ 

Hut  for  this  concession,  slui  could  never  have  lilh'd  the  throiio 
for  such  a  length  of  years.  She  was  surrouiuh‘d  by  those  who  paid 
her  the  most  abject  adulation  ;  looked  n]»on  her  as  the  incarnation 
of  all  truth  and  wisdom — the  representative  of  God  himself,  if  not 
the  embodinnait  of  His  essiaitial  divinity!  Hence  tho  persecution 
and  the  wrong,  the  sutl’ering  and  the  martyrdom  whieli  characterised 
her  reign.  lb*rs  was  a  charactiT  and  a  p(dicy  with  which  every 
historian  should  faithfully  (h'al.  The  facts  on  which  that  character 
and  pidicy  an*  founde  d  are  i>atent  and  incontrovertible,  and  it  is 
by  these  that  wt'  must  form  our  estimate  of  the  (iueen.  For  any 
such  estimate,  we*  le)ok  in  vain  to  tho  vedumes  before  us;  and  this 
we  de'ean  a  ehdeet.  Histeny,  to  l)e  of  any  value,  emght,  in  every 
point  and  partirular,  to  be  faithfid  anel  true*,  as  just  anel  impartial 
in  eh'aling  with  charae  te'r,  as  fair  and  nnbiassexl  in  elealing  with 
state*me‘nt.  A\  e  mean  not  to  infer  that  e)ur  authors  luive  saiel  a 
.single*  we>rd  te)  give  a  false  impressiem  of  Elizabedh’s  character 
on  the  e>ne*  side  eu*  the  edluT.  They  have  left  it  just  as  th(*y  found 
it ;  and  it  is  e>f  this  we  e-omplain.  AMiile  they  leave  left  ns  in 
ne>  elembt  as  to  the  elespedism  of  he*r  rule,  they  have  yet  refrained 
frenn  touching  those  nneral  ele‘me*nts  of  he*!’  (diaraede'r  whiedi  were 
.so  cems])icuous  in  Iut  life,  anel  which  gave  their  impression  te)  her 
court,  he'r  subjiMts,  anel  her  age.  He*r  reign  was  an  epoch  in 
English  history,  ami  was  fraught  with  immense,  iiie  alculablc  goe)el, 
loathe  eenintry ;  but  the*  j^iedure*  has  ane)ther  siele. 

io  Us,  the  least  satislaetorv  ediajder  in  these  vedumes  is  that 
on  C  ^e^m^^ ell  and  the*  Commonwealth.  Tho  state  e)f  atlairs  in  the^ 
lime  1)1  the  birst  Charles  elemands  at  the  hand  of  everv  historian 
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tho  most  sifting,  soarcliinj:;  examination.  Nor  till  this  process  of 
i n vest iiij^at ion  is  iaithfuUy  pmo  throuj^h  and  tinish(‘d  an*  wo  in  a 
position  to  hail  tho  a]>2^oaranct»  of  Cromwt*!!  on  tho  jj^n'at  open 
staj]^e  of  life.  Then  wo  liavo  to  take  into  aceount  tho  singularity 
of  tho  circumstances  in  which  ho  was  ])laced ;  tho  part  whi<‘h  ho 
had  to  ])erform ;  tho  mon  with  whom  ho  had  to  deal;  with  tho 
impossihility  of  maintaining:^  his  {j^oiind  and  8a\'in<^  liis  country 
otherwise  tlian  hy  arro|j:atinjj^  to  himst'lf  a  plenitude  and  prerogative 
of  power,  which,  in  almost  Jiny  other  circumstances  and  for  any 
otlier  end,  would  liave  hoen  dangerous  in  tho  oxtremo  in  tho  hand  of 
any  one  single  man.  Ilis  only  alternativo  was  so  to  act,  or  to  sacrifice 
tho  dean'st  and  most  sacred  interests  of  his  country.  Tho  d('stinios  of 
England  wore  in  liis  hand  ;  and  had  ho  either  faltered  or  faih*d,  tlio 
consecpiences  would  have  hotai  iiicalculahle.  Yet  ho  lias  heen  puhlicly 
reimdicndc'd  and  condemned  for  tlie  part  which  he  performed  in  tho 
most  event  fill  crisis  in  our  national  existence.  Mon,  ('ithor  unwilling 
or  unahh'  to  realise  his  jiosition,  liavo  traced  his  whole  lino  of  action 
to  the  lowest,  hasi'st,  and  most  seltish  motives.  In  later  years, 
it  is  true,  ho  has  found  an  aide  advocate  to  defend  his  name 
and  character:  and  it  mav  ho  that  tho  authors  of  those  volumos 
thought  (uioiigh  had  hemi  done  hy  Thomas  Carlyle  to  vindicate 
the  man  Cromwi'll  in  the  judgment  of  tho  English  peojdo,  and 
of  all  j»oo]>l(‘,  not  only  now,  hut  in  all  future  time;  and  hence  their 
comparative  silence.  Now,  if  anywhere,  it  is  on  the  page  of  our 
national  history,  that  tho  name  of  Cromwidl  should  he  written  in  no 
hlurred  or  hlottod  characters,  in  no  faint  or  indistinct  ti'rnis  ;  hut 
clear  and  distinct,  full,  hold,  and  unmistakeahle.  lie  had  his  weak 
jioints  and  assailahle,  as  have  all  true  men  ;  hut  li(*ncefortli  no 
one  dan*  to  write  him  h>'})ocrite,  usurper,  murderer.  It  would  ho 
a  lie  in  the  face  of  (rod’s  bright  sun. 

d’o  slunv  the  sjiirit  which  animated  the  men  of  that  ago,  scari^ely 
had  Charh's  tho  Si‘cond  heen  restored  to  the  throm*,  ami  little  more 
than  two  vears  had  rolh'd  awav  since  the  grave  had  closed  on  one  of 
the  greatest  men  the  world  (.‘V(‘r  saw,  when,  on  1  )(*ceniher  81h,  KiOO, 
the  (’ouv(*ntion  l^arliament  proceodi'd  to  attaint  Croniwi*!!,  1  reton, 
and  Hradsliaw  ;  on  which  proceeding  our  authors  jointly  say: — 

“  This  vot(^  had  anotlu'r  meaning  hesiiles  that  of  the  forleiture  of 
the  ])ro])erty  of  the  d(‘ad,  Avhich  was  too  insigniticant  to  (‘xcite  tho 
cupidity  of  the  wasteful  and  needy  Cdiarles,  or  the  s(*ltish,  ni(‘an- 
souh'd  courtiers.  On  the  dOtli  of  .Tanuary,  of  the  following  year, 
tin*  anniv(‘rsarv  of  the  death  of  (diarh's  1,  the  solemn  rec(‘sses  of 
W  (‘stminster  Ahhev  were  invadi'd  hv  a  hrutal  (tcw,  acting  hv  tho 
authority  of  tin*  restori'd  king  ami  cl  erg}' ;  the  graves  were  broken 
ojK'u,  tile  cotlins  of  (^roniwell,  Ireton,  and  llradsliaw,  wen*  jiut  upon 
hurdl(*s  and  dragged  to  Tyburn;  there,  being  pulled  out  of  their 
^•otlins,  tli(*ir  moulilering  hoclies  were  hang(*d  ‘  at  the  several  angles  of 
the  tri]>h'  tn*e’  till  sunset,  wh(*n  they  w(‘re  taken  down  and  beheaded. 
Tlu*ir  hodi(*s — or,  as  the  Court  Chronicle  calls  them,  th(*ir  loathsome 
carcasses — were  thrown  into  a  deep  hole  uudi'r  tho  gallows ;  their 
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heads  W(*re  sot  upon  polos  on  tlio  toj)  of  A\  I'stiiiinstor  Hall.  A\  ith 
Iho  saiiio  do(  <*nt  loyalty,  tlio  Doan  and  (liaptor  of  Wostniinstor, 
<Lotin*x  nndor  liis  niaj»‘sty’s  and  IIkmi*  o^\]l  zoal,  afterwards  exlinnied 
tlie  hoilies  of  all  wlio  had  Imh'U  hnrit'd  in  tin' A]d)ey  sinee  the  hegin- 
ning  of  tin'  Civil  AVars,  and  threw  iheiii  into  a  dee]>  pit  dug  in  St.  ! 
Margaret’s  Chnr(  hyar<l.  Among  others,  the  inoHensive  remains  of 
(diver  CroiiiWi'U's  iiiothi'r  and  daughter,  wlio  had  both  been  models 
of  donn'stie  virtue ;  of  Horislans,  one  of  the  lawyers  employed  on 
the  trial  of  the  late  king,  who  had  been  basely  murdered  in  Holland  | 
by  the  retainers  of  the  present  king;  of  ^lay,  the  aeeomplishod 
translator  of  the  Hliarsalia,’  and  historian  of  the  Long  rarliameiit, 
wliose  mild  and  eompndieiisive  language*  we  have  so  fre(piently 
<pn»ttMl;  of  Tym,  that  great  and  learned  ehampion  of  English 
liberty;  and  of  Illakt*,  the  iM'iiowned  .and  honest-hearted,  tin)  first  of 
naval  luToes — w(‘ri‘  torn  from  the  sacred  asvliim  of  the  tomb,  and 
<-ast  like  dogs  inl(»  that  foul  pit.” 

In  thus  relerring  t<»  tln‘s<'  two  most  ])rognant  periods  in  onr  na¬ 
tional  history,  it  is  not  t«)  tlnd  fault  with  the  compilers  of  this  invalu- 
.abh*  work.  As  a  whoh',  they  hav(‘  jaadbrnied  tlnar  task  with  great 
tideh'ty  and  corrt'sponding  ability.  That  no  one  will  join  issue  with 
tlnaii  on  sonu*,  peidiaps  many,  points,  is  mori'  than  tlnw  can  fairly 
e\pt‘<t.  Still  w(*  can  confidently  n'cemnnanl  this  comprelnaisive 
hi.st4iry  as  a  faithful  record,  well  writtcai,  beautifully  .and  truthfully 
illustrattMl,  and  worthy  <>f  a  ]dace  in  e\a*ry  library,  ])rivate  and  pub¬ 
lic,  which  is  entitled  \o  tin'  name.  If  no  man  should  bo  without  the 
history  of  his  country,  tlnai  we  trust  that,  with  the  progress  of 
<'<bn'ation,  and  amiil  the  manifold  developments  of  our  conimoii 
humanity,  the  pe<*pl(' will  betake  tln‘ms(‘lv«‘s  to  the  study  of  this  com¬ 
prehensive  history,  that  tln'V  may  h'arn  how  th(>  gcau'rations  which 
pn'ceded  them  worked  tlna'r  way,  through  untold  diHi(  nlti('s,  to  a 
proinl  pre-eminence,  and  so  be  stimulated  to  press  forward  in  the 
race  oi  soc  ial,  intc'lh'ctnal,  andnnu’al  improvement,  that  our  country 
may  still  presc*rvc*  its  advancc'd  position  annnig  the  nations  for 
all  that  is  pure  in  virtue,  indepc'Tident  in  liberty,  and  exalted  lu 
character. 
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cannot  j)ennit  tliis  number  of  tlio  Eclectic,  tt)  go  from 
▼  y  our  hands  without  hearing  tlie  expression  of  our  reverent 
and  respectful  and  affectionate  synipatliy  with  the  great  cause  of 
th('  nation’s  grief.  The  d(‘atli  of  tlie  illustrious  Prince  Albert — 
Alb(‘rt  the  good,  as  he  has  b(‘en  a])propriately  called — has  calhul 
forth  a  burst  of  grief  more  tender  and  hearty  than  any  tliis  gene¬ 
ration  has  ever  c‘X]>r(‘Ssed  or  known.  Unlike  any  of  thos('  great 
occasions  which,  in  the  memory  of  man,  have  draped  our  country 
in  mourning  ;  unlike  the  mourning  for  tlie  Duke,  who  had  reached 
a  \vondi‘rful  old  age — whose  work  was  done — who  had  fought  all 
his  batth's,  and  for  years  had  rested  on  his  laurels;  and  unlike 
th(‘  gib'f  for  th(‘  Princ(‘ss  Charlotte,  in  which  the  nation  expressed 
its  tender  sympathy  with  wliat  it  hoped  she  would  bc^come  :  in 
Prince  AlbcTl  we  dej)lore  the  loss  of  an  illustrious  and  accom¬ 
plished  g(‘nth'man — from  tin;  unanimous  testimony  borne  to  him 
and  his  worth,  w«)rthy  to  be  rt'gardetl  as  the  tirst  gentleman  in 
England — a.  man  of  large  sympathies,  abh‘  to  meet  many  minds, 
and  to  conversi;  with  many  and  varied  occui)ations  of  giuiius, 
culture,  and  intelligence.  England  never  deplored  such  a  ih  ince 
before.  He  stands  alb>gether  a])art  from  his  j)r(;de(;essors,  and 
ri'presents  indeed  wt‘ll  the  Court  of  a  cultivated  and  highly  intel- 
l(‘ctual  age.  He  is  better  known  now  than  he  ever  was  <luring 
his  bde  :  so  it  will  always  be  with  those  who,  like;  him,  are  truly 
great.  About  them  while  living  there  is  an  obscurity  which  d(‘ath 
dissolves,  'riie  icy  wand  of  the  king  of  terrors  diss(dves  tluur 
court,  folds  up  thc'ir  (diipiette,  and  they  become  not  tin*  secluded, 
veiled  ligur(‘S  of  a  hidden  ])alace,  but  the  beloved  of  the  jx'ople. 
To  such  a  fame  we  believe  Prince  Albert  has  descended,  and  is 
dcsc(‘n(ling  ;  or,  shall  we  say  to  such  a  fame  he  is  ehwated? — for 
both  terms  are  true.  He  has  left  his  station  iK‘ar  the  throne  to 
be  exalted  to  a  loftier  }»edestal.  Innunuuabh;  anecdotes  are  now 
tinding  their  way  into  [)rint :  some  of  them,  possibly,  mythical  at 
bi'st ;  bnt  all  illustrating  the  man.  He  was  so  happy  as  to  live 
in  an  age  es|)ecially  fitted  to  appreciate  a  character  like  his,  and 
to  understand  the  difficulties  and  the  duties  of  the  place;  and 
sphere  he  tilled  so  admirably;  and  our  age,  too,  understands, 
j)erhaj>s  better  than  any  which  has  gone  before  it,  what  those 
difficulties  and  duties  are.  It  does  not  su[>pose  that  royalty  is 
exem|)t  from  them.  It  is  easily  understood  that  there  is  no  e)ther 
man  living  who  can  possibly  be  to  the  Queen  the  counsellor, and  to 
the  nation  the  intellectual  chief  this  great  man  was.  Himself 
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eii(K»wo(l  with  many  acoom]>lis]iments,  with  a  mind  prompt  to  in-  u 
termoddk*  with  every  kind  of  learning  and  knowledge,  master  of  j 
nianv  languages,  a  musician,  aide  not  oidy  to  }>lay  but  to  com-  |m 
pose,  a  }>>et,  an  enthusiast  in  painting — and  himself  above  medi-  I 
ocrity  as  an  etclier,  a  model  farmer,  a  builder  ot  model  lodging-  I 
houses — interested  in  every  problem  relating  to  the  education  of  I 
the  peoph*.  and  displaying^  freipiently  accpiaintaiice  with  even  the  I 
mon‘.  hidden  paths  (►f  scienct* ;  such  a  man  of  course  adorned  3 
and  ennobled  the  country  and  tlie  Court.  When  he  appeared  in  I 
tlie  circle  of  great  men,  with  which  princes  can  always  surround 
themselves,  his  urbanity  and  dignity,  combined  with  his  accpiire- 
miMits  and  accom|)lishments,  gave  to  him  not  only  the  right  to 
command,  l»ut  guaranteed  to  him,  by  his  genius,  the  place  won 
for  him  by  his  rank.  We  have  lost  him.  Seldom  lias  the  Church 
l)0(‘n  able  to  say  of  a  prince,  with  so  much  confidence.  The  hea¬ 
vens  have  gained  him.  The  mind  of  the  Prince  was  w-ell  shown 
in  those  vmses,  understood  to  be  especial  favourites  ot  his,  and 
which,  with  such  propriety,  were  chanted  over  his  grave  : — 

‘  I  shall  not  in  the  grave  remain, 

Since  Thou  death's  bonds  hast  sever’d  ;  I 

But  hope  with  Thee  to  rise  again,  | 

From  fear  of  death  deliver’d.  | 

I’ll  come  to  Thee,  where’er  Thou  art,  | 

Live  with  Thee,  from  'fhee  never  part ;  I 

Therefore  to  die  is  rapture.  S 

‘And  so  to  Jesus  Christ  Pll  go,  | 

My  longing  arms  extending  ;  S 

So  fall  asleep  in  clumber  deep,  I 

Slumber  that  knows  no  ending.  I 

Till.Ie^us  Christ,  God’s  only  Son, 

Opens  the  gates  (  f  bliss — leads  on 
To  Heaven,  to  life  eternal  1  * 

Perhaps  never  beton*  was  a  Sovereign  so  sustained  in  affliction 
by  the  prayers,  the  tears,  and  the  sympathy  of  a  whole  p(‘()ple, 
as  our  beloved  (^f,ueen.  Into  almost  every  house  the  sense  of  her 
loss  has  1‘ntered  as  a  personal  affliction  and  woe.  The  nation  has 
mdiced,  with  loving  enthusiasm,  the  strength  and  tenderness  of 
the  Royal  hamily  in  its  hour  of  solemn  and  overwhelming  grief. 
Both  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Princess  Alice  have^hown 
characters  giving  the  promise  of  future  power  and  usefulness — 
cjchibiting  an  education  for  circumstances  which  show  more  than 
an\ thing  else  c^ui  show  the  parents’  power.  We  do  not  doubt 
that  advancing  years  will  deepen  their  gratitude  and  ours  to  the 
ilhistiious  Prince  who  now  sleeps  his  last  sleep  in  the  royal  v'aults' 
of  Windsor, 
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